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A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
—and the unexpected in this case wasJohn 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 
The heavy steel safe in the offices of 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had 
been looted. The payroll $11,050 in Le 







gold and bills—was gone. As soon as Ly aN 
the loss was discovered, the cashier Y YW 


telephoned immediately for Hartray. Z 
To the eyes of the casual observer * 
there was nota single clew.. But for Har- 
tray itwasonly the work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 


The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped into a waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’ sclothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly a.cer- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been.crafty but he 
had reckoned without the‘unexpected. 


Hartray spent only two days on the case... 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 


This Man? 
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Bea Finger Print Expert 


Why don’t you get into this fascinating profession 
where the field and salaries are unAmited? Police 
headquarters, detective agencies, government de- 
partments, hospitals and industrial plants are con- 
stantly in need of finger print experts. You will have 
a chance to travel, meet big men and become an im- 
portant factor in a highly respected vocation. It isn’t 
hard to learn. All you need is common sense and the 
Knowle dge which our trained specialists can give you, 


Spare Time 


You don’t need to leave your present position or 
§ goaway from home to le: arn the secretsof this fas 
© cinating game. Our special system of home study 
teaches you everything in your spare time. Justa 
few minutes each day and before you realize it, 
you will be ready for your first case. And best of 
all the cost is only a few cents a day—less than you 
spend for cigars. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Without any obligation on your part we will be 
glad tosend you our FREE, illustrated book ‘Finger 
Prints” and details of our FREE offer of a Secret 
Service Library and Finger Print Outfit. Send for 
the book and re ad ; about the great opportunities that 
await you in this big field. See what nationally 
known finger print experts say of the Dunlap School. 
Clip and mail the coupon today. 


DUNLAP SCHOOL OF FINGER PRINTS 


Dept ° 
1029 South Wabash ; Chicago, im. 


Dunlap School of Finger Prints 
| Dept. 922, 1029S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


1 Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part, please 


send me your FREE book, ‘Finger Prints,’’ and details of 
| your FREE offer. I am interested in¥inger prints as applied 
to Commercial (> work. Detective (J work. (Indicate pref- 


| erence by cross. ) 


, | Name 


] Address 


1 Ns isettnnitantiniennicnicninicisinnisessee State 
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CHAPTER I. 
TALLEYRAND’S 


HE senior clerk to the Bar- 
ford, England, law firm of 
Eldrick & Pascoe was Lin- 
ford Pratt. As a young man 
earnestly desirous to get on in life by 
hook or by crook, he had no objection 
whatever to crookedness, so long as it 
could be performed in safety and 
crecy. During one of his periodical 
Visits to the town reference library he 
had lighted on a maxim of that other 
unscrupulous person, Prince Talley- 
rand, which had pleased him greatly. 
“With time and patience,” said Tal- 
leyrand, “the mulberry leaf is turned 
into satin.” This seemed to Linford to 


DISCIPLE. 


be wisdom. Henceforth he regarded 
himself as a mulberry leaf which his 
own wit and skill must transfer into 
satin. He could find the patience, and 
he had the time, but it would give him 
great happiness if opportunity came 
along to help in the work. In every- 
day language Linford Pratt wanted a 
chance. 

If Pratt had only known it, as he 
stood in the outer office at Eldrick & 
Pascoe’s at the end of a certain winter 
afternoon, opportunity was slowly 
climbing the staircase outside. Pratt 
was alone; the partners, the other 
clerks, and the office boy had gone. In 
another minute Pratt would have 
gone, too, for he was only looking 
round before locking up for the night. 
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Then an old man, Antony Bartle, 
opened the door, pushed in a queer, 
wrinkled face, and asked in a quaver- 
ing voice if anybody was in. 

“T’m in, Mr. Bartle,” answered Pratt, 
turning up a gas jet which he had just 
lowered. “Come in, sir. What can I 
do for you?” 

Antony Bartle came in, sneezing and 
coughing. He was a very, very old 
man, feeble and bent, with little that 
looked alive about him but his bright, 
alert eyes. Everybody knew him. He 
was one of the institutions of Barford, 
as well known as the town hall or the 
parish church. For fifty years he had 
kept a secondhand bookshop in Quagg 
Alley, the narrow passageway which 
connected Market Street with Beck 
Street. It was not by any means a 
common or ordinary secondhand book- 
shop; its proprietor styled himself an 
antiquarian bookseller, and he had a 
reputation in two continents and dealt 
with millionaire buyers and virtuosos, 
in both. Eldick & Pascoe—which term 
included Linford Pratt—knew all about 
Antony Bartle, being his legal advisers ; 
his will was safely deposited in their 
keeping, and Pratt had been one of the 
attesting witnesses. : 

The old man, having slowly walked 
into the outer office, leaned against a 
table, panting a little. Pratt hastened 
to open an inner door. 

“Come into Mr. Eldrick’s room, Mr. 
Bartle,” he said. ‘‘There’s a nice easy- 
chair there—come and sit down in it. 
Those stairs are a bit trying, aren’t 
they? I often wish we were on the 
ground floor.” 

“There’s a nasty fog coming on out- 
side,” said Bartle after a fit of cough- 
ing. “It gets on my lungs and then it 
makes my heart bad. Mr. Eldrick in?” 

“Gone,” replied Pratt. “All gone, 
Mr. Bartle, only me here.” 

“You'll do,” answered the old book- 
seller. ‘“You’re as good as they are.” 
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He leaned forward from the easy-chair 
and tapped the clerk’s arm with a long, 
clawlike finger. “I say,” he continued, 
with a smile that was suggestive of a 
pleased satisfaction, “I’ve had a find!” 

“Oh!” responded Pratt. “One of 
your rare books, Mr. Bartle?” 

“No,” said Bartle. “No, but I’ve 
found something! Not half an. hour 
ago. Came straight here with it. Mat- 
ter for lawyers, of course.” 

“Yes,” said Pratt inquiringly. “And 
what may it be?” 

He was expecting the visitor to pro- 
duce something, but the old man leaned 
forward, and dug his fingers once more 
into the clerk’s sleeve. 

“T say!” he whispered. “You re- 
member John Mallathorpe and the af- 
fair of the mill?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Pratt 
promptly. “Couldn’t very well forget 
it, or him.” 

He let his mind go back for the mo- 
ment to an affair which had provided 
Barford and the neighborhood with a 
nine day’s sensation. One winter 
morning, just two years previously, Mr. 
John Mallathorpe, one of the best- 
known manufacturers and richest men 
of the town, had been killed by the 
falling of his own mill chimney. The 
condition of the chimney had been 
doubtful for some time; experts had 
been examining it for several days. At 
the moment of the catastrophe, Malla- 
thorpe himself, some of his principal 
managers, and a couple of professional 
steeple jacks were gathered at its base, 
consulting on a report. The great hun- 
dred-foot structure above them had col- 
lapsed without the slightest warning; 
Mallathorpe, his principal manager, and 
his cashier had been killed on the spot; 
two other bystanders had subsequently 
died from injuries received. No such 
accident had occurred in Barford, nof 
in the surrounding manufacturing dis 
trict for many years, and there had been 

















much interest in it, for, according to the 
expert’s conclusions, the chimney was 
in no immediate danger. Other mill 
owners had begun to examine their 
chimneys, and for many weeks Bar- 
ford folk had talked of little else than 
the danger of living in the shadows of 
these great masses of masonry. 

But there had soon been something 
else to talk of. It sprang out of the 
accident, and it was of particular in- 
terest to persons who, like Linford 
Pratt, were of the legal profession. 
John Mallathorpe, so far as anybody 
knew or could ascertain, had died in- 
testate. No lawyer in the town had 
ever made a will for him. No one had 
ever heard that he had ever made a 
will for himself. There was no will. 
Drastic search of his safes, his desks, 
his drawers revealed nothing, not even 
a memorandum. No friend of his had 
ever heard him mention a will. He had 
always been something of a queer man 
and a confirmed bachelor. The only 
relatives he had in the world were his 
sister-in-law, the widow of his deceased 
younger brother, and her two children, 
a son and a daughter. And, as soon 
as he was dead and it was plain 
that he had died intestate, they put in 
their claim to his property. 

John Mallathorpe had left a hand- 
some property. He had been making 
money all his life. His business was 
a considerable one—he employed two 
thousand work people. His average 
annual profits. from his mills was reck- 
oned in the twenty thousands. Some 
years before his death he had bought 
one of the finest estates in the neigh- 
borhood. Normandale Grange, a beau- 
tiful old house, was set amidst charm- 
ing and romantic scenery in a valley, 
which, though within twelve miles of 
Barford, might have been in the heart 
of the Highlands. Therefore it was no 
small thing that Mrs. Richard Malla- 
thorpe and her two children laid claim 
to. Up to the time of John Malla- 
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thorpe’s death they had lived in very 
humble fashion—lived indeed, on an 
allowance from their wealthy kinsman 
—for Richard Mallathorpe had been as 
Anuch of a waster as his brother had 
been a money getter. And there was 
no withstanding their claim, when it 
was finally decided that John Malla- 
thorpe had died intestate—no with- 
standing at any rate the claim of the 
nephew and niece. The nephew had 
taken all the real estate, and he and his 
“ister had shared the personal prop- 
erty. lor some months they and their 
mother had been safely installed at 
Normandale Grange and were in full 
possession of the dead man’s wealth 
and business. 

All this flashed through Linford 
Pratt’s mind in a few seconds—he 
knew all the story. “Of course,” he re- 
peated, looking thoughtfully at the old 
bookseller, “not the sort of thing one 
does forget in a hurry, Mr. Bartle. 
What of it?” 

“Well, you know, too, no doubt, that 
the late Mr. John Mallathorpe was a 
bit—only a bit—of a book collector— 
collected books and pamphlets relating 
to this district?” 

“I’ve heard of 
clerk. 

“He had that collection in his private 
room at the mill,” continued the old 
bookseller, “and when the new folks 
teok hold I persuaded them to sell it 
tome. There wasn’t such a lot—maybe 
a hundred volumes altogether—but I 
wanted what there was. And, as they 
were of no interest to them, they sold 
7em. That’s some months ago. I put 
all the books in a corner and I never 
really examined them until this very 
afternoon. Then, by this afternoon’s 
post, I got a letter from a Barford man, 
who’s now out-in America. He wanted 
to know if I could supply him with a 
nice copy of Hopkinson’s ‘History of 
Barford.’ I knew there was one in 


it,” answered the 
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that Mallathorpe collection, so I got it 
out and examined it. And in the pocket 
inside, which holds a map, I found— 
what d’ye think ?” 

“Couldn't say,” replied Pratt. He 
was still thinking of his dinner and an 
important engagement to follow it. 

The old bookseller ‘leaned nearer 
across the corner of the desk. “I found 
John Mallathorpe’s will!” he whispered. 
“His—will!” 

Linford Pratt 
chair. 

“No!” he said. “No! 
thorpe’s will! His will?” 

“Made the very day on which he 
died,” answered Bartle, nodding em- 
phatically. “Queer, wasn’t it? He 
might have had some premonition, eh?” 

Pratt sat down again. “Where is 
it?” he asked. 

“Tere in my pocket,” replied the old 
bookseller, tapping his rusty coat. 
“Oh, it’s all right, [ assure you. All 
duly made out, signed, and witnessed— 
everything in order.” 

“Let’s see it,” said Pratt eagerly. 

“Well, I’ve no objection. I know 
you, of course,” answered Bartle, “but 
I’d rather show it first to Mr. Eldrick. 
Couldn’t you telephone up to his house 
and ask him to run back here ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Pratt. “He 
mayn’t be there, though. But | can try. 
You haven’t shown it to anybody else?” 

“Neither shown it to anybody, nor 
mentioned it to a soul,” said Bartle. “I 
tell you it’s not much more than half 
an hour since I found it. It’s not a 
long document. Do you know how it 
is that it’s never come out?” he went 
on, turning eagerly to Pratt, who had 
risen again. “It’s easily explained. 
The will’s witnessed by those two men 
who were killed at the same time as 
John Mallathorpe! So, of course, there 
was nobody to say that it was in exist- 
ence. My notion is that he and those 
two men—Gaukrodger and Marshall, 
his manager and cashier—had signed it 


jumped out of his 


John Malla- 


not long before the accident, and that 
Mallathorpe had popped it into the 
pocket of that book before going out 
into the yard, eh? But see if you can 
get Mr. Eldrick down here, and we'll 
read it together. And I say, this office 
seems uncommonly stuffy; can you 
open the window a bit? I feel op- 
pressed.” 

Pratt opened a window which looked 
out on the street. He glanced at the 
old man for a moment, and saw that his 
face, always pallid, was even paler 
than usual. 

“You've been talking too much,” he 
said. “Rest yourself, Mr. Bartle, while 
I ring up Mr. Eldrick’s house. If he 
isn’t there, I'll try the club. He often 
turns in there for an hour before going 
home.” 

The telephone bell rang; Eldrick had 
not yet reached his house. Pratt got 
on to the club; Eldrick had not been 
there. He rang off and went back to 
the private room. 

“Can’t get hold of him, Mr. Bartle,” 
he began as he closed the door. ‘He's 
not at home and he’s not at the club. 
I say, you might as well let me have a 
look at i 

Pratt suddenly stopped. There was 
a strange silence in the room; the old 
man’s wheezy breathing was no longer 
heard. The clerk moved forward 
quickly and looked round the high back 
of the chair. 

He knew at once what had happened 
—knew that old Bartle was dead be- 
fore he laid a finger on the wasted hand, 
which had dropped helplessly at his 
side. He had evidently died without a 
sound or a movement—died as quietly 
as he would have gone to sleep. 

He waited a moment, listening in si- 
lence. Then, without hesitation, and 
with fingers that remained as steady as 
if nothing had happened, he unbuttoned 
Antony Bartle’s coat and drew a folded 
paper from its inner pocket. 
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CHAPTER II. 


MALLATHORPE’S WILL. 


AS quietly and composedly as if he 
were discharging the most ordi- 
naty of his daily duties, Pratt unfolded 
the document and went close to the soli- 
tary gas jet above Eldrick’s desk. 
What he held in his hand was a half 
sheet of ruled foolscap paper, closely 
covered with writing, which he at once 
recognized as that of the late John 
Mallathorpe. 
“Made it himself!” muttered Pratt. 
“Um! Looks as if he wanted to keep 
the terms secret. Well——” 
He read the will through rapidly, but 
with care, murmuring the phraseology 
half aloud. 


“This is the last will of me, John Malla- 
thorpe, of Normandale, in the West Riding 
of the County of York. I appoint Martin 
William Charlesworth, manufacturer, of 
Holly Lodge, Barford, and Arthur James 
Wyatt, chartered accountant, of 65 Beck 
Street, Barford, executors and trustces of 
this my will. I give and devise all my estate 
and effects, real and personal, of which I 
may die possessed or entitled to, unto the 
said Martin William Charlesworth and Ar- 
thur James Wyatt upon trust, for the fol- 
lowing purposes, to be carried out by them 
under the following instructions, namely: 
As soon after my death as is conveniently 
possible they shall sell all my real estate, 
either by private treaty or at public auction; 
they shall sell all my personal property of 
any nature whatsoever; they shall sell my 
business at Mallathorpe’s Mill, in Barford, 
as a going concern to any private purchaser 
or to any company already in existence or 
formed for the purpose of acquiring it; and 
they shall collect all debts and money due 
tome. And, having sold and disposed of all 
my property, real and personal, and brought 
all the proceeds of such sales and of such 
collection of debts and moneys into one com- 
mon fund, they shall first pay all debts and 
expenses arising out of my death and this 
disposition of my property, and shall then 
distribute my estate as follows, namely: To 
each of themselves, Martin William Charles- 
worth and Arthur James Wyatt, they shall 
Pay the sum of five thousand pounds; to my 
Sister-in-law, Ann Mallathorpe, they shail 
Pav the sum of ten thousand pounds; to my 


nephew, Harper John Mallathorpe, they shall 
pay the sum of ten thousand pounds; to my 
niece, Nesta Mallathorpe, they shall pay the 
sum of ten thousand pounds. And as to .the 
whole of the remaining residue, they shall 
pay it in one sum to the mayor and corpora- 
tion of the Borough of Barford, in the 
County of York, to be applied by the said 
mayor and corporation at their own abso- 
lute discretion and in any manner which 
seems good to them to the establishment of 
a school for commercial education in the 
Borough of Barford.” 


Then followed the date of the instru- 
ment and John Mallathorpe’s signature. 
It was witnessed by Henry Gaukrodger, 
his manager, and Charles Watson Mar- 
shall, his cashier. 

As the last words left his lips Pratt 
carefully folded up the will, slipped it 
into an inner pocket of his coat, and 
firmly buttoned the coat across his 
chest. Then, without so much as a 
glance at the dead man, he left the room 
and again sought the telephone. When 
he came out he heard steps coming up 


the staircase, and, looking over the 
banisters, he saw the senior partner, 
Eldrick. 


“T hear you’ve been ringing me up at 


the club, Pratt,” he said. ‘What is it?” 

Pratt waited until Eldrick had come 
up to the landing. Then he pointed to 
the door of the private room and shook 
his head. 

“It’s old Mr. Bartle, sir,” he whis- 
pered. “He’s in your room there— 
dead!” 

“Dead!” exclaimed Eldrick. “Dead!” 

Pratt shook his head again. “He 
came up not so long after you'd gone, 
sir,” he said. “Everybody had gone 
but me—I was just going. Wanted to 
see you about something. I don’t know 
what. He was very tottery when he 
came in, complained of the stairs and 
the fog. I took him into your room to 
sit down in the easy-chair. And he died 
straight off. Just,” concluded Pratt, 
“just as if he was going quietly to 
sleep!” 
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“You're sure he’s dead, not faint- 
ing?” asked Eldrick. 

“He’s dead, sir—quite dead,” replied 
Pratt. “I’ve rung up Doctor Melrose 
—he’ll be here in a minute or two— 
and the police, as well. Will you look 
at him, sir?” 

Eldrick silently motioned his clerk to 
open the door; together they walked 
into the room. And Eldrick looked at 
the quiet figure and worn face and 
knew that Pratt was right. 

“Poor old chap!” he murmured, 
touching one of the thin hands. “He 
was a fine man in his time, Pratt— 
clever man! And he was very, very 
old, one of the oldest men in Barford. 
Well, we must wire to his grandson, 
Mr. Bartle Collingwood. You'll find 
his address in the book, He's the only 
relative the old fellow had.” 

“Comes in for everything, doesn’t he, 
sir?” asked Pratt, as he took an address 
book from the desk and picked up a 
sheaf of telegram forms. 

“Every penny,” answered Eldrick. 
“Nice little fortune, too; a fine thing 
for a young fellow who’s just been 
called to the bar.” 

“He has been called, has he, 
asked Pratt. 

“Called this term, quite recently, at 
Gray’s Inn,” replied Eldrick, as he sat 
down. “Very promising, clever young 
man. Look here! We’d better send 
two wires, one to his private address 
and one to his chambers. I say, Pratt, 
do you think an inquest will be neces- 
sary?” 

Pratt had not thought of that—he 
began to think. While he was thinking, 
the doctor whom he had summoned 
came in. He looked at the dead man, 
asked the clerk a few questions, and 
was apparently satisfied. ‘I don’t think 
there’s any need for an inquest,” he said 
in reply to Eldrick. “I knew the old 
man very well, and he was much feebler 
than he would admit. I have no hesi- 
tation in giving a certificate.” 


sir?” 
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“By the bye,” said Eldrick, as Pratt 
moved toward the door, “you don't 
know what—what he came to see me 
about ?” 

“Haven’t the remotest idea, sir,” an- 
swered Pratt readily and glibly. “He 
died, just as I’ve told you, before he 
could tell me anything.” 

He went downstairs and out into the 
street and away to the general post 
office, only conscious of one thing, only 
concerned about one thing—that he was 
now the sole possessor of a great secret. 

“You haven’t shown it to anybody 
else?” Pratt had asked. 

“Neither shown it to anybody, nor 
mentioned it to a soul,” Antony Bartle 
had answered. 

So, in all that great town of Barford, 
he—Linford Pratt—he, alone out of a 
quarter of a million people, knew— 
what? The magnitude of what le knew 
not only amazed but exhilarated him. 
Of one thing he was already certain— 
it should be, must be, turned to his own 
advantage. 

It was past eight o’clock before Pratt 
was able to go home to his lodgings. 
When the maid had cleared away the 
dinner things, and he was alone in his 
sitting room and had lighted his pipe 
and mixed himself a whisky and water 
—the only indulgence in such things 
that he allowed himself within the 
twenty-four hours—he drew John 
Mallathorpe’s will from his pocket and 
read it carefully three times. And then 
he began to think closely and steadily. 

First of all the will was a good will. 
Nothing could upset it. There was 
nothing to do but to put that will in 
the hands of the trustees named in it, 
and then-——~ 

Pratt thought next of the two trus- 
tees. They were well-known men in 
the town, comparatively young, and of 
great energy. Their chief interests 
were educational. That, no doubt, was 
why John Mallathorpe had appointed 
them trustees. Wyatt had been 














plaguing the town for years to start 
commercial schools; Charlesworth was 
a devoted champion of technical 
schools. Pratt knew how the hearts of 
both would leap if he suddenly told 
them that enermous funds were at their 
disposal for the furtherance of their 
schemes. And he also knew something 
else—that neither Charlesworth nor 
Wyatt had the faintest, remotest notion 
or suspicion that John Mallathorpe had 
ever made such a will, or they would 
have moved heaven and earth and 
pulled down Normandale Grange and 
Mallathorpe’s mill trying to find it. 

But the effect—the effect of produc- 
ing the will now? Pratt, like everybody 
else, had been deeply interested in the 
Mallathorpe affair. There was so little 
doubt that John Mallathorpe had died 
intestate, such absolute certainty that 
his only living relatives were his de- 
ceased brother’s two children and their 
mother, that the necessary proceedings 
for putting Harper Mallathorpe and his 
sister Nesta in possession of the prop- 
erty, real and personal, had been com- 
paratively simple and speedy. But what 
was it worth? 

This was what he wanted to get at: 
what these young people would lose if 
he produced the will. 

He began to think of three people 
whom the production of the will would 
Once or twice Pratt had 
seen Mrs. Mallathorpe in her carriage 
in the Barford streets. Somebody had 
pointed her out to him, and had ob- 
served sneeringly that folk can soon 
adapt themselves to circumstances, and 
that Mrs. Mallathorpe now gave her- 
self all the airs of a duchess, though 
she had been no more than a hospital 
nurse before she married Richard 
Mallathorpe. And Pratt had also seen 
young Harper Mallathorpe now and 
then in the town since the good fortune 
had arrived, and had envied him. He 
had also thought what a strange thing 
it was that money went to young fel- 


dispossess. 
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lows who seemed to have no particular 
endowments of brain or energy. Har- 
per was a very ordinary young man, 
not overintelligent in appearance, who, 
Pratt had heard, was often seen loung- 
ing about the one or two fashionable 
hotels of the place. As for the daugh- 
ter, Pratt did not remember having ever 
set eyes upon her, but he had heard 
that, up to the time of John Malla- 
thorpe’s death, she had earned her own 
living as a governess or nurse, or some- 
thing of the sort. 

He turned from thinking of these 
three people to thoughts about himself. 
Pratt often thought about himself, and 
always in one direction—the direction 
of self-advancement. He was always 
wanting to get on. He had nobody to 
help him. He had kept himself since 
he was seventeen. His father and 
mother were dead; he had no brothers 
or sisters, the only relations he had, 
uncles and aunts, lived, some in Lon- 
don, some in Canada. He was now 
twenty-eight, earning twenty dollars a 
week. He had immense confidence in 
himself, but he had never seen much 
chance of escaping from drudgery. He 
had often thought of asking Eldrick & 
Pascoe to give him his articles, but he 
had a shrewd idea that his request 
would be refused. No, it was difficult 
to get out of a rut. And yet he was a 
clever fellow, a good-looking fellow, 
sharp, shrewd, able; and here was a 
chance, such a chance as scarcely ever 
comes toa man. He would be a fool if 
he did not take it and use it to his own 
best and lasting advantage. 

And so he locked up the will in a 
safe place and went to bed, resolved to 
take a bold step on the morrow. 


CHAPTER III. 
BARTLE’S BOY. 
HEN Pratt arrived at Eldrick & 
Pascoe’s office at his usual hour 
of nine next morning, he found the 
senior partner already there. With him 
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was a young man whom the clerk at 
once set down+as Mr. Bartle Colling- 
wood. Pratt looked at him with con- 
siderable interest and curiosity. An- 
other of the lucky ones, too! For Pratt 
knew the contents of Antony Bartle’s 
will and that the young man had suc- 
ceeded to a cool one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, at least, 
through his grandfather’s death. 

“Here is Pratt,” said Eldrick, glane- 
ing into the outer office as the clerk 
entered it. “Pratt, come in here. Here 
is Mr. Bartle Collingwood. He would 
like you to tell him the facts about’ Mr. 
Bartle’s death.” 

Pratt walked in armed and prepared. 
He was a clever hand at foreseeing 
things, and he had realized all along 
that he would have to answer questions 
about the event of the previous night. 

“There’s very little to tell, sir,” he 
said, with a polite acknowledgment of 
Collingwood’s greeting. “Mr. Bartle 
came up here just as I was leaving— 
everybody else had left. He wanted to 
see Mr. Eldrick—why, he didn’t say. 
He was coughing a good deal when he 
came in, and he complained of the fog 
outside, and of the stairs. He said 
something, just a mere mention, about 
his heart being bad. I lighted the gas 
in here and helped him into that chair. 
He just sat down, laid his head back, 
and died.” 

“Without saying anything further?” 
asked Collingwood. 

“Not a word more, Mr. Colling- 
wood,” answered Pratt. “He—well, it 
was just as if he dropped off to sleep. 
Of course, at first I thought he’d 
fainted; but I soon saw what it was. 
It so happens that I’ve seen a death 
just as sudden as that once before; my 
landlady’s husband died in a very simi- 
lar fashion, in my presence. There was 
nothing I could do, Mr. Collingwood, 
except ring up Mr. Eldrick and the doc- 
tor and the police.” 

“Mr. Pratt made himself very useful 


last night in making arrangements,” re- 
marked Eldrick, looking at Colling- 
wood. “As it is, there is very little to 
do. There will be no need for any in- 
quest ; Melrose has given his certificate, 
so there are only the funeral arrange- 
ments. We can help you with the mat- 
ter, of course. But first you’d no doubt 
like to go to your grandfather’s place 
and look through his papers? We have 
his will here, you know, and I’ve 
already told you its effect.” 

“I'm much obliged to you, Mr, 
Pratt,” said Collingwood, turning to the 
clerk. He turned again to Eldrick. 
“All right,” he went on, “I'll go over to 
Quagg Alley. By the bye, Mr. Pratt, 
my grandfather didn’t tell you anything 
of the reason of his call here?” 

“Not a word, sir,” replied Pratt. 
“Merely said he wanted: Mr. Eldrick.” 

“Had he any legal business in proc- 
ess?” asked Collingwood. 

Eldrick and his clerk both shook 
their heads. No, Mr. Bartle had no 
business of thay sort that they knew 
of—nothing. But there again Pratt 
was prepared. 

“It might have been about the lease 
of that property in Horsebridge Lane, 
sir,” he said, glancing at his principal. 
“He did mention that, you know, when 
he was in here a few weeks ago.” 

“Just so,” agreed Eldrick. “Well, 
you'll let me know if we can be of use,” 
he went on as Collingwood turned 
away. “Pratt can be at your disposal 
any time.” 

Collingwood thanked him and went 
off to the shop in Quagg Alley. But 
he knew the shop and its surroundings 
well enough, though he had not been in 
Barford for some time; he also knew 
Antony Bartle’s old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Clough, a rough-and-ready Yorkshire 
woman, who had looked after the old 
man as long as Collingwood could re- 
member. She received him as calmly 
as if he had merely stepped across the 




















street to inquire after his grandfather’s 
health. 

“I thowt ye’d be down here first 
thing, Mestur Collingwood,” she said, 
as he walked into the parlor at the back 
of the shop. “Of course, there’s naught 
to be done except to see after yer 
grandfather’s burying. I don’t know if 
ye were surprised or no when t’ law- 
yers tellygraffed to yer last night? I 
weren't surprised at all. Mestur 
Eldrick, he gev orders for t’ coffin last 
night.” 

When Collingwood came downstairs 
Mrs. Clough was talking to a sharp- 
looking lad, of apparently sixteen or 
seventeen years, who stood at the door 
leading into the shop, and who glanced 
at Collingwood with keen interest and 
speculation. 

“Here’s Jabey Naylor wants to know 
if he’s to do aught, Mestur,” said the 
housekeeper. “Of course, I’ve telled 
him ’t we can’t have the shop open till 
the burying’s over, so I don’t know 
what there is that he can do.” 

“Oh, well, let him come into the shop 
with me,’ answered Collingwood. He 
motioned the lad to follow him out of 
the parlor. “So you were Mr. Bartle’s 
assistant, eh?” he asked. 

“Yes sir,” replied the lad. “I’d been 
in with him all the afternoon. I was 
here when he went out, and here when 
they came to say he’d died at Mr. 
Eldrick’s.” 

“Did my grandfather seem at all un- 
well when he went out?” asked Colling- 
wood, 

“No sir. He’d been coughing a bit 
more than usual, that was all. There 
was a fog came on about five o’clock, 
and he said it bothered him.” 

“What had he been doing during the 
afternoon? Anything in particular?” 

“Nothing at all particular before half 
past four or so, sir.” 


“Oh?” said Collingwood. “Nothing 


Particular before half past four, eh? 
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Did he do something particular after 
half past four?” 

“There was a post came in just about 
then, sir,” answered Jabey. ‘There 
was an American letter—that’s it, sir, 
just in front of you. Mr. Bartle read 
it and asked me if we’d got a good clean 
copy of Hopkinson’s ‘History of Bar- 
ford.’ I reminded him that there was 
a copy among the books that had been 
brought from Mallathorpe’s mill some 
time ago.”’ 

“Books that had belonged to Mr. 
John Mallathorpe, who was killed?” 
asked Collingwood, who was fully ac- 
quainted with the chimney accident. 

“Yes sir. Mr. Bartle bought a lot 
of books that Mr. Mallathorpe had at 
the mill—local books. They’re there in 
that corner; they were put there when 
I fetched them, and he’d never looked 
over them since, particularly.” 

“Well, and this ‘History of Barford?’ 
You reminded him of it?” 

“T got it out for him, sir. He sat 
down, where you are sitting, and began 
to examine it. He said something about 
it being a nice copy, and we would get 
it off as soon as we could. ‘That’s it, 
sir. I didn’t read it, of course. And 
then he took some papers out of a 
pocket that’s inside it, and I heard him 
say, ‘Bless my soul, who’d have thought 
ad 

Collingwood picked up the book 
which the boy indicated, a thick, sub- 
stantially bound volume, inside one 
cover of which was a linen pocket, 
wherein were some loose maps and 
plans of Barford. ‘These what he took 
out?” he asked, holding them up. 

“Yes sir; but there was another 
paper, with writing on it—a_biggish 
sheet of paper, written all over.” 

“Did you see what the writing was? 
Did you see any of it?” 

“No sir, only that it was writing. I 
was dusting those shelves out, over 
there, when I heard Mr. Bartle say 
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what he did. I just looked round over 
my shoulder, that was all.” 

“Was he reading this paper that you 
speak of ?” 

“Yes sir. He was holding it up to 
the gas, reading it.” 

“Do you know what he did with it?” 

“Yes sir. He folded it up and put 
it in his pocket.”’ 

“Did he say any more 
marks ?” 

“No sir. He wrote a ijetter then.” 

“At once?” 

“Yes sir, straight off. But he wasn’t 
there more than a minute writing it. 
Then he sent me to post it at the box 
at the end of the alley.” 

“Did you read the address?” 

The lad turned to a book, which stood 
with others in a rack over the chimney 
piece, and tapped it with his finger. 
“Yes sir, because Mr. Bartle gave 
orders when I first came here that a 
registry of every letter sent out was to 
be kept. I’ve always entered them in 
this book.” 

“And this letter you’re talking about 
—to whom was it addressed?” 

“Mrs. Mallathorpe,. Normandale 
Grange, sir.” 

“You went and posted it at once?” 

“That very minute, sir.” 

“Was it soon afterward that Mr. 
Bartle went out?” 

“He went out as soon as I came back, 
sir.” 

“And you never saw him again?” 

Jabey shook his head. “Not alive, 
sir,” he answered. “I saw him when 
they brought him back.” 

“How long had he been out when 
you heard he was dead?” 

“About an hour, sir. Just after six 
o’clock it was when they told Mrs. 
Clough and me. He went out at ten 
minutes past five.” 

Collingwood got up. He gave the 
lad’s shoulder a friendly squeeze. “All 
right,” he said. “Now, you seem a 
smart, intelligent lad, so don’t mention 








make any re- 
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a word to any one of what we’ve been 
talking about. You have not mentioned 
it before, I suppose? Not a word? 
That’s right, don’t. Come in again to- 
morrow morning to see if I want you, 
Of course, after the funeral I shall want 
you to be here as usual. I’m going to 
put a manager into this shop.” 

When the boy had gone Collingwood 
locked up the shop from the house side, 
put the key in his pocket, and went to 
the kitchen. “Mrs. Clough,” he said, 
“ft want to see the clothes which my 
grandfather was wearing when he was 
brought home last night. Where are 
they °” 

“They’re in that little room aside of 
his bedchamber, Mestur Collingwood,” 
replied the housekeeper. “TI laid ’em all 
there on the clothespress, just as they 
were taken off of him by Lawyer 
Eldrick’s orders. He said they hadn't 
been examined, and weren't to be, till 
you came. Nobody whatever’s touched 
’em since.” 

Collingwood went upstairs and into 
the little room, a sort of box room open- 
ing out of that in which the old man 
lay. There were the clothes, and he 
went through the pockets of every gar- 
ment. He found such things as keys, 
a purse, loose money, a memorandum 
book, a bookseller’s catalogue or two, 
two or three big folded papers covered 
with writing, such as Jabey Naylor had 
described. 

The mention of that paper had ex- 
cited Collingwood’s curiosity. He was 
half inclined to go straight back and 
tell Eldrick what Jabey Naylor had just 
told him. But he reflected that while 
Naylor went out to post the letter the 
old bookseller might have put the paper 
elsewhere ; locked it up in his safe, pet- 
haps. One thing, however, Colling- 
wood could do at once—he could ask 


Mrs. Mallathorpe if the letter referred” 


to the paper. He was fully acquainted 
with all the facts of the Mallathorpe 
history. Old Bartle, knowing they 
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would interest his grandson had sent 
him the local newspaper accounts of its 
various episodes. It was only twelve 
miles to Normandale Grange, and an 
automobile would carry him there with- 
in the hour. He glanced at his watch 
—just ten o’clock. 

An hour later Collingwood found 
himself standing in a fine old oak- 
paneled room, the windows of which 
looked out on a romantic valley, whose 
thickly wooded sides were still bright 
with the red and yellow tints of autumn. 
A door opened, he turned expecting to 
see Mrs. Mallathorpe. Instead, he 
found himself looking at a girl, who 
glanced inquiringly at him, and from 
him to the card, which he had sent in 
on his arrival. 


CHAPTER IV. 
COLLINGWOOD CALLS. 


T once Collingwood realized that he 
was in the presence of one of the 
two fortunate young people who had 
succeeded so suddenly and, according 
to popular opinion, so unexpectedly, to 
John Mallathorpe’s wealth. This was 
evidently Miss Nesta Mallathorpe of 
whom he had heard, but whom he had 
never seen. She, however, looked at 
him as if she knew him and she ac- 
knowledged his bow with a smile. 

“My mother is out in the grounds 
with my brother,” she said, motioning 
Collingwood toward a chair. “Won't 
you sit down, please? I’ve sent for 
her; she will be here in a few minutes.” 

As they seated themselves they 
looked at each other, and she smiled 
again. “I have seen you before, Mr. 
Collingwood,” she said. “I knew it 
must be you when they brought in your 
card,” 

He used his glance of polite inquiry 
to make a closer inspection of his host- 
ess; He decided that Nesta Malla- 


thorpe was not so much pretty as emi- 
nently attractive-—a tall, well-developed, 
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warm-colored young woman, whose 
clear gray eyes and red lips and gen- 
eral bearing indicated the possession of 
good health and spirits. And he was 
quite certain that if he had ever met 
her before he would not have forgotten 
it. 

“Where have you seen me?” he 
asked, smiling back at her. * 

“Have you forgotten the mock trial 
—year before last?” she asked. 

Collingwood remembered what she 
was alluding to.. He had taken part, in 
company with various other law stu- 
dents, in a mock trial, a breach of prom- 
ise case, for the benefit of a certain 
London hospital. To him had fallen 
one of the principal parts, that of coun- 
sel for the plaintiff. 

“When I saw your name I remem- 
bered it at once,” she went on. “T was 
there because I was a probationer at 
St. Chad’s Hospital at that time.” 

“Dear me! So you were at St. 
Chad’s!” he continued, with a reminis- 
cence of the surroundings of the insti- 
tution they were talking of. “Very dif- 
ferent to Normandale.” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“And now that you are here?” he 
asked. 

“It’s very beautiful,” she answered, 
“but I sometimes wish I were back at 
St. Chad’s.” 

Collingwood realized that this was 
not the complaint of the well-to-do 
young woman who finds time hanging 
heavy. It was rather indicative of a 
desire for action. 

“T understand,” he said. “I think I 
should feel like that. One wants, | sup- 
pose—is it action, movement, what is 
it?” 

“Better call it occupation—that’s a 
plain term,” she answered. 

Before Collingwood could think of 
any suitable reply to this frank and 
candid statement, the door opened and 
Mrs. Mallathorpe came in, followed by 
her son. And the visitor suddenly and 
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immediately realized the force and 
meaning of Nesta Mallathorpe’s last re- 
mark. Harper Mallathorpe, a good- 
looking but not remarkably intelligent 
appearing young man of about Colling- 
wood’s own age, gave him the instant 
impression of being bored to death. 
The lack-luster eye, the aimless lounge, 
the hands thrust into the pockets of his 
Norfolk jacket, as if they took refuge 
there from sheer idleness, all these 
things told their tale. 

But there was nothing of aimlessness, 
idleness, or lack of vigor in Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe. She was a woman of char- 
acter, energy, of brains. Collingwood 
saw all that at one glance. 

“Mother,” said Nesta, handing Col- 
lingwood’s card to Mrs. Mallathorpe, 
“this gentleman is Mr. Bartle Colling- 
wood. He’s—aren’t you—yes, a law- 
yer. He wants to see you. Why, I 
don’t know. I have seen Mr. Colling- 
wood before, but he didn’t remember 
me. Now he’ll tell you what he wants 
to see you about.” 

“If you'll allow me to explain why 
I calfed on you, Mrs. Mallathgrpe,” said 
Collingwood. “I don’t suppose you 
ever heard of me, but you know, at any 
rate, the name of my grandfather, Mr. 
Antony Bartle, the bookseller of Bar- 
ford? My grandfather is dead; he died 
very suddenly last night.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe and Nesta mur- 
mured words of polite sympathy. 
Harper suddenly spoke, as if mere 
words were some relief to his obvious 
boredom. 

“T heard that this morning,” he said, 
turning to his mother. “Hopkins told 
me; he was in town last night. I meant 
to tell you.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe, glancing at some letters which 
stood on a rack above the mantelpiece. 
“Why, I had a letter from Mr. Bartle 
this very morning.” 

“It is that letter that I have come 
to see you about,” said Collingwood. 
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“T only got down here from London 
at half past eight this morning, and, 
of course, I have made some inquiries 
about the circumstances of my grand- 
father’s sudden death. He died very 
suddenly, indeed, at Mr. Eldrick’s of- 
fice. He had gone there on some busi- 
ness about which nobody knows any- 
thing. He died before he could men- 
tion it. And according to his shop boy, 
Jabey Naylor, the last thing he did was 
to write a letter to you. Now, I have 
reasons for asking. Would you mind 
telling me, Mrs. Mallathorpe, what that 
letter was about ?” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe moved over to the 
hearth and took an envelope from the 
rack. She handed it to Collingwood, 
indicating that he could open it. Col- 
lingwood drew out one of old Bartle’s 
memorandum forms and saw a couple 
of lines in the familiar handwriting. 


Mrs. MALLatTHorPeE, Normandale Grange. 

Mapam: If you should drive into town 
to-morrow, will you kindly give me a call? 
I want to see you particularly. Respect- 
fully, A. BartTLe. 

Collingwood handed back the letter. 
“Have you any idea to what that re- 
fers?” he asked. 

“Well, I think I have, perhaps,” an- 
swered Mrs, Mallathorpe. “Mr. Bartle 
persuaded us to sell him some books 
—local books—which my late brother- 
in-law had at his office in the mill. And 
since then he has been very anxious 
to buy more local books which are here 
in the house. I suppose he wanted to 
see me about that.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I suppose 
that’s it. You may think it odd that I 
wanted to know what he’d written 
about, but as it was certainly the last 
letter he wrote P 

“Oh, I’m quite sure it must have been 
that!” exclaimed Mrs. Mallathorpe. 

“Well, thank you again, and good-by. 
I have a car waiting outside there and 
I have much to do in Barford when I 
get back.” 




















The two young people accompanied 
Collingwood into the hall. Harper sud- 
denly brightened. “I say,” he said, 
“have a drink before you go. It’s a 
long way in and out. Come into the 
dining room.” 

But Collingwood caught Nesta’s eye 
and he was quick to read a signal in it. 
“No, thanks awfully!” he answered. “I 
won't, really. I must get back, I’ve 
such a lot of things to attend to. This 
is a very beautiful place of yours,” he 
went on, as Harper, whose face had 
fallen at his visitor’s refusal, followed 
with his sister to where the car waited. 

“It’s a thousand miles away from 
anywhere,” said Harper. “Nothing to 
do here.” 

“No hunting, shooting, fishing?” 
asked Collingwood. “Get tired of 
‘en? Well, why not make a private 
golf links in your park? You’d get a 
fine sporting course round there.” 

“That’s a good notion, Harper,” ob- 
served Nesta with some eagerness. 
“You could have it laid out this 
winter.” 

“Come and see us again,” said 
Harper. ‘Come for the night; we’ve 
got a jolly billiard table.” 

“Do!” added Nesta heartily. 

“Since you’re so kind, I will,” replied 
Collingwood, “but not for a few days, 
of course.” 

He drove off to wonder why he had 
visited Normandale Grange at all. For 
Mrs. Mallathorpe’s explanation of the 
letter was doubtless the right one. Col- 
lingwood, little as he had seen of An- 
tony Bartle, knew what a_ veritable 
sleuthhound the old man was where 
tare books or engravings were con- 
cerned. Yet the sudden exclamation of 
finding the paper? It all looked as if 
the old man had found some document, 
the contents of which related to the 
Mallathorpe family, and was anxious 
to communicate its nature to Mrs. 


Mallathorpe and to his own solicitor as 
soon as possible. 
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“But that’s probably only my fancy,” 
he mused as he sped back to Barford. 
“The real explanation is doubtless that 
suggested by Mrs. Mallathorpe.” 

On his way back to Barford he 
thought a good deal of the two young 
people he had just left. There was 
something of the irony of fate about 
their situation. There they were, in 
possession of money and luxury and 
youth, and already bored because they 
had nothing to do. He felt what closely 
approached a contemptuous pity for 
Harper, but he had no such thoughts 
about Nesta Mallathorpe. He had seen 
that she was of a different tempera- 
ment. 

“She'll 
said. 

There was immediate occupation for 
Collingwood himself when he reached 
the town. He had changed his mind as 
to his future plans. He would sell his 
grandfather’s business as soon as he 
could find a buyer. When he had 
reached Barford again and had lunched 
at his hotel, he went to Quagg Alley 
and shut himself in the shop, where 
he made a careful inspection of the 
treasures which old Bartle had raked 
up from many quarters. 

Within ten minutes of beginning his 
task Collingwood knew that he had 
gone out to Normandale Grange about 
a mere nothing. Picking up the “History 
of Barford,” which Jabey Naylor had 
spoken of, he was turning over its 
leaves, when two papers dropped out; 
one a half sheet of folded foolscap, the 
other a letter from some correspondent 
in the United States. Collingwood read 
the letter first; it was evidently that 
which Naylor had referred to as having 
been delivered the previous afternoon. 
It asked for a good, clean copy of Hop- 
kinson’s “History of Barford,” and 
then went on: “If you should ever come 
across a copy of what is, I believe, a 
very rare tract or pamphlet, ‘Customs 
of the Court Leet of the Manor of Bar- 


not stick there idling,” he 
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ford,’ published, I think, about 1720, I 
should be glad to pay you any price you 
like to ask for it—in reason.” 

Collingwood turned from it to the 
folded paper. It was headed, “List of 
Barford Tracts and Pamphlets in my 
box marked B. P. in the library at 
N. Grange,” and it was initialed at the 
foot “J. M.” Then followed the titles 
of some twenty-five or thirty works, 
among them was the very tract for 
which the American correspondent had 
inquired. And now Collingwood had 
what he believed to be a clear vision 
of what had puzzied him. His grand- 
father having just read the American 
buyer’s request, had found the list of 
these pamphlets inside the “History of 
Barford,” and init the entry of the par- 
ticular one he wanted, and at once he 
had written to Mrs. Mallathorpe in the 
hope of persuading her to sell what his 
American correspondent desired to buy. 
Plainly the old man’s visit to Eldrick 
& Pascoe’s had nothing to do with the 
letter to Mrs. Mallathorpe. Nor had 
he carried the folded paper in his pocket 
to Eldrick’s. When Jabey Naylor went 
out to post the letter Antony had placed 
the folded paper and the American let- 
ter together in the book and left them 
there. Quite, quite simple! 

But across the street, all unknown to 
Collingwood, Linford Pratt was think- 
ing a good deal. Collingwood had 
taken his car from a garage immedi- 
ately opposite Eldrick & Pascoe’s win- 
dows. Pratt, whose desk looked on to 
the street, had seen him drive away 
soon after ten o’clock and return about 
half past twelve. Pratt, who knew 
everybody in the business center of the 
town, knew the man who had driven 
Collingwood, andf#when he went out to 
his lunch, he asked him where he had 
been that morning. The man, who 
knew no reason for secrecy, told him, 
and Pratt went off to eat his bread and 
cheese and drink his one glass of ale 
and to wonder why young Collingwood 


had been to Normandale Grange. He 
became slightly anxious and uneasy, 
He knew that Collingwood must have 
made some slight examination of old 
Bartle’s papers. Was it, could it be, 
possible that the old man, before going 
to Eldrick’s, had left some memoran- 
dum of his discovery in his desk or in 
a diary? He had said that he had not 
shown the will, nor mentioned the will 
to a soul, but he might—old men were 
so very fussy about things—he might 
have set down in his diary that he had 
found it on such a day, and under such- 
and-such circumstances. 

However, there was one person who 
could definitely inform him of the rea- 
son of Collingwood’s visit to Norman- 
dale Grange—Mrs. Mallathorpe. He 
would see her at once and learn if he 
had any grounds for fear. And so it 
came about that at eight o’clock that 
evening Mrs. Mallathorpe, for the sec- 
ond time that day, found herself asked 
to see a limb of the law. 


CHAPTER V. 
PRATT’S PROPOSITION. 


HEN Pratt’s card was taken to 
her, Mrs. Mallathorpe was alone. 
Harper and Nesta were playing bil- 
liards in a distant part of the big house. 
Dinner had been over for an_ hour. 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, who had_ known 
what hard work and plenty of it was 
in her time, was trifling over the news- 
papers—rest, comfort, and luxury were 
no bore to her. She looked at the card 
doubtfully. Pratt had written a word 
or two on it: “Private and important 
business.” Then she glanced at the 
butler—an elderly man who had been 
with John Mallathorpe many years be 
fore the catastrophe occurred. 
“Who is he, Dickenson?” she asked. 
“Do you know him?” 
“Clerk at Eldrick & Pascoe’s, 
“T know 





ma’am,” replied the butler. 
the young man by sight.” 
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“Where is he?” inquired Mrs. Malia- 
thorpe. 

“In the little room = at 
ma'am,” said Dickenson. 

“Take him into the study,” com- 
manded Mrs. Mallathorpe. “I'll come 
to him presently.””’ She was utterly at 
a loss to understand Pratt’s presence 
there. Eldrick & Pascoe were not her 
lawyers, and she had no business of a 
legal nature in which they could be in 
any way concerned. But it suddenly 
struck her that that was the second time 
she had heard Eldrick’s name men- 
tioned that day. Young Mr. Colling- 
wood had said that his grandfather’s 
death had taken place at Eldrick & 
Pascoe’s office. Had this clerk come to 
see her about that? And, if so, what 
had she to do with it? Bearing an ex- 
pression of curiosity, Mrs. Mallathorpe 
entered the room where Pratt was wait- 
ing. She recognized at once that he 
was a shrewd and sharp person and 
was the bearer of important news. She 
quietly acknowledged Pratt’s elaborate 
bow, then motioned him to take a chair 
at the side of the desk which stood 
before the fireplace. She herself sat 
down at the desk, in John Malla- 
thorpe’s old armchair. Pratt realized 
that the real Master of Normandale 
Grange was there in the self-contained, 
quiet-looking woman who turned to 
him in a businesslike fashion. 

“You want to see me?” said Mrs, 
Mallathorpe. ‘What is it?” 

“Business, Mrs. Mallathorpe,” re- 
plied Pratt. “As I said on my card— 
of a private and important sort.” 

“To do with me?” she asked. 

“With you and with your family,” 
said Pratt. “And, before we go any 
further, not a scul knows of it but me.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe took another 
searching look at her visitor. Pratt 


present, 


was leaning on the corner of the desk, 
toward her; already he had lowered his 
tones to the mysterious and confiden- 
tial note. 
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“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” she said. “Go on.” 

Pratt bent a little nearer. “A ques- 
tion or two first, if you please, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe. And answer them; 
they’re for your own good. Young Mr. 
Collingwood called on you to-day.” 

‘Well—and what of it?” 

“What did he want?” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe hesitated and 
frowned a little, but Pratt hastened to 
reassure her. “I’m using no idle words, 
Mrs. Mallathorpe, when I say it’s for 
your own good. It is. What did he 
come for?” 

‘He came to ask what there was in a 
letter which his grandfather wrote to 
me yesterday afternoon.” 

“Antony Bartle had written to you, 
had he? And what did he say, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe? For that is important.” 

“No more than that he wanted me to 
call on him to-day, if I happened to be 
in Barford.” 

“Nothing more—not a word? Noth- 
ing as to why he wanted to see you?” 

“No. I thought that he probably 
wanted to see me about buying some 
books of the late Mr. Mallathorpe’s.” 

“Did you tell Collingwood that?” 
asked Pratt eagerly. 

“Yes—of course.” 

“Did it satisfy him?” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe frowned again. 
“Why shouldn’t it?’ she demanded. 
“It was the only explanation I could 
possibly give him. How do I know 
what the old man really wanted?” 

Pratt drew his chair still nearer to 
the desk.’ His voice dropped to a whis- 
per and his eyes grew full of meaning. 
“T’ll tell you what he wanted,” he said, 
speaking very slowly. “It’s what I’ve 
come for. Listen! Antony Bartle 
came to the office soon after five yes- 
terday afternoon. I was alone—every- 
body else had gone. I took him into 
Eldrick’s room. He told me that in 
turning over one of the books which 
he had brought from Mallathorpe mill 
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some short time ago, he had found— 
what do you think?” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe’s cheek had flushed 
at the mention of the books from the 
mill. Now, at Pratt’s question and 
under his searching eye, she turned 
very pale, and the clerk saw her fingers 
tighten on the arms of her chair. 
“What?” she asked. “What?” 

Pratt’s voice became little more than 
audible. But his tense whisper was 
clear. “John Mallathorpe’s will!” he 
answered, 

The woman glanced quickly about 
her—at the doors, the curtained win- 
dow. 

“Safe enough here,” whispered Pratt. 
“I made sure of that. Don’t be afraid 
—no one knows but me.” 

But Mrs. Mallathorpe seemed to find 
some difficulty in speaking, and, when 
she at last got out a word, her voice 
sounded hoarse. ‘Impossible !” 

“Tt’s a fact!” said Pratt. “Nothing 
was ever more a fact as you'll see. But 
let me finish my story. The old man 
told me how he’d found the will only 
half an hour before, and he asked me 
to ring up Eldrick so that we might all 
read it together. I went to the tele- 
phone. When I came back Bartle was 
dead—just dead. And—I took the will 
out of his pocket.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe made an involun- 
tary gesture with her right hand. And 
Pratt smiled craftily and shook his 
head. 

“Much too valuable to carry about, 
Mrs. Mallathorpe,” he said. “I’ve got 
it—all safe—under lock and key. But 
as I’ve said, nobody knows of it but my- 
self. Not a living soul! No one has 
any idea. Not one living soul knows 
that the will’s in existence, except me 
—and you!” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe was regaining her 
self-possession. She had had a great 
shock, but the worst of it was over. 
Already she knew, from Pratt’s man- 
ner, insidious and suggesting, that the 


will was of a nature that would dis- 
possess her and hers of their new 
wealth—the clerk had made that evi- 
dent by look and tone. So there was 
nothing for it but to face things, 
““What—what does it say ?” she asked. 

Pratt unbuttoned his overcoat, 
plunged a hand into an inner pocket, 
drew out a sheet of paper, unfolded 
it, and laid it on the desk. ‘An exact 
copy,” he said tersely. “Read it for 
yourself.” 

The clerk watched her narrowly as 
she read. 

“The effect of that?” she 
“What would it be, briefly?” 

“Precisely what it says,” answered 
Pratt. ‘‘Couldn’t be clearer!” 

“We should lose all?” she demanded 
almost angrily. “All?” 

“All except what he says there,” 
agreed Pratt. 

“And that,” she went on, drumming 
her fingers on the paper, “that would 
stand ?” 

“What it’s a copy of would stand,” 
said Pratt. “Oh, yes, don’t you make 
any mistake about it, Mrs. Mallathorpe. 
Nothing can upset that will. It’s as 
plain as a pikestaff. How it came to 
be made? Your late brother-in-law 
evidently wrote his will out—it’s all in 
his own handwriting—and took it down 
to the mill with him the very day of 
the chimney accident. Just as evidently 
he signed it in the presence of his man- 
ager, Gaukrodger, and his cashier, 
Marshall—they signed at. the same time, 
as it says there. Now I take it that, 
very soon after that, Mr. Mallathorpe 
went out into his mill yard to have a 
look at the chimney. Gaukrodger and 
Marshall went with him. Before he 
went he popped the will into the book, 
where old Bartle found it yesterday— 
such things are easily done. Perhaps 
he was reading the book, perhaps it lay 
handy. He slipped the will inside, any- 
way. And then he was killed—and, 
what’s more, the two witnesses were 


asked. 
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killed with him. So there wasn’t a man 
left who could tell of that will. But 
there’s half Barford could testify to 
those three signatures. Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe, there’s not a chance for you if 
J put that will into the hands of the two 
trustees !” 

He leaned back in his chair after 
that, nodding confidently, watching 
keenly. After a moment’s pause Pratt 
went on. 

“Perhaps you don’t understand,” he 
said. “I mean, you don’t know the ef- 
fect. Those two trustees—Charles- 
worth and Wyatt—could turn you all 
clean out of this to-morrow, in a way 
of speaking. Everything’s _ theirs. 
They can demand an account of every 
penny that you’ve all had out of the 
estate and the business from the time 
you took hold. If£ anything’s been 
saved, put aside, they can demand that. 
You’re entitled to nothing but the three 
amounts of ten thousand pounds each. 
Of course, thirty thousand is thirty 
thousand. It means, at five per cent 
fifteen hundred pounds a year—if you 
could get five per cent safely. But I 
should say your son and daughter are 
getting about ten thousand dollars a 
year each, aren’t they, Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe? It would be a nice comedown! 
A small house instead of Normandale 
Grange, genteel poverty—compara- 
tively speaking—instead of _ riches. 
That is, if I hand over the will to 
Charlesworth and Wyatt.” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe slowly turned her 
tyes on Pratt. And Pratt suddenly 
felt a little afraid; there was anger in 
those eyes, anger of a curious sort. 
It might be against fate, against circum- 
stance. It might not—why should it— 
be against him personally, but it was 
there, and it was malign and almost 
evil, and it made him uncomfortable. 

“Where is this will?” she asked. 

“Safe! In my keeping,” answered 
Pratt. : 

She looked him over, surmisingly. 
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“You'll sell it to me?” she suggested. 
“You'll hand it over, and let me burn 
it—destroy it?” 

“No,” answered Pratt, “I shall not! 
I won’t sell, but I’ll bargain. Let’s be 
plain with each other. You don’t want 
that will to be handed over to the trus- 
tees named in it—Charlesworth and 
Wyatt?” 

“Do you think I’m a fool, man?” she 
flashed out. 

“T should be a fool myself if I did,” 
replied Pratt calmly. ‘And I’m not a 
fool. Very well, then you’ll square me. 
You'll buy me, come to terms with me, 
and nobody shall ever know. I repeat 
to you, what I’ve said before, not a soul 
knows now—no, nor suspects. It’s ut- 
terly impossible for any one to find out. 
The testator’s dead, the attesting wit- 
nesses are dead. No one but you and 
myself ever need know a word about 
all this, if you make terms with me, 
Mrs. Mallathorpe.” 

“What do you want?” she asked sul- 
lenly. “You forget I’ve nothing of my 
own. I didn’t come into anything.” 

“I’ve a pretty good notion who’s real 
master here, and at Mallathorpe mill, 
too,” retorted Pratt. “I should say 
you’re still in full control of your chil- 
dren, Mrs. Mallathorpe, and that you 
can do pretty well what you like with 
them.” 

“With one of them, perhaps,’ she 
said, still angry and sullen. “But—I 
tell you, for you may as well know- 
if my daughter knew of what you've 
told me, she’d go straight to those trus- 
tees and tell. That’s a fact that you'd 
better realize. I can’t control her.” 

“Oh!” remarked Pratt. “Um! Then 
we must take care that she doesn’t 
know. Do you know what you want 
on this estate? You want a steward,” 
he said. “A steward and estate agent. 
John Mallathorpe managed everything 
for himself, but your son can’t, and 
pardon me if I say that you can’t, 
properly. You need a man—you need 
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me. You can persuade your son to that 
effect. Give me the job of steward 
here. I'll suggest to you how to do it 
in such a fashion that it’ll arouse no 
suspicion, and look just like an ordi- 
ary—very ordinary—business job, at a 
salary and on conditions to be arranged, 
and—you’re safe! Safe, Mrs. Malla- 
thorpe—you know what that means!” 

Mrs. Mallathorpe suddenly rose from 
her chair. ‘I know this,” she said, “T’ll 
discuss nothing, do nothing, till I’ve 
seen that will!” 

Pratt rose, too, nodding his head as 
if quite satisfied. He took up the copy, 
tore it into pieces and carefully dropped 
them in the glowing fire. “I shall be 
at my*lodgings at any time after five- 
thirty to-morrow evening,” he an- 
swered quietly. “Call there. You have 
the address, and you can then read the 
will with your own eyes. I shan’t bring 
it here. The game’s in my hands, Mrs. 
Mallathorpe.” 

Within a few minutes he was out in 
the park again. He knew that the 
woman he had just left was at his 
mercy and would accede to his terms. 

Pratt lived in a little hamlet of old 
houses on the very outskirts of Bar- 
ford, on the edge of a stretch of coun- 
try honeycombed by stone quarries, 
some in use, some already worked out. 
It was a lonely neighborhood, ap- 
proached from the nearest trolley route 
by a narrow, high-walled lane. He was 
halfway along that lane when stealthy 
footsteps stole to his side and a hand 
was laid on his arm. Just as stealthily 
came the voice of one of his fellow 
clerks at Eldrick & Pascoe’s. 

“A moment, Pratt. I’ve been waiting 
for you. I want a word in private!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
CRIME’S ROLLING STONE. 


started when he heard that voice 
and felt the arresting hand. Pratt 
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knew well enough to whom they be- 
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longed—they were those of one James 
Parrawhite, a little, weedy, dissolute 
chap who had been in Eldrick & Pas- 
coe’s employ for about a year. It had 
always been a mystery to him and the 
other clerks that Parrawhite was there 
at all, and that, being there, he was 
allowed to remain. He was not a Bar-’ 
ford man. Nobody knew anything 
whatever about him, though his occa- 
sional references to it seemed to indi- 
cate that he knew London pretty thor- 
oughly. But he was not desirable, and 
Pratt never desired him less than on 
this occasion. 

“What are you after—coming on a 
man like that?” demanded Pratt. 

“You,” replied Parrawhite. “I knew 
you’d got to come up this lane, so | 
waited for you. I’ve something to say.” 

“Get it said, then!” retorted Pratt. 

“Not here,’ answered Parrawhite. 
“Come down by the quarries—nobody 
about there.” 

“And suppose I don’t?” asked Pratt. 

“Then you'll be sorry for yourself to- 
morrow. ‘That’s all.” 

Pratt had already realized that -this 
fellow knew something. Parrawhite’s 
manner was not only threatening, but 
confident. He spoke as a man speaks 
who has got the whip hand. Vexed 
and perturbed, Pratt turned off with his 
companion into a track which lay 
among the stone quarries. It was a 
desolate, lonely place for secret work, 
and Pratt was certain that secret work 
was at hand. 

‘‘Now then!” he said, when they had 
walked well into this wilderness. “What 
is it? And no nonsense!” 

“You'll get no nonsense from me,” 
sneered Parrawhite. “I’m not that sort. 
This is what I want to say: I was iM 
Eldrick’s office last night, all the time 
you were there with old Bartle.” 

This swift answer went straight 
through Pratt’s defenses. He was pre 
pared to hear something unpleasant and 
disconcerting, but not that. And he 

















yoiced the first thought that occurred 
to him. “That’s a lie!” he exclaimed. 
“There was nobody there!” 

“No lie,” replied Parrawhite. ‘I was 
there. I was behind the curtain of that 
recess. And, since I know what you 
did, 1 don’t mind telling you we’re in 
the same boat, my lad! What I was 
going to do? You thought I'd gone 
with the others, but I hadn't. I’d 
merely done what I'd done several 
times without being found out, slipped 
in there to wait until you’d gone. Why? 
Because friend Eldrick, as you know, 
is culpably careless about leaving loose 
cash in the unlocked drawer of his 
desk, culpably careless, too, about never 
counting it. And a stray bit of change 
is useful to a man who gets only twenty 
a week. Understand?” 

“So you're a thief?” said Pratt bit- 
terly. 

“I’m precisely what you are—a 
thief!” retorted Parrawhite. “You 
stole John Mallathorpe’s will last night. 
I heard everything. I heard—the whole 
business—what the old man said, what 
you, later, said to Eldrick. I saw old 
Bartle die, I saw you take the will from 
his pocket, read it, and put it in your 
pocket. I know all, except the terms 
of the will. But I’ve a pretty good idea 
of what those terms are. Do you know 
why? Because I watched you set off 
to Normandale by the eight-twenty 
train to-night!” 

“Curse you for a dirty sneak!” 

Parrawhite laughed and flourished a 
heavy stick which he carried. “Not a 
bit of it,” he said almost pleasantly. “I 
thought you were more of a philoso- 
pPher. I fancied I’d seen gleams—mere 
gleams—of philosophy in you, at times. 
Fortune of war, my boy! Come now, 
you’ve seen enough of me to know I’m 
an adventurer. This is an adventure of 
the sort I love. Go into it heart and 
soul, man! Own up! You've found 


out that the will leaves the property 
away from the present holders, and 
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you’ve been to Normandale to bargain? 
Come now!” 

“What then?” demanded Pratt. 

“Then, of course, I come in at the 
bargaining,” answered Parrawhite. “I’m 
going to have my share. That’s a cer- 
tainty. You'd better take my advice, 
because you're absolutely in my power. 
I’ve nothing to do but to tell Eldrick 
to-morrow morning——” 

“Suppose I tell Eldrick to-morrow 
morning of what you’ve told me?” in- 
tesjected Pratt. 

“Eldrick will believe me before you,” 
retorted Parrawhite  imperturbably. 
“I’m a much cleverer, more plausible 
man than you are, my friend.” 

Pratt stood in a little hollow where 
they had paused, and thought rapidly 
and angrily. There was no helping it, 
he would have to tell, and to share. 
Sullenly, resentfully, he told. 

Parrawhite listened in silence, taking 
in every point. Pratt, knowing that 
concealment was useless, told the truth 
about everything, concisely, but omit- 
ting nothing. 

“All right,” remarked Parrawhite at 
the end. “Now, then, what terms do 
you mean to insist on?” 

“What’s the good of going into that?” 
asked Pratt. “Now that you’ve stuck 
your foot into it, what do my terms 
matter ?” 


“Quite right,” agreed Parrawhite. 
“They don’t. What matters is our 
terms. Now let me suggest, no, insist, 

Ss 


what they must be. Cash! Do you 
know why I insist on that? No? Then 
I’ll tell you. Because this young law- 
yer chap, Collingwood, has evidently 
got some suspicion of something.” 

“T can’t see it,” said Pratt uneasily. 
“He was only anxious to know what 
that letter was about.” 

“Never mind,” continued Parrawhite. 
“He had some suspicion, or he wouldn't 
have gone out there almost as soon as 
he reached Barford after his grand- 
father’s death. And even if suspicion 
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is put to sleep for a while, it can easily 
be reawakened. So, cash! We must 
profit at once, before any future risk 
arises. But what terms are you think- 
ing of ?” 

“Stewardship of their estate for life,” 
muttered Pratt gloomily. 

“With the risk of some discovery be- 
ing made some time, any time!” sneered 
Parrawhite. ‘Where are your brains, 
man. The old fellow, John Malla- 
thorpe, probably made a draft or two of 
that will before he did his fair copy. 
He may have left those drafts among 
his papers.” 

“If he did, Mrs. Mallathorpe ‘ud find 
em,” said Pratt stoutly. “I don’t be- 
lieve there's the slightest risk. I’ve fig- 
ured everything out. I don’t believe 
there’s any danger from Collingwood 
or from anybody—it’s impossible! And 
if we take cash, now, we’re selling for 
hundreds what we ought to get thou- 
sands for.” 

“The present is much more im- 
portant than the future, my friend,” an- 
swered Parrawhite. “To me, at any 
rate. Now, then, this is my proposal. 
I'll be with you when this lady calls at 
your place to-morrow evening. We'll 
offer her the will, to do what she likes 
with, for fifty thousand dollars. She 
can find that quickly. When she pays, 
as she will, we share equally, and then 
—well, you can go to the deuce! I 
shall go somewhere else. So that’s 
settled.” 

“No,” said Pratt. 

Parrawhite turned sharply, and Pratt 
saw a sinister gleam in his eyes. “Did 
you say no?” he asked. 

“T said no!” replied Pratt. “I’m not 
going to take twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for a chance that’s worth several 
hundred thousand. Now I! come to 
think of it, you can do your worst, tell 
what you like to-morrow morning. I 
shall tell ’em you’re what you are—a 
scoundrel !” 
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Parrawhite, with a queer cry or rage 
that might have come from some animal 
which saw its prey escaping, struck out 
at him with the heavy stick. The blow 
missed Pratt’s head, but it grazed the 
tip of his ear, and fell slantingly on his 
left shoulder. And then his anger, that 
had been boiling in Pratt ever since the 
touch on his arm in the dark lane, burst 
out, and he turned on his assailant, 
gripped him by the throat, before 
Parrawhite could move, and, after 
choking and shaking him until his teeth 
rattled and his breath came in jerking 
sobs, flung him violently against the 
masses of stone by which they had been 
standing. 

“Get up, you wretch, and I'll give 
you some more!” he said. “I'll teach 
you to ai 

He suddenly noticed the curiously 
still position in which Parrawhite was 
lying—he was as dead as Antony 
Bartle. Violent contact of his head 
with a rock had finished what Pratt had 
nearly completed with that vicious grip. 

He stood up at last, cursing Parra- 
white with the deep anger of despair. 
It was shameful, it was abominable, it 
was cruel! He felt as if he could cheer- 
fully tear Parrawhite’s dead body to 
pieces. But, even in these thoughts, 
came others of a more important na- 
ture. For there lay a dead man who 
was not to be put in one’s pocket like 
a will. It was necessary to hide that 
thing from the light—even that light. 
Within a few hours morning would 
break, and, lonely and deserted as that 
place was nowadays, some one might 
pass that way. Out of sight with him, 
then, and quickly. 

Pratt was very well acquainted with 
the spot where he stood, and now his 
quick mind immediately suggested @ 
safe hiding place for this thing that he 
could not carry away with him, and 
dare not leave to the morning sum 
Close by was a pit, formerly used for 
some quarrying purpose, which was 
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filled, always filled, with water. It was 
evidently of considerable depth; the 
water in it was black, the mouth was 
partly obscured by a maze of shrub 
and bramble. That bit of land was ab- 
solutely useless, and therefore neg- 
lected, and, as long as rain fell and 
water drained, that pit would always 
be filled to its brim. 

He remembered something else. 
Close by where he stood was a heap 
of old iron, fragments thrown aside 
when the last of the limestone had been 
torn out of the quarries. Pratt pro- 
ceeded to go about his unpleasant task 
skillfully. He fetched a quantity of this 
iron, fastened it in the dead man’s 
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clothing, drew the body, thus weighted, 
to the edge of the pit, and prepared to 
slide it into the black water. Quickly 
and methodically he removed the con- 
tents of Parrawhite’s pockets to his 
own, everything—money, watch, and 
chain, even a ring which the dead man 
had been evidently vain of. Then he 
let the body glide into the water, and 
after him he sent the heavy stick, care- 
fully fastened to a bar of iron. 

Five minutes later the surface of the 
water in that pit was as calm and un- 
ruffled as ever; not a ripple showed that 
it had been disturbed. © Pratt made his 
way out of the wilderness, swearing 
that he would never enter it again. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOUBLE DISAPPEARANCE 


FTER eleven months of vain search for Ambrose Small, a millionaire of 

Toronto, Canada, and John Doughty, his private secretary, part of the 

mystery of the double disappearance has been cleared up. Doughty has been 
iound. 

Both Mr. Small and Doughty disappeared in December, 1919; Mr. Small 
on December 2d, after having deposited one million dollars in a Toronto bank, 
the larger part of the proceeds of the sale of his chain of theaters. Doughty 
vanished on December 28th, a few days before the loss of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of securities from Small’s safe was discovered. 

The Toronto authorities sent photographs and descriptions of the missing 

men to police departments all over the world. In the case of Mr. Doughty 
his publicity brought the desired result. Edward Fortune, a constable of Oregon 
City, saw in Charles B. Cooper, an employee of a paper mill in that city, a great 
tfesemblance to John Doughty. For ten days Fortune watched Cooper, waiting 
for the man to take off his hat, for Doughty in the police picture was hatless. 
At last Fortune saw Cooper without a hat and was sure then that he had found 
the wanted man. The constable wired the Toronto police, and a detective who 
knew Doughty was sent to Oregon City to confirm the identification and take 
Doughty back to Toronto. In less than a year the ex-secretary had risen from 
the position of a factory hand to that of assistant foreman in one of the depart- 
ments of the mill. 
_ Doughy is charged with abducting Mr. Small and stealing the bonds. It 
is said that the ex-secretary denies stealing the securities, but admits that he 
nows where they are. Of Mr. Small’s whereabouts he says he has not the 
slightest idea, 











4 Ernest M. Poat 


Author of ‘‘‘A Tree 'n’ Everything,’’’ etc. 


T was early—beastly early; 
i seven o'clock, perhaps, and 
still dark outside. Janet— 

Ss 
my baby—had wakened me, 
demanding “graham crackers an’ a 
great big high drink of milk.” ~ And 
when her wants were supplied it 
seemed too late to go back to bed. 

Wherefore I[ sat in my bathrobe hug- 
ging a radiator and groaning inwardly, 
as is my habit, at the thought of a cold 
plunge. but it must be taken. I was 
starting for the bathroom when my 
night-buzzer sounded. 

I opened the sitting-room door. 
Miss Gallegher stood outside. ‘‘The 
doctor wants you,” she said and grinned 
maliciously, 

“Oh, Lord! Does the man never 
sleep? Allright. In two minutes.” 

I closed the door and dived into my 
dressing room, stripping off my bath 
robe as I ran. Knowing that | loved 
sleep as he did not, Doctor Bentiron 
was wont to consider my ease of morn- 
ings; he rarely sent for me so early. 
| inferred that this must be important. 

Preparations did not take long; 
years ago, in my ambulance days, I had 
worked out the irreducible minimum of 
clothing compatible with decency. 
Well within my stated time I was tum- 
bling down the wide stairway. 

The doctor was in his big, bare of- 
fice. Wrapped in the familiar, shabby, 





green bath robe, he lay back in his re- 
clining chair, smoking languidly, blink- 


ing at the wall before him. It was so 
I had left him at eleven o’clock last 
night; just so I found him now. He 
may have been there all night; 1 don’t 
know. 

He did not turn his head, but his 
bearded lips twitched faintly, and I 
knew that none of my disheveled haste 
was lost upon him. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron and 
paused to inhale deeply. “Blakely, my 
son,” each drawled word accompanied 
by a jet of tobacco smoke, ‘“‘you're due 
to go out into the cold world.” 

“In the middle of the night?” | asked 
mournfully. 

“*The night is fine, the walrus said; 
do you admire the view?’ It is an er- 
rand of mercy to the sick and afflicted. 
Umphf. Yes. Hasten, my son, and 
succor the afflictions of Mr. J. van 
Court Morley”—in the doctor’s mordant 
drawl the name became an epithet—“of 
the Kent Arms. That’s the monstrosity 
across the way, you know; he’s a neigh- 
bor, and he wants us to be neighborly. 
Seems his valet is sick, or dead, or 
something on that general order; and 
such ingratitude has annoyed Mr. Mor- 
ley dreadfully. Naturally he called on 
Old Doctor Bentiron—Always Open: 


Consultation Free.” His dragging 
voice capitalized the words. “Assisted 
by large staff of able specialists. 


That’s you, my son; go pacify the pup. 
Pax vobiscum.” 


“Oh,” said I, “is that all? I’m the 














human ambulance.” And I went back 
upstairs after a collar. 

If it had been an accident case I 
knew the chief would have told me so; 
but, except in extreme cases, the ex- 
perienced practitioner is disinclined to 
haste. A severed artery—if it be large 
enough; strangulation from any cause; 
and perhaps one or two other, rarer 
conditions, call for speed. Otherwise, 
people don’t die so quickly. 

Nevertheless, I dressed briskly, 
slipped into an overcoat, and ran back 
down the stairs. 

It was just beginning to grow light. 
I shivered in the bleak December air 
and hurried across the street more 
from cold than anxiety, toward the 
ugly, ornate fagade of the Kent Arms. 

This was a new place, still raw from 
the builder’s hands, whose gold-and- 
delft-blue sign announced “exclusive 
bachelor apartments.” It was full now, 
of course—like everything else in New 
York City ; but so new was it that I had 
identified none of its tenants. Whether 
the doctor knew this man Morley I had 
no idea; most of the population of 
Greater New York seemed to be in- 
cluded in his acquaintance. For my- 
self, | knew only that he must be at 
least moderately rich or he couldn’t live 
at the Kent Arms. 

Upon this conclusion I plunged into 
a tessellated, gilt-molding-and-oil-paint- 
ing-adorned lobby of the sort that 
makes one look about for the bar—if 
one’s memory runs back to the day of 
such sinful haunts—and stated my er- 
rand to the hallman. 

He was a monumental animal, with a 
vapid, snobbish countenance whose ex- 
pression was of haughty scorn and 
hearty sleepiness, in equal parts. His 


gold-laced coat was unbuttoned, and 
there was egg on his chin. Apparently 
the “exclusive 
early risers. 
“I want to see Mr. Morley,” said I. 
“Er—aw—ye cawn’t, me man. He’s 


bachelors” were not 
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not up, y’ know.” He had that truly 
British accent usually exhibited by 
doormen who come from Kokomo and 
Terre Haute. It annoyed me; nor do 
I care to be called “me man.” So I 
took him gently by the neck and 
turned him about; he was a big brute, 
but I am something of an out size my- 
self. 

“This man Morley’s rooms,” I di- 
rected, leading the way into one of the 
bird-cage elevators such apartments af- 
fect, “and make it snappy !” 

“Y-yes, sir!” 

Standing at attention, he tooled me 
up three floors, let me out, preceeded 
me down the hall, and rang the bell of 
a front apartment. At once I heard a 
quick, irregular step within. 

“Get out!” said I to the doorman; 
that “me man” still rankled. 

“Yes sir; thank you, sir.” 
got out. 

The door before me opened; a lean, 
sallow face, unshaven this morning, re- 
garded me from small, opaque eyes, like 
inset bits of black glazed pottery. 

“Mr. Morley?” 


And he 


He swung the door wide. “Yes, 
Doctor Bentiron ?” 

“His assistant, Doctor Blakely. 
What’s the trouble?” 

The man’s face twitched into a 


mirthless grin; and so dry and parch- 
mentlike was the integument that I half 
feared the strain would crack it. His 
ophidian eyes, depthless as jet beads, 
regarded me stealthily. He pulled a 
quilted dressing gown closer about his 
corded throat and shivered. 

“Why,” he answered, his voice husky 
and dry, “it’s my man, Higgs; my valet. 
I can’t rouse him. I’m afraid some- 
thing terrible has happened. He was 
a morphinist, you know’—and_ his 
tones went ragged on the word—“and 
he must have taken an overdose.” 

“*Was?’?” I repeated. “Is he dead?” 

Morley flinched from the question, 
staring at me in silence. Those flat, 


-_ 
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oqaque eyes, which seemed quite pupil- 





less, affected me unpleasantly, I dis- 
liked the fellow. 
“I—I’m afraid he is dead,” he re- 


plied slowly. “He was a—a morphin- 
ist”—again a queer pause upon the 
word-—“and he must have taken too 
much, It’s most annoying!” His dry 
tones were heartlessly petulant. “All 
this bother—and who’s to dress me, I’d 
like to know?” 

I was disgusted. “Most inconsid- 
erate! But——~ Suppose you take me 
to him now?” 

“Oh, yes; right this way!” 

He led me down a hall and opened 
the door at its rear. I stepped intd a 
close, windowless closet, the sort of 
cubbyhole which passes for a “servant’s 
room’’ in such houses. My host did not 
follow ; he waited in the hall. 

“Light switch just at the left,” he 
said. “Yes. As I say, he was a—mor- 
phinist. That’s his narcotic card, on 
the bureau. Poor Higgs! I was afraid 
he’d take too much some day. Now, if 
you'll excuse me, doctor?” 

He disappeared, and I looked over 
my patient. I saw a middle-aged man, 
so fresh-colored and healthy-looking 
that I wondered how long he had slept 
in such rooms. His eyes were closed; 
his round, neat-whiskered face still held 
the meek look of the serving man. 

One glance told me that he 
stone dead, but I crowded in past his 
narrow cot—the place could never have 
held a bed—to take the routine proofs 
of death. 

His extremities were quite cold, his 
abdomen still warm. He had been dead 
three or four hours, perhaps. Turn- 
ing back his lids I noticed that even in 
death his pupils were no bigger than 
pin points. “A dope fiend, sure enough,” 
I thought and straightened up. 

Reaching across his feet I picked up 
the card Morley had pointed out, the 
regulation permit issued by the com- 
missioner of narcotic drug addictions. 


, 


was 
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It stated tersely that physicians might 
prescribe morphine in quantities not to 
exceed twenty grains a day, to one 
John William Higgs, whose photo- 
graph was affixed for ~ identification. 
The picture was unmistakably that of 
the man who lay dead before me. 

It was all regular enough. I drew 
the sheet over the still, peaceful face 
and went out into the hall. Mr. Morley 
was nowhere in sight. I called his 
name. 

“One moment, doctor!” 
came from the bathroom. 

I waited, hearing the scratch of a 
match or two, the faint clink as of a 
glass set down. Then my host re- 
appeared, still in his dressing gown, and 
smoking a cigarette. All his emotion 
was gone. His face was placid, unruf- 
fled. 

“Dead, isn’t he!” It was an affirma- 
tion ; his flat, husky voice held no depth, 
no feeling. “Beastly bore. And now, 
what to do, hey?” 

“Notify the medical examiner,’ 
I shortly. “Where’s your phone?” 

Morley’s eyebrows went up languidly 
in surprise, but his face remained ex- 
pressionless as some unclean idol’s. 
“The coroner, you mean? But can't 


The voice 


, 


said 


- you fix it up—death certificate and all 


You’re a doctor; you know 
If it’s a question 


that, hey? 
the cause of death. 
of your fee - 
“Where's that phone? Nobody but a 
fool would write a certificate in case of 





poisoning, intentional or accidental, 
acute or chronic. This goes to the 


medical examiner !” 

He shrugged listlessly, shuffled into a 
cramped, overfurnished “den,” and in- 
dicated the telephone. As I picked up 
the instrument he sank into a padded 
chair, leaned back, and presently was 
dozing, his thick, ragged-fringed lids 
alternately covering and _ disclosing 
those unpleasant black eyes. 

I got the medical examiner’s office 
and made my report. 




















“Doctor Blakely speaking; Doctor 
Bentiron’s assistant. I’m at the Kent 
Arms, on Madison Avenue; Van Court 
Morley’s apartment, third floor front. 
Found his valet, a man called Higgs, 
dead in bed. A dope fiend—apparently 
died from an overdose. . . . What? 

Yes. Who’s coming? . . . All 
right.” 

I hung up. “Doctor la Motte, an as- 
sistant to the medical examiner, will be 
here in an hour or so. Meanwhile, 
leave everything as it is.” 

The man before me made no sign 
that he heard. “Callous brute!” I re- 
marked, more than half aloud; and re- 
peated my instructions. ‘‘You’re not to 
touch anything—not to go into that 
room—until the doctor from the medi- 


cal examiner’s office comes. You 
hear?” 
“Oh—ah, yes, dear man.” My host 


unveiled those eyes and blinked at me 
like—like a stuffed skunk. ‘No bally 
fear. But who’s to dress me, hey?” 

It was too much. “Dress yourself, 
fool!” I said snappily. 

With that I left him, half inclined to 
notify the police. Two or three flat- 
footed harness bulls in the apartment 
might rouse him to some sort of inter- 
est in things. But the cause of death 
was clear enough; I had no reason but 
spite. So I refrained, privately resolv- 
ing to double my fee. 

ack across the street I met Mrs. 
Rohan—the Mrs. Rohan—just emerg- 
ing from the doctor’s office. By eight 
o'clock, at the latest, Doctor Bentiron’s 
office hour was in full swing, and his 
wealthiest patients usually drew the 
irst appointments. ‘Get up earlier; do 
you good,” he would drawl when they 
protested they couldn’t come in the mid- 
dle of the night. And, if one of them 


were five minutes late, the appointment 
was forfeited ruthlessly ; and the next, 
perhaps, set two hours earlier. 

I slipped in ahead of the next patient 
tomake my report. The chief had not 
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moved, so far as I could see; the pile of 
cigarette butts on his ash tray was 
higher ; that was all. 

“Umphf,” said he and smoked furi- 
ously until a blue nimbus surrounded 
his mouse-gray head. “Lord deliver 
me from hysterical women. Well, my 
son?” 

“J. van Court Morley is a disagree- 
able beast,” I told him. ‘And his valet 
is dead; very dead.” 

‘“Dead”—with a total lack of interest ; 
we doctors see so very much of death. 
“How come?” 

“Dope fiend. Morphinist. I saw his 
card. Dead for four hours, and his 
pupils still contracted. He took an 
overdose.” 

“So?” The doctor’s left eyebrow 
rose infinitesimally; for a moment a 
tiny spark showed in his long, dull, 
gray eyes. “A hophead, you say? And 
he died from an overdose of his drug. 
Umphf. Yes. Exactly. You are be- 
come a diagnostician, Freddy, dear. 
How do you know?” 

I flushed. Doctor Bentiron 
called me Freddy save in reproof. 

“Well,” said I defensively, “there 
were all the signs of morphine poison- 
ing; and Morley seemed sure that’s 
what it was. Anyway, it’s no more 
than an unofficial guess; I notified the 
medical examiner’s office, of course.” 

The chief yawned mightily. “Say on, 
old son; you interest me strangely.” 
His dry voice was edged with sarcasm. 

3ut I shook my head. That was 
all; and why should Doctor Bentiron 
concern himself with such an ordinary 
affair as this: a perfectly undistin- 
guished person—and a dope fiend to 
boot—found dead in bed? Men are 
found dead every day, and with far less 
obvious causes. 

The chief pushed one of the battery 
of buttons on his right chair arm. Miss 
Gallegher popped in at the door. 

“Townsend next, isn’t it? Tell him 
to wait.” Groaning, he began to heave 


never 
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himself up; one would have thought 
him feebler than a typhoid patient— 
when in fact he was stronger than I; 
and I am strong. 

“For how long, doctor?” the girl ven- 
tured. 

“Uumphf. Until I get back.” He 
pushed another button, and the big all 
orderly appeared. “Coat, Hanrahan. 
Yes, and car; may want it later.” 

His people scattered, as always at 
the word of command, for Doctor 
Bentiron was served with an eager zeal 
surprising in contrast with his impas- 
sivity. But we knew him; and there- 
fore loved him. 

In thirty seconds he was being helped 
into a shapeless gray homespun coat; 
a nurse retrieved his faded bath robe 
from the floor, where he had dropped 
it; another brought his hat—a battered, 
ruinous slouch. Hanrahan preceded 
us down the hall and stood at attention 
beside the open door ; Miss Morgan, the 
chief clerk, appeared from the outer 
office, notebook in hand, lest the doctor 
might wish to leave instructions. And 
his huge blue limousine was already 
pulling up at the curb, liveried chauf- 
feur and footman in place, severely 
correct. Before the car had stopped 
the latter was on the ground, opening 
its door. 

As often before, I viewed all this 
ceremony with amazement; it was so 
oddly incongruous with the doctor’s 
easy, slouching shabbiness. More, it 
was all voluntary. I never had known 
him to comment in words upon his peo- 
ple’s attentions. They did not mind; 
the doctor was served. They took their 
pleasure in that, as did I, who would 
have gone as far as any of them to save 
him trouble. 

Hands half elbow deep in the pockets 
of his loose, baggy trousers, Doctor 
Bentiron paused an instant on the top 
step and blinked. 

“Umphf,” said he; no more. 


- 


But 


at the tone of that grunt—with which 
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the chief could express a _ hundred 
meanings—all his people—I also—stood 
straighter, flushed with pride. The 
chief was pleased with us! 

“Wait, Perkins,” he drawled to the 
footman; and to me: “Come on, 
Blakely. We go to make a visit of con- 
dolence upon our neighbor.” 

Noiseless as a shadow, he drifted 
down the steps and out into the street. 
He moved wearily, his lean legs sag- 
ging from the hips as though each step 
must be his last; he avoided the hurry- 
ing traffic indifferently. Twice and 
thrice a spinning wheel almost grazed 
his heel—but not quite. But I, being 
without the muscular control of a tight- 
rope walker, must wait for one and 
another car to pass, hurry as | would. 

The doctor waited for me at the 
other curb, immobile, impassive, ciga- 
rette drooping from his bearded lips. 


“What’s the idea?” I asked him, 
panting. ‘Morley don’t need to be 


comforted;- all that worries him is 
who'll dress him, now his valet’s dead.” 

“Umphf,” replied the doctor. “I am 
very busy. I have no time to spare; 
none at all. Therefore I make calls 
without reason. Yes, no? Here's 
La Motte——” as a car drove up and 
stopped. “We’ll go in with him.” 

I shrugged; in this mood T knew the 
chief would say no more of his reasons 
for this visitation, so I held my peace 
while he greeted Doctor la Motte, the 
assistant medical examiner—or rather, 
while La Motte greeted him, for the 
chief only grunted. 

“Good morning, doctor! Whither 
away so early? Going up to look at 
my body with me? Morning, Blakely; 
how’s the old bean? You reported this 
shocking and distressing affair, didn’t 
you? And him so young, too! Or was 
he?” 

With the callousness of the true 
pathologist he burlesqued grief. He 
was a small, slender man, rather older 
than I; in the early forties. He was 























very dark, vivacious, and of a foreign 
cast, with a little, jet-black mustache 
and imperial; and in talking he gri- 
maced and gesticulated like the French- 
man he was not. 

“Coming up? Good! I suppose you 
know him, doctor—this man Mar- 
lowe ?” 

“T do not,” replied the chief phleg- 
matically as we entered the lobby of the 
Kent Arms. “None the less, I will go 
up and mingle my tears with yours— 
if you shed any.” 

My recent acquaintance, the hallman, 
had been reénforced. Three or four 
others of his kind stood by the tele- 
phone desk, heads together, savoring 
this delicious bit of news; a dead man, 
right in the house! 

La Motte and I following, Doctor 
Bentiron slouched noiselessly up to 
this group and stopped. Presently the 
hallman, conscious of some presence 
near him, glanced over one fat shoul- 
der. Seeing me first—my stature gives 
me a high visibility in most companies 
—he turned red and scowled. Then his 
eye lit upon Doctor Bentiron. 

Thumbs in belt, stooped forward 
from the waist, the chief stood on wide- 
set feet. His gray eyes, usually so dull 
and vague, were focused upon the 
florid face before him. Insolent serv- 
ants, indifferent service, always irri- 
tated the doctor. 

Beneath his stare the luckless door- 
man withered and shrank like a de- 
flating balloon. So for thirty seconds; 
then: 

“Up,” drawled the chief, and lan- 
guidly waggled a thumb at the lift. 

The fellow leaped to obey; we all 
crowded into the cage, La Motte chuck- 
ling quietly, and presently we had 
reached Morley’s door. 

It was open, and the man’s face 
thrust out into the hall. Apparently 


he was anxious to be quit of his 
thoughtless valet. He surveyed us with 
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those unchanging eyes and beckoned 
us in. 

“The coroner?” 

“Medical examiner,” explained La 
Motte briskly. “Coroners are passée. 
And this is Doctor Bentiron.” 

Morley bowed; his dry face cracked 
into an acrid grin. “Overwhelmed! 
This way; and please get it over with 
as soon as possible. Beastly annoying, 
this sort of thing. And who’s to dress 
me?” He was still in his gown. 

“Umphf,” remarked Doctor Bent- 
iron, eyes absently upon the ceiling. 
“‘Oh, oysters dear, the walrus said, I 
deeply sympathize.’ Don’t take it so 
hard, dear friend.” 

Our host looked puzzled, but La 
Motte and I both snorted. 

We reached the servant’s room, and 
La Motte stood back, as a matter of 
course, to let Doctor Bentiron in. 
There was hardly space for two. The 
chief lounged in, blinked at the body, 
and pulled up both sleeves of its old- 
fashioned night shirt. 

“Umphf,” said he. ‘No marks.” 

Morley’s husky half whisper an- 
swered him; the man peered over 
La Motte’s shoulder, his dead eyes 
blinking. “Oh, he wasn’t a _ needle 
worker; he was a mouth man.” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor with a 
new intonation. He favored our host 
with an odd, sidelong glance. 

Then he leaned over the cot and 
wiped the dead face with a sheet cor- 
ner. As the cloth touched the left 
nostril he lifted it; it held a tiny red 
stain. 

Beside me, Morley started convul- 
sively. But the chief paid no heed. He 
was glancing indifferently at Higgs’ 
narcotic permit, which I had replaced 
on the diminutive bureau. 

“A  twenty-grain habit. Umphf. 
Yes. Exactly.” He fell to searching 
the drawers. ‘“Where’s his stuff?” 

Again it was Morley who answered. 
“He must have taken it all. He took 
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an overdose. Maybe it was intentional ; 
he’s been despondent.” 

The doctor did not answer. He 
slouched out into the hall, nodding to 
La Motte, and the latter, in his turn, 
stooped over the body. 

It was only for a moment; then he 








straightened. “All right, Mr. Mar- 
lowe F 

“My name is Morley—J. van Court 
Morley !” 


The medical examiner grinned im- 
pudently. None of us seemed very 
favorably impressed by Mr. Morley. 
Then: 

“All right. 
and get him out of your way. 
up at the morgue.” 

This, it seemed, did not please our 
host. “But, I say, you know!” he pro- 
tested. “The man’s got relatives—a 
father, or a wife, or some such thing. 
They'll be wanting to bury him.” 

La Motte shrugged. “Where’s your 
phone ?” 

“But, I say! It’s all plain enough, 
you know—an addict; you can see for 
yourself.” He gestured at the permit 
card. “Just took an overdose—lots of 
’em do, no doubt. Why bother with an 
inquest, and all that rot, hey?” 

Just then I missed the chief. He had 
disappeared, silently and unobtrusively. 
So | left them arguing and started 
down the hall. 

The bathroom door was open. 
ing in, I saw the chief standing before 
the lock-fast cupboard over the lava- 
tory. In his hand was a wire paper clip; 
as I watched he straightened it out and 
bent one end into a tiny hook. 

“Stay there, my son,” he drawled in- 
differently over his shoulder, ‘‘and 
keep J. van Court out of my way for 
a minute.” 

I grinned to myself. His back was 
turned squarely toward me, yet I had 
been sure I could not catch him un- 
awares. For all his apparent abstrac- 


I’ll send the dead wagon 
Finish 


Look- 


tion the doctor’s senses were alert as 
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a wild cat’s. I glanced back; La Motte 
and Morley still argued. Behind our 
host’s back I made a sign, and the 
pathologist, grinning like Mephis- 
topheles, raised his voice, gesticulating 
violently. He, too, knew Doctor Bent- 


iron. 
“I’m an officer of the law!” he 
shouted. “Are you trying to ” 





Under cover of his meaningless ex- 
citement, before which Morley shrank, 
I turned back to the chief. ‘Go to it,” 
I whispered. “La Motte’ll keep him 
occupied.” 

The chief grunted indifferently, 
thrusting his improvised pick-lock into 
the cupboard’s keyhole. He twisted it 
deftly for a moment; then the lock 
clicked and the door swung open. 
Doctor Bentiron was master of many 
an obscure art. 

On the top shelf of the cupboard 
were various ornate bottles and jars: 
toilet waters, hair tonics, massage 
creams—at which I grinned again, re- 
membering their owner’s complexion. 
On the next shelf, flanked by a red- 
and-white-labeled, square-sided drug- 
gist’s dispensing bottle, were three small 
metal cases of familiar appearance. 

“Umphf,” remarked Doctor Bent- 
iron, opening one case. “Hypodermic 
syringe, complete. Three of ‘em. 
Bottle of five hundred half-grain tab- 
lets of morphine sulphate, two-thirds 
full. Exactly.” As he named them he 
pocketed all four articles. ‘“Confis- 
cated,” said he. 

The chief next opened a_ shallow 
drawer below the cupboard’s three 
shelves; now he drew from it a long, 
finger-thick tube of red rubber, a funnel 
at one end—a stomach tube. 

He turned it over in his hands, exam- 
ining its rounded, fenestrated tip. 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. It 
was a grunt of satisfaction. “Look.” 

Turning, he showed me a white crust, 
like dried brine, which seemed to cover 
the inside of the tube and had oozed 














out and dried on its tip. Then he rolled 
the thing up and concealed it, also, upon 
his person—not a difficult matter, since 
the chief’s clothes were loose enough 
and baggy enough to have covered two 
men. 

“Let’s go.” Moving with deceptive, 
noiseless speed, he was past me and 
lounging in the outer doorway, half 
asleep and utterly bored, while Morley 
was still in the act of turning around. 

Apparently the latter had exhausted 
his protests; La Motte’s unexpected 
vehemence seemed to have dazed him. 
At any rate, he was chiefly anxious to 
be rid of us; so much I could see. 

“The phone’s in here,” announced his 
husky voice; but Doctor Bentiron held 
up a hand. 

“Come, La Motte,” he ordered dryly, 
“you can phone from my place. Haven't 
you bothered the gentleman enough? 
Such a coil over a mere valet—my 
word!” 

Morley gave him a grateful glance; 
he did not see how the chief's indiffer- 
ent drawl caricatured his own attitude. 
And La Motte obeyed the doctor, as 
most men did; without more words we 
departed, and Morley shut his door 
upon us. 

Ignoring us, Doctor Bentiron went 
home, and we followed meekly. He 
did not speak until he was bathrobe- 
Wrapped once more, and ensconced in 
his big chair with a fresh-rolled ciga- 
rette burning well. 

At last he blinked at us. “Still here?” 
and pressed a button. “Chairs, Han- 
rahan.” 

And when the chairs were brought in 
and La Motte and I seated in them, he 
smoked his cigarette to the very butt in 
silence, staring dully at the bare wall 
before him. 

At last he spoke. ‘La Motte. Rush 
that body to the morgue. Do the 


autopsy at once—this morning. Make 
a complete toxicological analysis ; stom- 
ach, and all other organs, separately.” 
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“For morphine, you mean? But 
what’s the ‘ 

“For morphine and all other poisons. 
Quantitative. Make it snappy; and 
phone me your results right away.” 

“But, doctor,” protested La Motte, 
“what's the use of all that? We know 
what we'll find.” 

“Umphf,” returned the doctor, still 
abstracted, still gazing mournfully past 
us both. “La Motte, I taught you all 
you know about medical jurisprudence 
—if you know anything about it.” It 
was quite true; La Motte was a grad- 
uate of the school in which the chief 
had taught psychiatry and medical juris- 
prudence for twenty years and more. 





“Yes, doctor.” The  pathologist’s 
voice was submissive. 
“Umphf. Yes. Exactly. Do as 


you’re told, and afterward we will con- 
sider together. Now get out.” And the 
doctor pushed another button. 

As we rose Miss Fahey came in. 

“T will telephone.” 

She had taken the chief’s portable 
phone from his bookcase and plugged 
it into the socket on the arm of his 
chair before we were out of the door. 

In the hall La Motte looked at me. 
“What the devil?” he whispered. 

[ shrugged. “How should I know? 
Something’s stirred the chief all up or 
he’d never be using the telephone him- 
self.” For Doctor Bentiron scorned 
that irritating convenience as a rule, as 
he did the daily papers. ‘You'd better 
skip.” 

Then he was gone. The regular pro- 
cession of patients—on fifteen-minute 
headway—began to file into the doctor’s 
private office; and I went about my own 
affairs, not even wondering much. I 
knew that in his own good time the 
chief would explain himself. 


At one o’clock, just as I was going 
up to my rooms for lunch, Miss Galle- 
gher called me to the phone. It was 
La Motte. 
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“What?” 
ready?” 

“I had my orders.” His reply was 
only half ip jest. “I rushed it—got 
three of our chemists at work. And 
all for nothing! The joke’s on the 
doctor for once.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” I warned him. 
“Got your figures ready?” I fumbled 
for pencil and pad. 

“Yes; and they’re just what I ex- 
pected. Autopsy negative; a bit of fat 
in the liver and mild chronic interstitial 
nephritis. Brain a little wet; he’d been 
alcoholic, too, I fancy. Chemically, 
fifty-seven grains of morphine in the 
stomach; most of it still crystallized. 
Go tell the boss!” And he chuckled. 

“Hold the wire,” I cautioned. “I 
don’t know what he wants.” 

| went in to make my report. 





I asked. “Through al- 


Doctor Bentiron listened  indiffer- 
ently. When I was done, “Well?” he 
inquired. 

“Well?” I repeated. “Isn't that 
enough ?” 

“Umphf. Idiot. I could have told 


you that much myself. The other 
organs, sweet infant—ingenuous child. 
Liver, reddy; spleen, Freddy; kidneys, 
Freddy. Any dope in them?” 

I went back to the phone. “La Motte? 
Blakely speaking. The doctor wants to 
know about the other organs ?” 

“What’s the matter with him?” A 
brief pause, then: “Spleen, negative. 
Liver, a trace. Kidneys, about a quar- 
ter of a grain. Does he want exact 
metric?” 

“IT don’t know. Any other poisons? 
Give me everything; I imagine the chief 
is annoyed with us.” 

“Nope. That’s all.” 

I returned to Doctor Bentiron, who 
waited placidly. 

“Umphf,” said he. “That settles it.” 
He yawned mightily. “Go, my son; 
tell La Motte to come up at once.” 

I did so, and scarcely took time to 
eat, lest I miss whatever revelation the 
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chief intended—although I was still 
quite at sea. 

At two o'clock the pathologist ap- 
peared, as mystified as I; and we both 
hurried back to the private office. The 
doctor lay back in his chair between the 
two huge revolving bookcases, sunk in 
smoky somnolence. There were four 
chairs in front of him. He grunted 
lethargically, waggling a thumb toward 
them, and we sat down. 

Then he pushed a button. The or- 
derly appeared, to receive some whis- 
pered instructions. 

“When I ring,’ the chief finished. 
Then: “Blakely, step out to the street. 
I imagine you'll find Lieutenant 
O’Malley, of the metropolitan police 
force, somewhere about. Just say to 
him: ‘Fetch him over.’ ” 

I went out. Sure enough, a slight, 
inconspicuous figure, derby-hatted, 
square-toed, strolled along the opposite 
curb. I whistled; the man turned and 
came toward me. 

It was O’Malley—Lieutenant O’Mal- 
ley now—his ugly, kindly face hard- 
bitten as ever, his little eyes as restless, 
his voice as reluctant, like a rusty hinge. 

“Yeah, doc,” said he. “He ain’t been 
out¢ but tell the doctor he’s been phon- 
ing, th’ hallboy says. An’ just now a 
feller come up that I know f’r a boot- 
legger. TI give ’im th’ razz.” 

“The doctor says to fetch him over.” 

“Right, sorr!’’ He saluted, not me, 
but the doctor—as, in the army, one 
salutes the C. O. in his adjutant’s per- 
son. Then he turned away, wasting no 
words, and went straight into the Kent 
Arms. 

I returned to Doctor Bentiron’s office 
to repeat O’Malley’s words. 

“Good!” 

The chief grunted and rolled another 
cigarette. Above its smoke he brooded 
in silence, and La Motte and I awaited 
his pleasure. 

Within ten minutes we heard Mr. 
J. van Court Morley’s voice in the hall, 

















louder now, and with more body; but 
it quavered. 

“I say, now! 
man? You've no right 

The door swung open. “In ye go!” 
creaked O'Malley; and in he came. 
Following, the little detective uncovered 
a rust-red head, streaked now with 
gray. “Here he is, sorr!”’ 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, motioning 
a thumb toward the two vacant chairs. 

O'Malley sat down forthwith, but 
the other stepped forward. A band of 
sweat lay on his upper lip, and his 
black eyes shone. He walked jerkily ; 
his hands twitched. 

“This is an outrage!” he began, 
boldly enough. “I'll have an explana- 
tion of this. Do you know who | r 

He stopped short. The big orderly, 
Hanrahan, had entered, and now 
handed Doctor Bentiron a hypodermic 
syringe, its needle attached, its plunger 
drawn right back. 

Morley crouched as though to spring, 
then caught himself up. “What do you 
mean by this?” he repeated, but his 
voice went up and down. He staggered 
back and dropped into a chair, gripping 
its arms tight, fascinated eyes upon the 
chief’s right hand. 

Doctor Bentiron said nothing. He 
did not move; he did not so much as 
glance at his visitor, but regarded the 
blank wall with dull, weary eyes. 

Morley wet his lips. Those dead 
eyes were‘alive now, and hungry. His 
ugly, well-kept hands gripped each 
otker tightly; but in spite of himself 
he began to tremble. His knees 
knocked together; his elbows rapped a 
tattoo upon the chair arms. 

“ITT,” he began, and his voice broke. 
“Oh, what is it—what is it? Why do 
you torture me so?” He _ sobbed 
thickly, and the sob was cut short by 
a convulsive, shuddering yawn; it pro- 
duced a sound ghastly, indescribable. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, 

wearily unmoved. “Five grains in 


What's this mean, my 
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this.” He held up the tiny syringe; its 
bright needle flashed. 

With that Morley slid from the chair 
to his knees. His hat rolled off un- 
heeded, disclosing scanty, disheveled 
hair; his coat fell open, and | saw the 
silk pajamas beneath. Evidently Mr. 
Morley had found no one to dress him 
properly, as yet. 

Hands clasped, tears streaking down 
his yellow face, he groveled before the 
doctor as before the image of some in- 
different deity; and, like that idol, the 
doctor maintained his absent, weary 
stafe. 

“Oh!” the man sobbed. “Give it to 
me—give it to me! Don’t torture me 
so—-you know I need it.” 

“Why did you murder your valet?” 
inquired Doctor Bentiron casually. 

“Wh—what? I don’t know what 
you mean. Don’t play with me!” 

“Umphf. Five grains of good stuff; 
S. and D.—and your own gun.” 

Morley beat his head upon the floor. 
His abasement was pitiful, horrible. 
“Oh!” he moaned, and another yawn 
caught him in a strong spasm, locking 
his jaws open. 

“Anything y’ say’ll be used agains’ 
yuh,” croaked O'Malley; but the writh- 
ing creature on the floor paid no heed. 

“Yes—yes!” he sobbed out eagerly. 
“T confess—I killed him! Now give it 
to me.” He rose to his knees, stretch- 
ing out clawlike hands. 

“*T murdered my valet, Higgs; I 
poisoned him with morphine,’” droned 
the doctor inexorably. “Say it.” 

And Morley said it in an eager, gab- 
bling whine, then launched himself to- 
ward the hypodermic in the chief’s out- 
stretched hand. 

Trembling all over, disregarding us 
completely, he dragged up his loose 
sleeve to disclose a lean, corded arm all 
swollen and covered with scars. His 
shaking right hand steadied miracu- 
lously as it approached his bared left 
arm; he plunged the needle in and 
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drove the piston home with one gesture, 
all the while making the growling, 
mumbling noises of a hungry dog at 
a bone—sounds of pure animal need. 

Doctor Bentiron blinked at him dis- 
dainfully. “You have no stamina, Mor- 
ley,” he said reprovingly. “You had 
a shot this morning; you weren’t really 
suffering—yet.” 

The other still knelt, face uplifted 
with a rapt, waiting look. Then his 
ragged lashes drooped; his eyes were 
opaque once more, like bits of inset 
lacquer. He rose, calm, composed, 
once more master of himself. 

“Well, come on, old friend,” droned 
the chief’s expressionless voice, no 
more softened by the man’s recovery 
than by the evident suffering which had 
preceded it, “let’s have the horrid de- 
tails.” 

Morley shrugged. He had reseated 
himself and was wiping tears and sweat 
from his face. “I might as well,” he 
answered, apathetically frank. “You've 
caught me with a habit; the other 
doesn’t make it much worse. Higgs 
found out my secret. He knew that I 
was a—a morphinist, too. He was a 
registered addict; he could buy M. 
openly; but he wasn’t satisfied, even 
with twenty grains a day.” The dead 
eyes shifted craftily. “He kept beg- 
ging from me—all I’d give him. And 
M. is harder to get every day, by the 
underground. I couldn’t spare it—and 
I told him so. Then he threatened to 
turn me up—to squeal to the revenue 
men and the drug commissioner. I 
couldn’t have that, of course; it would 
have ruined me socially—and maybe 
they wouldn’t have let me have any 
more!” He shuddered. “So I acted. 
T didn’t kill the man, gentlemen. I 
had a dram bottle of M. in cubes, 
and I just gave it to him. He was wild 
for the stuff—he took it all, and it killed 
him. It was an overdose.” 

He looked about at us defensively. 
La Motte stirred. ‘“We-ell,” said he, 
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mildly regretful, “I doubt if we can 
hold him on that, after all.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, 
“Not necessary. Morley’—almost af- 
fectionately—“you’re an awful liar. 
Will you tell the truth—or shall I? 
You see,” not waiting for an answer, 
“Higgs wasn’t a dope fiend at all.” 

I started to speak, but La Motte was 
before me. “But, doctor,” he pro- 
tested, “we all saw his card!” 

“Be still. Morley, here, is an old 
hophead. He knows all the jargon of 
the craft—and the tricks of it. Didn't 
you hear him this morning: ‘Needle 
worker—mouth man?’ Umphf. Yes. 
The narcotic laws made him trouble; 
he wouldn’t register as an addict—prob- 
ably afraid they’d make him take the 
cure. So he subsidized his valet, Higgs; 
hired him to register, no doubt with the 
aid of some careless or friendly doctor. 
That it, J. van Court?” 

The other stared at him, 
mouthed. *‘‘H—how’d you know 

“Well, and that was that. Exactly. 
It worked splendidly—for a_ while. 
Then Higgs got restive; tried black- 
mail, maybe, or his conscience troubled 
him—or his pride. At any rate he 
balked, then threatened. So you, Mor- 
ley, slipped him a couple of grains or 
so of morphine, out of your stock— 
in his coffee, perhaps. And he died. 
You went in to him in the night, found 
him dead or unconscious, passed 2 
stomach tube through his left nostril, 
and filled his stomach with a saturated 
solution of morphine—that dram bottle, 
no doubt. Umphf. Yes. Exactly.” 

Morley still stared, stunned rather 
than frightened. “You—you are the 
devil!” he declared with conviction. 

The doctor only reached back into the 
recesses of his great chair. “Exhibit 
A,” he explained, producing the tube! 
had seen him pouch over at the Kent 
Arms. “With a lethal dose or more of 
morphine still inside it, crystallized 
from solution. Am I right, Morley! 


open- 
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Needn’t admit it now, you know—you 
will to-morrow, gladly, for another 
shot.” 

Morley had begun to nod; the drug 
had a strong hold on him. “Oh, all 
right,” came his husky half whisper, 
perfectly placid. ‘He got conscience- 
stricken. Said all that was wrong, il- 
legal. Wanted to confess—clear his 
conscience. I'll sign a confession any 
time—in exchange for enough dope’— 
in his defeat the man dropped his for- 
mer euphemisms—‘enough dope to 
hold me till | go to the chair. I’m an 
old fiend; I’d die without it.” 

“Umphf,” replied the chief. “Talk 
to O'Malley. That’s his business.” 

“Tell it to th’ magistrate,” advised 
O'Malley. “C’m awn, now!” He 
gripped his captive’s wrist and led him 
out. 

But La Motte and I were less easily 
satisfied. Accustomed, as was the de- 
tective, to seeing Doctor Bentiron work 
miracles, we yet demanded an explana- 
tion; post hoc, at least. So we clam- 
ored questions. 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor, yawn- 
ing. “Shut up. How @id I know? 
Why, just as you should have known.” 

His long arm reached out to spin one 
of the huge, squat bookcases. He se- 
lected a volume and handed it to me, 
open. 

It was Pettey’s book, “Narcotic 


Drug Addictions.” A sentence on the 
page before me leaped into my eye: 

The amount of morphine which the human 
body is capable of assimilating does not ex- 
ceed ten grains in the twenty-four hours. 

“Why—why,” I stuttered eagerly, as 
light broke in upon me, “then a man 
taking ten grains a day habitually could 
take any amount without feeling it!’’ 

“Umphf. Yes. Exactly. You 
should have known that, my son. You 
can't kill a fiend with dope—not unless 
he uses a hypodermic and gets it in a 
vein. And Higgs, Morley said, was a 
‘mouth man.’ Well, then, either he 
died a natural death or was killed by 
some other poison—or he was not a 
morphinist. He didn’t look like a fiend 
—aud Morley did. Also I saw, about 
his nose, the traces of a gavage. And, 
in the bathroom, I found the tube—with 
morphine still in it. Is that enough, or 
must I diagram it for you? Why, 
La Motte, the autopsy ought to have 
shown you: a dram of morphine in 
the stomach, and a quarter of a grain 
in all the other organs together. Man, 
a hop-fiend is saturated with morphine 
—liver, spleen, and kidneys. So I stole 
Morley’s dope, knowing he’d confess 
anything for a shot. 

“Now go away. I am busy. If you 
want more exposition I’ll have it written 
out for you—with a dotted line to show 
how the murderer made his escape 
from the room marked X.” 


BY 


FINDS STOLEN BONDS IN FIELD 


ECENTLY Guy Lampkin, a farmer, who lives near Midway, Virginia, found 
_» two huudred and sixty-five thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps hidden in a corn shock. Most of his find had been stolen from 
the Bank of Halifax at Houston eight weeks before. Mr. Lampkin was gather- 
ing up the bundles of corn when a box fell out of one of the shocks. The 
farmer drove home with the fortune at once, called in his neighbors and the 
police authorities, and then proceeded to open the box and record its contents. 
He gave the valuables into the charge of the police, who returned to the bank 
the bonds and stamps claimed as its property, 
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CHAPTER I. 


LOOT AND DEATH. 


[IX hundred thousand dollars’ 
S worth of gold bonds—exactly 

half of the issue of one-thou- 

sand-dollar bonds of the El 
Reno & Halcyon Short Line—were 
whisked from the offices of the presi- 
dent of the Great Southern system, 
James E. Buelow. They might have 
been so many scraps of torn paper, 
caught up by a vagrant eddy of air 
and flung through an open window and 
away in a litter of other rustling, 
scurrying fragments, for all that was 
left to reveal the manner in which they 
had been removed. 

Into the midst of the uproar, that fol- 
lowed the baffling theft, came a jeering 
message from “Silk Annie” McCoy, a 
bit of impudent, taunting, come-out- 
and-get-me defiance that was entirely 
characteristic of Huinpty Dumpty and 
his outlaw band of Silkworms of old. 
So also was the method of direct com- 
munication the same as that of the 
hunchback leader of other days. Some- 
where in the mountains an expert 
telegrapher tapped the train wire. 

The message was addressed to the 
Great Southern, Castle Rock, attention 
George Holden, superintendent of the 
Mountain Division. It read: 

Thanks for those El Reno & Halcyon 
bonds. What will you give for them? Send 
Matt Cardiff to talk business. Call TX on 


train wire ckt after twelve any nite. 
(Signed) Smk ANnNreE McCoy. 


Hallet, sitting in on the graveyard 
trick, copied the swift dots and dashes 


as they chattered over the wire, with 
the easy-flowing swing of the expert 
“Morse” man. Then he sat back in his 
chair, green eye shade slightly awry, 
lips close set, and for a moment con- 
templated the communication on the 
yellow message sheet. Suddenly he 
kicked back his chair and stormed to 
his feet. 

James Freemont Ballard, the caller, 
came shuffling lazily in from the crew 
dispatcher’s room. 

“Hey, you creeping ivy!” said the 
dispatcher, sweeping his arm over the 
railing near the door and giving the 
youth a shove. “Beat it down the hall 
and try Holden’s door. He came west 
on the wrecker half an hour ago and 
was up here. See if Conrad is around 
any place. Hop to it!” 

The call boy ducked out of the door. 
with a twisting slide. One was never 
sure of Hallet; he might be only kid- 
ding, or he might be just getting set to 
chuck a paper weight at a guy, accord- 
ing to James Freemont. The third 
trick man had lost his “grip,” tele 
graphically speaking, and used a “bug” 
—a telegrapher’s sending instrument— 
and his temper was just as flighty as 
his “fist.” He was an old-time opera- 
tor who had been dispatching trains in 
the mountains a long time. He had 
seen many outlaws come and go. He 
knew the railroad men’s dread of the 
Silkworms, and he knew their fears 
were not groundless, for death lurked 
in the shadows when this grim band 
was in the hills. 

The dispatcher’s office at Castle 
Rock echoes every beat and quiver of 
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the Mountain Division. All too many 
times a2 man in an engine cab, or car, 
or caboose, or lonely little telegraph 
office had paid the price of duty at his 
simple post. “Thirty,” meaning no more 
in the telegrapher’s tongue, is a last for- 
lorn little touch that has clicked into 
the room on the second floor of the old 
depot more than once, in the days and 
nights of stark tragedy on the mountain 
iron. 

These things flashed@ through the 
brain of the dispatcher on the grave- 
yard trick to-night. Black Jack, 
“Morse” Elston, Phantoms of Wolf 
River, Humpty Dumpty—all were out- 
laws who had left death behind them. 
The wreck of No. 12 in Rainbow 
Caiion, the murder of Ray Davenport 
at Squaw Hill, the holdup at Milepost 
87, the kidnaping of George Holden, all 
were vivid touches that never faded 
from the minds of men out there in the 
shadow of the roof of the world, the 
Continental Divide. 


Conrad, the veteran chief dispatcher, 
gnarled, seamed, leathery, stumped into 


the room where echoed the metallic 
voices of the wires. 

“What’s the matter, Hallet?” he de- 
manded. ‘“What’s the row? Somebody 
off the iron?” 

“It’s the Silkworms!” exclaimed the 
despatcher, thrusting the message 
which he had received into the hands 
of the other. “Silk Annie McCoy and 
those bonds—the jinx is riding again. 
Tx on the train wire at midnight. Get 
that? It’s well named graveyard trick.” 

Conrad ran his eyes over the pen- 
ciled lines and whistled softly.’ “That 
she devil!” he said at last. “She will 
never forget that it was Matt Cardiff 
who dropped the hunchback and took 
George Holden out of their clutches.” 
He shook his head. “They’re going to 
get that lad just as sure as anything. 
‘Send Cardiff to talk business.’ Huh! 
And they come right in on our train 
Wire with a smirk and a sneer.” 


? 
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Conrad’s jaw stiffened suddenly. 

“Where’s that call boy?” 

“T told him to see if Holden had 
gone home,” said Hallet. “I suppose 
that is where he went after he saw you. 
He’ll be back in a minute if he doesn’t 
drop dead trying to hurry.” 

“T wonder who’s working on this 
theft?” asked Conrad. “Devine, I 
imagine, and a couple of private de- 
tectives, not to mention local sleuths. 
Well, the best thing we can do is get 
in touch with President Buelow, the 
general manager, and Cardiff right 
away. Humpty Dumpty was bad, but 
from what I’ve heard of Silk Annie 
McCoy she is worse. Hallet, I’ve got 
it in my bones that this game is going 
to be a little bit the gravest thing we 
have been up against in some time. 
There is a woman back of it. Look 
out for Silk Annie McCoy! Put Matt 
wise, before they stick a knife into 
him.” 

Hallet slumped back into his chair 
before the train sheet and reached for 
his key in answer to the insistent sum- 
mons of a clamorous sounder. Conrad 
moved to a table at the side of the room 
and picked up the receiver of a tele- 
phone instrument. James Freemont 
Ballard lurched in and banged through 
the gate. 

“Holden’s gone,” he said. “The 
wash women saw him going downstairs 
about ten minutes ago.” The youth 
flung himself wearily into a chair, cap 
over one eye, took a wrinkled cigarette 
from his coat pocket, broke it in half, 
inserted one part in his mouth and re- 
turned the other carefully to his pocket. 

Conrad hung up the receiver and 
turned to the dispatcher. His lids 
were half closed, his lips tight drawn. 

“That was Mrs. Buelow on the line,” 
he said tersely. “She says that Mr. 
Buelow left the house at eight o’clock. 
He said he was coming down to his 
office.” 

Hallet glanced up and shot a swift 
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Faieuce at his superior from under his 
‘green eye shade. “And he hasn’t got 
home yet?” he demanded. 

Conrad shook his head slowly. “No. 
The chauffeur brought him in town and 
went back. Buelow was going to phone 
when he was ready. His wife says she 
would think that he was walking out, 
if it wasn’t that it started to rain a little 
while ago.” 

The chief dispatcher 
denly to the caller. 

“Jimmy, run over to the west wing 
and see if President Buelow is in his 
office. If he is tell him to come right 
down; it’s important.” Conrad reached 
again for the telephone. “I'll try and 
raise Holden’s house and leave word 
for him to hipper back here. Maybe he 
will know where to get hold of Car- 
diff.” 

James Freemont got up with a pro- 
testing groan. 

“Sufferin’ cats, I gotta call a crew 
pretty soon,” he answered. “I'll be all 
shot from runnin’ errands for you guys 
and won’t be able to ’tend to my work. 
Why don’t you ring for a Western 
Union trotter and let him do it?” 

With his chin on his chest, Mr. Bal- 
lard poked out of the door, still suck- 
ing at his abbreviated cigarette. 

Five minutes later James Freemont 
Ballard, call boy, returned, but this 
time he was not loafing. His breath 
was coming in gasps and his cap was 
gone; so, also, was the butt that had 
been drooping from his lips. His face 
was pallid beneath the customary grime 
of it, a thing that was almost a matter 
of taste with the boy, for he believed 
that a certain amount of grime was 
necessary to all good railroad men. His 
eyes were great, round orbs of horror 
in a saucer-big setting of white. His 
flying feet drummed a rapid tattoo in 
the corridor and he crashed into the 
dispatcher’s office with a shrill, boyish 
cry on his lips. 

“Hey-y, Con! 


turned sud- 


Mister Buelow is up 
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there on the floor, an’—and there’s a 
stain on his forehead, and I—I guess 
he’s dead all right. The light was on 
in his office and the door was unlocked, 
It’s the worst jam I’ve seen since I 
been railroadin’!” 

The cold, insensate voices of the 
wires chattered on, but over the 
dispatcher’s office there suddenly fell 
a chill blanket of apprehension that left 
blanched faces and silent tongues. No 
doubt was in the minds of the men by 
the telegraph table but that the first 
daring move of the Silkworms, the theft 
of six hundred one-thousand-dollar gold 
bonds, had been followed by a savage 
tragedy at the red hands of these killers 
from the hills. 


CHAPTER II. 
EYES THAT SEE. 


|? is said of Matthew X. Cardiff that 

he never appears to make hard work 
of even the most difficult tasks. West- 
erners are like that as a whole. Per- 
haps it is because the country is so big, 
the plains so vast, the mountains so 
majestic, that one’s accomplishments 
are dwarfed in an inverse ratio to their 
essential importance. 

As a forest ranger Matthew X. Car- 
diff had learned to examine well each 
detail that fell under his alert eyes— 
eyes that were forever searching the 
distances, examining faint trails, peer- 
ing across deep-slashed cafions, watch- 
ing for far, faint wisps of smoke. He 
was keen, loyal, likable, always cool, 
even in the face of the gravest danger, 
whimsieal, tender-hearted, and filled to 
overflowing with a great and enduring 
love for the one woman whom, he be- 
lieved, the Almighty had created for 
him. This was the man whom George 
Holden had virtually adopted and of- 
fered for the approval of officials of 
the Great Southern in the capacity of 
special agent. 

Concerning George Holden it is suff- 
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cient to say that he was the father of 
the Mountain Division. When men 
were sick, when they were down in the 
gutter of things, when the world had 
turned against them, when hunger, 
want, despair, cold were upon them, 
they turned to George Holden and 
never failed to find in the great heart 
of the man help, hope, cheer. 

It was George Holden who reached 
down into the dregs where they were 
and lifted them up, staked them to a 
“pie book” and a job on the mountain 
iron, fought for them, believed in them. 
He knew men. Seldom did his sal- 
vaged derelicts betray his trust. It was 
George Holden who vouched for Mat- 
thew Cardiff, who stood the clean- 
limbed, clear-eyed, bronzed youngster 
of the mountains before a you’ve-got- 
to-show-us board of inquiry and said: 
“Gentlemen, there’s white oak, straight 
grained. He had been riding fire patrol 
at the rim of the world. He’s the man, 
if you recollect, who first noticed that 
Frying Pan Flats had mud of a color 
all its own, and, when traces of it ap- 
peared on the hocks of the horses of 
certain gentlemen, he had found the 
phantom outlaws of Wolf River. All 
his life he had been trained to see the 
dim trails and to know them for what 
they are. Give him a chance.” 

And the Great Southern had never 
had cause to regret George Holden’s 
choice. True, there were times when 
certain croakers among the brass collars 
scoffed and were impatient, because of 
methods that were bred in the wide 
teaches of mountains and _ plains, 
methods which they could not under- 
stand. 


From the rain-drenched night came 
tense, harried men to whom a peremp- 
tory summons had been sent. They 


gathered in the office where tragedy had 
laid its touch, there on the third floor 
of the west wing. 
srice, 


Carson vice president in 
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charge of finance and accounting, Gen- 
eral Manager Morgan Esterbrook, 
Dwight L.° Simpson, assistant to the 
president, George Holden, of the 
Mountain Division, Clarence Rhinegold, 
secretary to the president, and W. J. 
Kendleton, a detective, from an agency 
of international repute, in Denver. 
Also, there was the coroner and Sheriff 
Winne and a local detective sergeant. 
‘Near the door Conrad hovered. 

For several of these men the death 
of James E. Buelow held a strange 
significance. Coming, as it had, in 
swift sequence to the theft of over half 
a million dollars’ worth of gold bonds 
from the offices of the president, there 
was an unpleasantly suggestive atmos- 
phere surrounding the whole affair. 
Men in high office had fallen prey to 
temptations before. Was it not entirely 
within the bounds of reason to believe 
that there might have been high inside 
forces at work behind the mysterious 
disappearance of these bonds? 

They had been perfect in form, they 
were negotiable, and had been certified 
by the trustee. President Buelow him- 
self had requested that they be brought 
to his office before being removed from 
the railroad offices. Had the man, with 
temptation before him, possibly in 
financial difficulties unknown to his as- 
sociates, staged the startling theft which 
had so shaken the headquarters of the 
Great Southern? Had he become re- 
morseful later that day and, fearing 
exposure, disgrace, shot himself? 

It was not impossible. Better to ask 
was it improbable? And yet there was 
that strange message from the outlaw 
woman not to be omitted in the general 
examination of the mystery. What had 
become of the bonds? Would they be 
found days later in some secret hiding 
place where the hand of the president 
had placed them? Or had they been 
spirited away by the dreaded Silkworms 
without the collusion of James E. 


Suelow? Certainly it appeared that 
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there was much that would never be 
uncovered. The death of the president 
justified that conclusion. 

The face of Morgan Esterbrook was 
cold and gray. He made no attempt 
to hide his own hasty conclusions. He 
believed that President Buelow had 
been guilty of crooked work. Vice 
President Brice, also, was inclined to 
this theory. Dwight L. Simpson and 
Sheriff Winne, a veteran of the moun- 
tains and a personal friend of Holden’s, 
were the mugwumps on the fence. 

Clarence Rhinegold, pale, blond, im- 
maculate, in spite of his hurried toilet 
of the night, made a weak attempt to 
champion the dead man in the face of 
the condemnation of Esterbrook and 
Brice. He asserted that President 
Buelow had been brooding over per- 
sonal affairs of some sort for several 
months past. He felt that the tragedy 
could be traced to possible domestic 
problems rather than to any direct con- 
nection with the disappearance of the 
bonds. 

“He may have known more about 
the theft than he had divulged to me, 
up to the time he went home to supper,” 
remarked Mr. Simpson doubtfully. 
“We had been discussing the case and 
had been unable to reach any satisfac- 
tory conclusion concerning just how 
those bonds could have been removed 
almost under our very eyes.” 

“You think it was suicide then, doc- 
tor?” put in Morgan Esterbrook a little 
impatiently, as he interrupted the as- 
sistant to the president. 

“Self-murder,” said the coroner posi- 
tively, “nothing else. The man died in- 
stantly. He did the business with one 
shot.” 

George Holden shook his head. “I’ve 
known Buelow a long time,” he de- 
clared, “and I'd say that suicide would 
be the last thing that should be con- 
sidered.” 

“No, he never did it,’ Conrad af- 
firmed. “It isn’t like him.” 


“You're going more by what you 
would like to believe, than you are by 
the evidence that we have got here be- 
fore us, aren’t you?” demanded W. J. 
Kendleton, the detective from Den- 
ver, eying the two veterans of the 
Mountain Division with open disdain, 
while there showed at a corner of his 
mouth a peculiar little lift of derision, 

George Holden and the old chief 
dispatcher looked at each other and 
held their tongues. Buelow had come 
from the stock of pioneers. His type 
had been more like these men of the 
mountain iron than the others. Ester- 
brook and Brice were products of a dif- 
ferent school. There had always been 
more or less friction between them and 
those old-timers who had been bred to 
the railroad game in the Rockies. 

Kendleton’s perspective was strictly 
limited to that of a man hunter. He 
was a good detective, but there were 
many things that his eye had not been 
trained to see, or his brain to compre- 
hend. He sniffed now, and went on: 

“Buelow wired me at Denver about 
the theft of those bonds within half an 
hour after they disappeared. He 
wanted me to come on at once. I got 
here at eight o’clock. I called him at 
his house and he came right down. I 
was closeted with him in this very room 
for nearly two hours. I left about ten. 
It seemed to me as though he had 
something on his mind that he didn't 
just know how to go about putting it 
in words. He was nervous and fidgety. 
When I went he was pacing the floor. 
I didn’t think anything of the kind then, 
but as I look back on it now I’m hardly 
surprised at what happened.” 

There was a step in the outer office. 
The group of men in the room beyond 
squinted past the shaded drop light over 
the table. Standing on the threshold 
was a bronzed, weather-beaten man. 
He was hovering at the border line of 
his thirties. Lean and sinewy, he stood 
easily erect, poised, sure of himself, 
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his muscles never relaxing from a cer- 
tain soft tension. And yet to the indif- 
ferent observer he would have appeared 
to possess only a sort of lazy slouchi- 
ness. 

The face of the newcomer was want- 
ing a little in fullness, while the skin 
was like finely tanned leather His lips 
were firm and straight and there were 
little wrinkles radiating outward from 
them which bespoke a tendency to 
pucker, His eyes were steady and gray, 
and deep in them there was an always 
lurking, whimsical light. <A_ steeple- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat was on 
his head, and a long, loose raincoat, or 
slicker, glistening and dripping from 
the night’s rain, hung carelessly from 
his shoulders. 

The man was Matthew X. Cardiff, 
ex-forest ranger, a member of the 
Great Southern’s railroad police. 

His quiet eyes ranging the faces of 
the men before him, he nodded, a slight 
inclination of his head that included 
them all. Then his glance fell to the 
silent figure on the floor, near the end 
of the broad, highly polished table in 
the center of the room. 

With quiet reverence he removed his 
hat, slipped off his raincoat, and tossed 
both articles onto a chair in the office 
behind him. He came and stood for a 
moment with bowed head above the still 
form of James E. Buelow, his lips set- 
tling together with slow compression. 
His head moved back and forth in a 
silent expression of sorrow. 

“Too bad,” he said. “Old-timer, you 
always played it square, and that’s more 
than can be said of a lot of these 
hombres.” 

“We were trying to get hold of you, 
Matt,” said Holden after a brief in- 
terval of silence. “Grim old game, Silk 
Annie McCoy and the Silkworms are 
in the mountains again.” 

“They told me in the dispatcher’s 
office,” returned the ranger. “But that’s 
enough,” with an indicative nod of his 
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head toward the body. “The Silkworms 
or some of their puppets pretty nearly 
always started their devilishness with a 
killing. When I heard about the bond 
robbery I reckoned it wouldn’t be long 
before somebody was dropped.” 

Morgan Esterbrook stepped forward 
with a little motion of impatience. He 
had always been antagonistic to the 
other. 

“But President Buelow died by his 
own hand!” he exclaimed. “Can't you 
see that?” 

Matt Cardiff shook his head slowly 
but firmly. His quiet eyes met those 
of the haughty general manager with 
silent reproof. “Just how do you all 
get that way?” he asked evenly. 

Morgan Esterbrook flushed. “The 
thing is self-evident!’ he replied. “If 
it isn’t to you, why, I'll take pleasure in 
referring you to Doctor Tull. You 
have met the coroner, I believe?” 

“We have spoken once or twice,” said 
Mr. Cardiff, shifting his disconcerting 
gray eyes to the face of the local official, 
“but we'll probably never die in each 
other’s arms.” 

Doctor Tull scowled deeply and 
glared at the youngster. He pursed his 
lips, then sucked in the flabby under 
member with an impatient smacking 
sound. “Hump!” he grunted. “I don’t 
know as it makes any particular differ- 
ence to us what Mr. Cardiff thinks.” 

The ranger began deftly building a 
cigarette. His eyes moved here and 
there about the room. He met the gaze 
of the man from Denver. 

“Hello, Kendleton.” Mr. Cardiff 
smiled grimly as he recalled the pro- 
pensity of the other to sneer at his 
own humble efforts in another case. 
“What’s your particular dope to- 
night ?” 

“Everything points to suicide, Car- 
diff,” declared the detective. “Sum it 
up, two and two. The bonds disap- 
peared from this office at one o’clock. 
Buelow wired me to gain time for him- 
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self. He was plainly on edge when I 
left him at ten. And now”—with a 
shrug—“what have you got?) The man 
is dead in his own office. There is a 
revolver beside him with one used car- 
tridge. Powder marks and the position 
of the wound—it all opens wide one line 
of inference, and only one. Doctor Tull 
has stated an expert opinion, and that’s 
good enough for me, even if my own 
judgment offered any doubts.” 

The ranger lighted his cigarette and 
moved toward the huge mullioned win- 
dow beyond. His fingers played softly 
across the slide of the president’s desk 
that had been left extended. He glanced 
at the fastening of the window casually, 
blew a cloud of smoke at the pane, then 
turned and surveyed the intent faces 
that were watching him. 

Suddenly, without any apparent 
cause whatsoever, the air was sur- 
charged with a strange something that 
seemed to radiate from the person of 
Matthew X. Cardiff. There was an 
undefinable sureness about the Great 
Southern officer that reached even 
through the armor of superiority that 
incased Morgan Esterbrook. Coroner 
Tull began making little sucking noises 
with his tongue between his teeth. He 
was flushed, exasperated. 

Sheriff Winne nudged Holden. Con- 
rad crowded a little closer to the two 
men near the door. He wanted to be 
within range if there were any confi- 
dences exchanged. “How does Matt 
happen to be posted that a way, I’d like 
to know?” whispered the sheriff. ‘Tell 
me that.” 

Holden shook his head. “So far as 
I knew, Cardiff hadn’t been informed 
of the robbery up to the time he breezed 
into the dispatcher’s office a few min- 
utes before coming here.” 

The ranger spoke at last. His voice 
was soft and low. It was as though he 
were talking half to himself and half 
to the men gathered there in the room 
of death. He said: 
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“Like a flow of slush in a rut. Melt- 
ing snow and the line of least resist- 
ance. All eyes on—on James E. Bue- 
low. There! A_ revolver, powder 
marks—and an empty cartridge. A 
strange robbery. Half a million in 
gold bonds. In the dispatcher’s office 
a wire from the woman at the head of 
the Silkworms. Two and two. Mister 
Kendleton, [—I don’t know, but if you 
asked me I’d say there were ways of 
making two and two something besides 
four. Subtracting, maybe, or dividing. 

“Build a little dam across that flow of 
slush. Dig a little. Irrigate a bit. 
Look some place else besides at a man 
who you’ve always known as one right 
hombre.” 

Matt Cardiff paused. The driving 
rain outside pelted against the panes, 
leaving glistening beads of water to 
trickle down across the glass in tiny, 
squirming rivulets. The wind whim- 
pered and moaned about the chimneys 
and dormers of the old station build- 
ing, with gusty irregularity. Some- 
where in _the outer office a curtain 
slatted with monotondis persistense, as 
it was beaten inward by the thrust of 
air from a window that had been left 
open a few inches at the top. 

It was a night of weird noises and 
disturbing sounds. The very nearness 
of death seemed to lend mystery and 
add strange influences to the. sighing 
wind, the sodden gloom without, and 
the tangle of things that centered here 
in an office on the third floor of the 
west wing. . 

The lids of the ranger’s eyes lowered. 
There was an almost dreamy expres- 
sion in the wells beneath his shuttered 
lashes, which veiled the alertness that 
smoldered there. The young officer 
gazed contemplatively at the glowing 
end of his cigarette, then suddenly 
turned his gaze on Kendleton. 

“Were both of these windows closed 
when you left here to-night ?” 

The Denver detective nodded with 























slow assertion. His eyes grew sharp, 
alert. He crossed the room with quick 
strides. 

“They certainly were, Cardiff.” 
Kendleton’s fingers touched the sill and 
came away with moisture clinging to 
them. 

“And do you remember hearing that 

curtain rattling out in the othgr room, 
old head :”’ 
_“It wasn’t banging like that when I 
was here,” stated the detective with em- 
phasis. ‘I would have noticed it, too, 
because you always hear things like that 
in an empty office building, I think.” 

“Two little details not centering 
about the body of President Buelow,” 
said the ranger evenly, his eyes shifting 
from the face of the general manager 
to the dictatorial countenance of Car- 
son Brice. ‘‘Here are two more, and 
you can add, subtract, or divide them,” 
he added dryly. 

“Well, let’s have it,” said Morgan 
Esterbrook, impatiently inserting a ver- 
bal prod as the other hesitated. 

“What’s missing from this room?” 
Matt Cardiff drew slowly at his ciga- 
rette and smiled. 

Instantly every eye began a swift re- 
view of the private office and its fur- 
nishings, its floor, its walls, and even 
the ceiling. One by one there began 
aslow shaking of heads. 

“Maybe you gentlemen will get my 
drift,” remarked the ranger after a 
little, “if I ask another question. Are 
these offices cleaned at night or in the 
morning? Or, in other words, have 
the wash women been here since closing 
time ?” 

“No,” put in Holden promptly, “they 
haven't. They do the east wing at night 
and come back to clean the offices in 
the west wing around four o’clock in 
the morning.” 


“Where’s the wastebasket that 


should be here?” flashed Mr. Cardiff. 
“Was there one?” demanded the cor- 
oner suspiciously. 
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“Yes,” affirmed the president's secre- 
tary, “there was one all right.” Clar- 
ence Rhinegold’s little blond mustache 
seemed to almost bristle, while his eyes 
became two glowing balls of fire. His 
glance traveled into the nooks and cor- 
ners of the room with growing incre- 
dulity. “Perhaps somebody carried it 
out into the other room,” he volun- 
teered after a little. “I'll look.” He 
moved toward the door. A moment 
later he snapped on the lights in the 
outer office and began rummaging about 
beneath the desks and tables. 

“Well, and what’s the rest of the 
story?” persisted the general manager 
with increasing shortness of temper. 
“Why do you have to be so condemned 
deliberate? You're wasting time, that’s 
all.” 

The ranger went on presently, seem- 
ing not to heed Esterbrook’s rancor and 
sarcasm. 

“There—there ain’t much else,” he 
said with a drawl, “except that it sure 
looked like one humdinger of a night 
up till about half past nine. All of a 
sudden it clouded over and started to 
rain—and some hombre got a ducking. 
I reckon he wanted to be some place 
else pronto, so he didn’t take time to 
change anything but his suit. He put 
his rubbers on over wet shoes.” 

The coroner suddenly burst into a 
harsh laugh, then cooled and spoke with 
authority: 

“Mr. Cardiff, frankly, I think you’re 
just wasting our time and your breath. 
[f I must say it, I am not inclined to 
believe that your training has been such 
as to place you on a pedestal in the 
detective class.” 

“T sure appreciate your kind senti- 
ments, doc,” murmured Matt politely. 
“You’re plumb open-minded, ain't 
you?” 

Coroner Tull ignored the officer of 
the Great Southern and turned to the 
brass collars. ‘‘We may as well com- 
plete our unpleasant duties here. There 
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is nothing to be gained by making a 
farce out of it.” ’ 

Carson Brice nodded his approval of 
the coroneg’s suggestion and looked 
toward Esterbrook for confirmation. 

“Why not give Mr. Cardiff an oppor- 
tunity to explain his line of reasoning?” 
put in General Superintendent Simpson, 
feeling that peculiar sense of sympa- 
thetic embarrassment which sometimes 
comes over us when others are being 
belittled. 

“Two and two,” said the general 
manager, “little details not centering 
about the—about James Buelow,” and 
he waved his hand at the coroner to 
signify that Doctor Tull had the right 
of way, the while he ignored the general 
superintendent entirely. “Hump! Two 
and two make—what, Cardiff?” 

“In this case,’’ declared the ranger, 
grimly, “murder! And the man who 
killed James E. Buelow’—choosing his 
words very slowly—‘‘is a puppet of a 
woman called Silk Annie McCoy. To- 
night the woman, who has played the 
game in the mountains before, sent a 
message into the dispatcher’s office ask- 
ing, among other things, that I come out 
and talk business. I intend to. I sure 
am a heap pleased to accept that invita- 
tion. The thing will go to a finish, and 
no holds barred. Say that.” 

Matt Cardiff's eyes, apparently, were 
tracing their course through a tiny 
smoke ring, that was lazing upward in 
a widening circle from his lips, off to a 
distant nowhere. 

In the doorway of the outer office 
stood Clarence Rhinegold. He was 
holding a waste-paper basket in his 
hand. 

“Here’s the missing clew,” he said. 
“Somebody carried it outside and for- 
got to bring it back. That’s all.” 

The weazened little face of the cor- 
oner became distorted with the rage 
that flooded it. He advanced toward 
the ranger with jerky little steps. 

“Say that!” he demanded. “Who in 
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thunderation do you think you are talk- 
ing to? Are we all imbeciles that we 
listen to you?) Who of these men here 
would go to the rendezvous of this 
woman outlaw with your braggart’s 
message? Your statements are pre- 
posterous, an insult to thinking human 
beings! I demand that youweretract the 
insinuation.” ™ 

“Doc,” soothingly replied the ranger, 
“calm yourself. You all are getting 
worked up for a fact.” 

“It’s about time!” declared the cor- 
oner. “You think’’-—with a twitch of 
his lips that molded an expression at 
once a snarl and a sneer—‘‘President 
Buelow was killed. You are trying to 
create the impression that this man was 
murdered by somebody in this room. 
Rot!” 

“He was!’ The ranger tossed the 
bombshell into the midst of the little 
group of officials with cool indifference. 
His voice was very soft, his eyes mov- 
ing slowly from face to face with exas- 
perating deliberation. There was a 
pause. Every face was tense, every 
man rigid. Matt Cardiff went on: 
“President James E. Buelow was mur- 
dered by a man who believed that he 
was clever enough to so confuse homi- 
cide with suicide that even our eminent 
man of medicine yonder would be com- 
pletely misled. But one thing the killer 
overlooked. It has nothing to do with 
other little details that are here. It 
stands alone, clean, sharply defined, as 
the peaks against the sky. The 
Almighty gave you eyes to see. Look!” 

Matt Cardiff moved toward the door. 
He picked up his steeple-crowned hat 
and slicker and prepared to go again 
into the night. Once on the threshold 
he turned. He reached out and patted 
George Holden playfully on the arm. 
He winked at Conrad. Then he said im 
his best drawl: 

“Gents, watch out for and don’t trod 
on that sidewinder who is among you 
—like poor old Buelow did. Jn the 
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meantime sit tight. What I saw, the 
same which I deems a heap impressive, 
don’t make a pat hand. I’ll discard a 
couple, if you notice. What I draw is 
just part of the game. The stakes are 
high, and Silk Annie McCoy herds a 
onerary bunch. Her laugh, too—you 
ought to hear it. Lay your bets, men. 
Somebody is going out. Dim trails at 
the beginning, but somewhere all trails 
end. Sabe?” 

A moment later the outer door closed 
behind him. 


CHAPTER III. 
DU NAN. 

T the junction of Fury Cafion and 

Bloodsucker Gulch is the little 

mountain town of Du Nan. A place 

of scattered houses, of inconsequential 

hotels, of low stores with high, false 

fronts, of barking dogs and clattering 
flivvers. 

To the tourist Du Nan offers more 
than a lonely hamlet, cupped away in 
the palm of the Rockies. It is the gate- 
way to God’s Garden. It is sleepy and 
picturesque. Peaks tower above it, 
eternal snows glistening on their high- 
flung pinnacles. Winding along the 
bowlder-strewn floor of Fury Cafion 
Four Paw Creek traces its course. In 
the distance to the north is Papoose 
Mountain. Looming close in the west 
is the Superstition range. Somewhat to 
the south and east is the bulky, crag- 
fringed Almost-a-Man Mountain. 

The Mountain Division touches at 
Du Nan, then goes winding up the 
western slope of the Rockies in a 
mighty spiral, past Wind River, on to- 
ward the Continental Divide and Sum- 
mit Spur. To the eastward the twin 
bands of steel feel their way down 
through Grant’s Pass and into the won- 
der world of Rainbow Cafion. 
_Through the rugged fastness of Gun- 
‘ight Pass—not the Gunsight Pass of 
Glacier National Park—there is an 
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ancient trail that leads up from Du Nan 
to Wind River. 

South from Wind River this trail of 
long ago has been rejuvenated by tour- 
ists and dude wranglers. It dips into 
the San Luis Ravine; thence searches 
its way, in rambling disregard for time 
or distance, to the famous Rio Vista 
Valley and Belton Lodge, tucked away 
in an Eden of its own to the east of 
Frying Pan Flats. 

Between Wind River and Du Nan 
people usually prefer to travel the mod- 
ernized automobile road known as 
Sky Line Drive, which traces its sinu- 
ous yellow pathway along the rim of 
Hoosier Ridge, around Cameron’s 
Cone, then on in loops and bowknots 
and switchbacks down past the Devil’s 
Slide, and into Fury Cajon. 

lor travelers, who desire to get a 
firsthand glimpse of Almost-a-Man 
Mountain, Shadow Mountain, and 


Ypsilon Peak, there is the old stage 
trail through the Trough and Keyhole 


Gulch, 

The most direct route between Wind 
River and Du Nan is by way of Mug- 
gin’s Gulch, Gunsight Pass, and Blood- 
sucker Gulch. It is known as Muleshoe 
Trail, and is only accessible to adven- 
turers who travel by foot or the famed 
Rocky Mountain flivver, the sturdy 
little burro. 

Muleshoe Trail is merely a hazardous 
short cut along a route of scenic gran- 
deur between Belton Lodge and Du 
Nan. As Belton Lodge is the home of 
the clear-eyed, clean-limbed young 
woman at. whose feet Matthew X. 
Cardiff has some time since laid his 
heart, Muleshoe Trail has become an 
open book, not only to the ranger and 
the girl, but to Matt’s pony, RoWdy, 
and the little mare, Velvet Ross, as 
well. 

Also, the trail through Gunsight Pass 
has long since become but a dreamy by- 
way for a jack by the name of Bel- 
shazzar, and a wiry mustang, the prop- 
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erty of Jeremiah Buckley, whom we 
will meet later on. Belshazzar is the 
self-propelled private carriage of an 
Oriental personage by the name of Oh 
Joy Mellika Man. The burro and the 
celestial, being well suited to each other, 
are the exact opposites in tastes and in- 
clinations. The former has a_ pro- 
pensity toward sleep, with little or no 
desire for either adventure or long 
journeys. The latter has the utmost 
abhorrence for anything bordering on 
a dormant state, so long as there is the 
least possibility of horning in on a game 
of chance, while foolhardy enterprises 
and weird excursions are, seemingly, 
absolutely necessary to Oh Joy’s con- 
tinued peace, hope, and prosperity. 

Both Jeremiah Buckley and Oh Joy 
Mellika Man live with the cherished 
desire to lay down their life one day 
for their mistress, Miss Janet Belton, 
of Belton Lodge, a lady more familiarly 
known as Janey. In consequence of 
their devotion to the girl, it is but natu- 
ral that they should entertain the 
utmost respect and adoration for Mat- 
thew X. Cardiff. 

Wind River and Du Nan are the two 
nearest wellsprings of life to Belton 
Lodge, which offer an outlet to those 
exuberant souls who crave sordid, 
worldly pleasures. For a time Wind 
River, with a picture house, two dance 
halls, and four saloons, maintained a 
certain social supremacy. However, 
with the coming of the big drought Du 
Nan forged ahead. Certain of its lead- 
ing citizens, possessed of initiative and 
resourcefulness, with no great respect 
for the law of the land, engineered ways 
and means of relieving the epidemic of 
parched throats. 

“Squeaky Bob” Hess of the Linden 
Grand Hotel, politically intrenched be- 
hind ramparts bold, proceeded to set 
in motion the wheels of state that would 
settle Du Nan securely in a position to 
outshine Wind River. That there was 





a large percentage of moonshine to the 
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local brilliance, afforded Mr. Hess little 
or no qualms of conscience. 

“IT own the sheriff,” he boasted 
squeakily, ‘and I own the whole danged 
moonisipul machine, and, if one of 
them hosses’ neckties of rum agents 
shows his koop in this yere town, he 
will invite hisself a parcel of grief 
which same will be hotter’n seven de- 
grees below Hades.” 

On the strength of the sudden flow 
of transient trade to the Linden Grand, 
Mr. Hess opened a road house a few 
miles out on the auto road to Sky Line 
Drive. The latter was known as the 
Wagon Wheel Ranch. Squeaky Bob 
prospered. His standing in the com- 
munity appeared of sufficient impor- 
tance to awe the local authorities, while 
the long-feared prohibition agents from 
beyond the horizon of Fury Caiion 
failed to materialize. 

The temporary dryness of Du Nan 
had a tendency to rid the town of a 
considerable number of undesirable 
citizens. However, with the advent of 
an illegal liquor traffic, operating behind 
thinly veiled respectability and regard 
for the law, many of the former 
habitués of Du Nan’s resorts returned, 
not to mention an enthusiastic contin- 
gent from Wind River. 

The usual riffraff, hangers-on, bar 
flies, gamblers, gunmen, and women. 
All trailed in the wake of old John 
Barleycorn back to the little town 
nestling at the junction of Bloodsucker 
Gulch and Fury Cafion. 

Squeaky Bob viewed the influx with 
satisfaction. It meant business. Not 
only was good whisky salable at greater 
profit than ever, but for the miners who 
drifted in and laborers from construc- 
tion camps and lumberjacks there was 
moonshine of poor quality at sky-high 
prices. 

Mr. Hess rubbed his stubby, shape 
less hands, thrust his bull neck forward 
into the V of the flannel shirt that he 
wore, and, shaking his head back and 
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forth with jerky little gestures of de- 
fiance, shouted invectives at a group of 
men in a room at the rear of the Linden 
Grand Bar. 

“Let ‘em come!” he declared. ‘‘Jist 
let ‘em try to clean up Bob Hess! I 
know who’s who in these yere parts, 
and they take orders from me. But 
once thar is any sneakin’ skunk of a 
oficer comes pryin’ around, he gets 
hisn—pronto! Crack goes his skull! 
He gets christened like he war a ship. 
I don’t give a double-ringed whoop who 
he is, thar ain’t no govermint revernoo 
hombre goin’ to interfere with Squeaky 
Bob. I'm runnin’ this yere town, and 
I'm doin’ it right. If thar is them that 
don’t like the way things is done in 
Du Nan, let ’em get to hang an’ gone 
out of here.” 

“We're with you, Bob,” chorused 
several of Squeaky’s constituents. 
“A’pint a committee to ’tend to the 
snakes.” 

“We don’t need one,” declared Mr. 
Hess. “Thar is public speerited citizens 
who would know eggsactly what to do 
if the occasion should arise.” 

The latter idea was not original with 
Squeaky Bob, although he had cottoned 
to it, as the poets say, from the first. 
For some days the thing had been fos- 
tered and fomented in the brain of the 
owner of the Linden Grand. The pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, to whom Mr. Hess 
had made reference, are named as fol- 
lows: “Kettle Jack” Lomond, Dink, the 
Kike, Hooligan, “Rumdum” Langstadt, 
and “Wingy” Healy. 

Silk Annie McCoy, the woman in 
black, the mistress of the Wagon Wheel 
Ranch, had, in a recent interview with 
Squeaky Bob, artfully suggested that 
any one of the gentlemen named could 
be depended upon to uphold the inter- 
ests of Mr. Hess, not to say the tradi- 
tons of Du Nan. 

Wise and full of guile was the leader 
of the famous Silkworms. With all the 


craft and cunning of a wild thing she 


had examined the mountains along the 
line of the Great Southern’s Mountain 
Division, before venturing again in the 
Rockies, after that night when Humpty 
Dumpty bowed at last to the gun of an 
officer of the railroad police. 

After nearly a year Silk Annie 
McCoy quietly took up her abode at 
the Wagon Wheel Ranch. Like a 
panther, stealthy, keeping ever in the 
shadows, moving with sure-footed di- 
rectness, never for an instant losing 
sight of the purpose that brought her 
there, the woman watched and waited 
for the opportunity that she knew 
would come. 

With all her lines established, with 
her puppets dancing in their masked 
roles, she settled back, her cold, black 
eyes glittering, her lithe frame tensed 
and ready for that moment when she 
could sink her terrible claws of hate 
deep into the heart of the man she had 
sworn to kill—Matthew X. Cardiff. 

Slow and insidious was her plotting. 
Quietly she wormed her way into the 
routine of things at Du Nan, while 
members of her dread band became a 
part of the night life of the little moun- 
tain town. 

For years Humpty Dumpty, one of 
the most feared, one of the most hated, 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
daring outlaws the Rockies ever knew, 
terrorized the men of the Mountain Di- 
vision. There came a night at Two 
Medicine Chalet in Vulture Canon 
when the then leader of the Silkworms 
paid his penalty and passed on, leav- 
ing the woman, known as Silk Annie 
McCoy, his companion and adviser 
through the years of his killing and 
looting, to assume the mastery that had 
been his. 

The night that Silk Annie slipped out 
of Vulture Cafion, she swore that the 
time would come when she would re- 
turn and avenge the death of Humpty 
Dumpty. With an amazing tenacity 
she clung to her determination to wring 
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from the Great Southern not only a 
fabulous loot, but her pound of flesh 
as well, 

Then came the night that Hallet, sit- 
ting in on the graveyard trick, traced in 
the round, flowing script of his, the 
message from Fury Cafion—and the 
Mountain Division knew that the big 
fight was on. The Silkworms were in 
the mountains and, as the third-track 
man said, ‘All Gehenna was loose!” 

Operators in forsaken O §S offices, 
train crews, driving their thundering 
trains of human souls and freight out 
across the divide, yardmen, herding 
their mighty droves of multicolored 
cars, signal men behind their levers in 
dimly-lighted towers, the dispatchers 
over their train sheets, track walkers, 
pounding out the lonely miles of their 
vigil along the mountain iron—all 
turned their eyes toward that bronzed, 
slow-spoken, clear-eyed youngster of 
the railroad police. The word quickly 
found its way around that the rene- 
gades had issued their challenge to Matt 
Cardiff personally. 

In the fire-bathed cabs at the battling 
front, in the obscurity of many little old 
red cabooses clattering along at the 
rear, in nooks and corners of coaches 
and baggage and express and mail cars, 
in the huts of switchmen, stuffy and 
grimy and crowded, in the crew 
dispatcher’s office, in the office of super- 
intendent and president and vice presi- 
dent and traffic manager and train 
master—in all these places and more, 
men asked one another: “Will he go 
fearless into the hills after the she devil 
and her swine? Will he hesitate lest it 
is once too often to the well? If the 
female is more deadly than the male, 
does it not stand to reason that she is 
more treacherous, more crafty, more in- 
clined to weave well her insidious web 
of death? Will these brigands and their 
soft, silken, cobra-woman leader break 
this youngster, cow him, the clear-eyed 
ranger from the top of the world? 





“Never!” The answer was whis- 
pered exultantly. “The boy will fight, 
and, because the blood of him is red, 
and because he has the love of a woman 
like Janet Belton to spur him on, he 
will win. He is fearless, alert, cool, 
and, because of his heart of oak, the 
boys at the key and on the trains, 
human beings, railroad property, are 
safer. because there are men like that 
the world is better, and so long as there 
are Matt Cardiffs standing on the bor- 
derland of things, willing to play the 
game to a finish—and no holds barred 
—this old ball of mud won’t go to the 
dogs after all.” 

And grizzled old veterans and pink- 
skinned young veterans smiled proudly 
across the glowing bowls of their pipes, 
in dim nooks and corners all the length 
and breadth of the division, while their 
eyes grew radiant and they nodded their 
heads sagely. For the news of that 
night in the room on the third floor of 
the west wing had spread over the 
mountain iron from Castle Rock to 
Livingston. 

CHAPTER IV. 
THE MAN WITH THE BROWN HAT. 


HIE air of the Linden Grand bar was 
heavy with smoke; it was pungent 
with the fumes of liquor and the smell 
of steaming garments, drying on the 
person. The lights and warmth of 
Squeaky Bob’s place offered an alluring 
haven, to which men turned promptly 
in their desire to escape the cold drizzle 
which still lingered in the wake of the 
storm of the previous night. 

Shaggy, grizzly men from construc- 
tion camps rubbed elbows at the bar 
with contrastingly pale shop workers 
from White Horse Plain. There were 
men boisterous with bad whisky, men 
heavy-eyed and sullen from the effects 
of weird, poisonous concoctions that in- 
sidious bootleggers had foisted upon 
them as they journeyed to Du Nan, men 
animated and jovial in their contem- 
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plation of a night that was yet in its 
prime, men without the odor of illicit 
whisky on their breath, cold, silent, 
watchful, lurking in the background— 
all occupied their little niche in the 
basement bar and adjacent rear rooms 
of the Linden Grand Hotel. 

It was Saturday night, and the usual 
week-end crowd was slowly taking 
its place in the setting of the scene in 
Squeaky Bob’s place. Mr. Hess him- 
self, thickset, of medium height, red- 
faced, bald as Balance Rock, acted in 
the capacity of host, mediator, judge 
advocate, bouncer, and general polisher- 
off, as the particular case that came 
under his stern hand of authority called 
for. He was in his shirt sleeves. He 
patrolled a beat which took him into 
the café and dining room above, 
through the saloon itself and, occasion- 
ally, in the low, murky rooms beyond 
the bar. He was on the move con- 
tinuously. 

Here he paused to shake hands with 
a patron, to acknowledge the introduc- 
tion of some maudling guest; there he 
cautioned a too turbulent individual 
lest the latter “git throwed” out on his 
“year.” In a corner near the door he 
stepped on a promising young argument 
that manifestly was catalogued for a 
personal encounter; at the far end of 
‘the bar he inclined an ear, as a favored 
guest requested a nip of the special 
brand in a bottle with a green label that 
was kept tucked away in a secluded 
nook, 

Back of the big pot-bellied stove near 
the center of the room Mr. Hess ob- 
served Rumdum Langstadt, tipsy and 
talkative. Seated at a table beyond, 
teading a paper, was Kettle Jack 
Lomond, peaked-faced, rat-eyed, fur- 
tive, every once in a while glancing out 
ftom under his brows and surveying 
the room, as the door banged noisily 
after a newcomer. 

_Langstadt, in spite of his slightly 
Inebriated condition was a definite cog 
4C—ps 
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in the order of things at the Linden 
Grand. Kettle Jack Lomond was an- 
other, as, also, was a lanky bad man 
with a cockney accent, who was known 
as Hooligan. 

Squeaky Bob nudged Langstadt play- 
fully as he passed. 

“H-hi—there,” hiccoughed the latter. 
“How-z-z th’ ol-l-e boy?” 

“So’s to be up an’ have my bed made, 
Rumdum,” said the proprietor patro- 
nizingly, moving on toward the table 
in the corner where Mr. Lomond was 
occupied with a two weeks’ old Eastern 
daily. “Jist so’s to be ’round.” 

Squeaky Bob nodded at the stolid- 
faced Hooligan, then stooped to whis- 


per in the ear of Kettle Jack. The 
latter grunted, but he did not raise his 
eyes. 


“Don’t know anythin’ more’n what 
I already told yuh,” muttered the man 
at the table from the corner of his 
mouth. “She says that he’d be out 
some time to-night, an’ t’ have a car 
ready t’ bring ’im up t’ th’ ranch. He'll 
be in here when he comes.” 

“That’s what I wanted to know,” re- 
turned Mr. Hess. “If he was coming 
here, or what. A pretty special friend 
of the lady’s, an’ we want to treat him 
right, Jack. Don’t you know ?” 

Mr. Lomond made no reply, and 
Squeaky Bob stumped into a narrow 
passageway beyond the bar, along 
which were several grimed and rickety 
doors. From somewhere behind one of 
these a faint voice sent its note out 
with thin, irregular insistence above the 
babel of the saloon. A door was kicked 
suddenly shut and the sound was lost. 


The man was dressed immaculately, 
almost foppishly. He was of medium 
height, clean-shaven, except for a 
scrubby trace of hirsute adornment 
which occupied a position of dignity 
beneath a thin, high-bridged nose. A 
modish soft brown hat was settled 
snugly onto his blond head, and a light 
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overcoat, 





close-fitting and _ correct, 
graced his shapely person. He wore a 
large diamond and carried a cane. His 
eyes, neither a blue nor a gray, were 
both insolent and restive. 

He boarded No. 6, the Overland 
xpress, at Castle Rock, a few minutes 
before eleven o’clock on Saturday night. 
He found an empty seat in the leather- 
cushioned smoking car and dropped 
into it. When the conductor came 
through he produced a pass. 

Old “High-Iron” Bigelow, gray and 
stately in blue and gold, nodded, in curt 
acknowledgment of the other’s greet- 
ing, and glanced at the number on the 
bit of cardboard behind its isinglass 
protection. 

“How far are you going?” he de- 
manded. 

“Du Nan.” 

“Not on this train you’re not!” de- 
clared the conductor. “This train is 
twelve minutes late now, and I’m not 
going to give her a stab in that for- 
saken sag just to let you off.” 

The man in the brown hat scowled 
at the trainman, while his lip curled in- 
solently. “You know who I am, don’t 
you?” he asked. : 

“I don’t care if you’re the king of 
Babylon!” Mr. Bigelow was not in- 
clined to kotow to members of the staff 
of the brass collars. His methods were 
entirely characteristic of other old- 
timers of the road. He was running 
No. 6, and, if the Overland pulled into 
Livingston late, it wouldn’t be because 
he stopped to let a confounded plug- 
handsome off at every back yard be- 
tween Pueblo and Kansas City. Not by 
a dangsite! No, sir! 

“We'll see about this!” retorted the 
man in the brown hat, chewing sav- 
agely at the cigar in his mouth. 

“We take water at Wind River,” old 
High-Iron laid the law down in con- 
cluding emphasis, “and you can suit 
yourself whether you get off there, or 
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stay on until this train gets to Terre . 


Haute! 

And Mr. Bigelow stalked down the 
aisle, leaving the indignant stranger ina 
state of great discomfiture. 

In the vestibule a gentle hand reached 
out and stayed the progress of the 
irascible Mr. Bigelow. The latter 
swung to his right and found himself 
confronted by Mr. Matt Cardiff. The 
cool, gray eyes of the ranger were peer- 
ing at him with a whimsical twinkle, 
The officer contemplated the man be- 
fore him with mild reproval. 

“Why for does I behold you in this 
sweet, confiding mood?” asked Matt 
with his drawl. 

“Hello! Hello there, Cardiff!” 
ejaculated the gold-buttoned official, 
grinning a little shamefacedly. “There 
is some educated, dressed-up yahoo in 
there wants me to stop No. 6 at Du 
Nan, and I told him I wouldn’t knock 
out the Overland in that whoop-rotted 
hill, not if he was one of the apostles.” 

“Would you give ’im the signal if I 
told you that I wanted to get off there?” 
asked the ranger quietly, his eyes sud- 
denly bereft of their soft glow. 

For a long moment old High-Iron 
Bigelow gazed very straight into the 
lean, bronzed face of the man before 
him. Then he said: 

“Is it very important, Matt? On 
your word that it is necessary, I'd stop 
No. 6 if I had to kick a couple of 
wheels off.” 

“T want Silk Annie McCoy,” said the 
other, “and I think I am on a faint 
trail.” 

“T know!” exclaimed the trainman. 
“Silkworms! I heard about it. Gad! 
Man, man, but you’ve got your nerve 
piling off at that dump at this time 
of night. It’s one proper sink hole. 
The third-trick man up there was tell 
ing me the other day that Squeaky Bob 
Hess has boasted that he’s running Du 
Nan, and that any officer who comes 
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poking around will get crowned with a 
beer bottle.” 

“If | am getting close to Susie Smith, 
alias Silk Annie McCoy, then you'll tell 
the world that she picked out a shel- 
tered spot for herself and her killers. 
What?” Matt Cardiff’s lids narrowed. 
He was thinking fast. 

“You said it!’ Old High-Iron Bige- 
low gazed at the man of the hills, a 
touch of admiration deep in his unsmil- 
ing eyes. “If they are there, they sure 
have dug in with a bad bunch. You 
think you’re going to make something 
out of that mess in Buelow’s office?” 

“T reckon!” The words clicked 
through the ranger’s teeth with a note 
that was not unlike the closing of the 
jaws of a trap. 

“Watch your step, boy,” warned the 
veteran of the varnished cars. “They’re 
out to get you. Anything I can do 
except let you off up there at the edge 
of Fury Cafion ?” 

Matt Cardiff 
then he said: 

“When you get to Wind River go 
into the telegraph office and tell the 
operator to plug in on some Western 
Union wire—not the train wire, mind 
you, old-timer—and tell Hallet to call 
TX. If he raises anybody just have 
him say that Cardiff is on the warpath 
a whole lot. But the main idea is to 
have the dispatcher crack out a few 
TX calls every little while, and, if I 
happen to be anywhere I hear some 
hombre sashshaying this here TX sine, 
why, I'll deem it a duty nothing less 
‘o search forth the reason why for he 
adopts the same as belonging to him.” 

“All right, Matt, I savvy. You want 
to get the message into Castle Rock 
over something beside the train wire 
circuit, eh ?” 

“Yep! And tell the brass pounder 
at Wind River to sine the message, MC. 
That’s all, cap, except this: I’ll be back 
acouple of cars from here just before 
we make Du Nan, and you stick around 
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hesitated a minute; 
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and let me out a vestibule on the op- 
posite side from the station. Then give 
‘em the high ball and go.” 

“The only thing about it,” grumbled 
old High-Iron, “is the fact that this 
baby doll in the smoker will think sure 
enough that I recognized him and am 
duly awed; that I am stopping No. 6 
at Du Nan just because I am afraid 
of what he could do about it if I 
didn’t.” 

“Let him think so,” said the ranger. 
“The gent laughs longest who has got 
a sense of humor. If this maverick 
thinks the joke is on you, he wants to 
wait and see how it’s going to get over 
with the rest of the world, before he 
starts giggling.” 

“Say, take a peek in there and sce 
if you know who he is,” urged the 
conductor. “I’ve seen him, but I can’t 
quite place him now. The way he says, 
‘Good ev-en-ing, con-ductor,’ got my 
goat aplenty, and to that degree I didn’t 
notice anything on his pass but the 
number.” 

Matt Cardiff looked very straight 
into the eyes of the man before him. 
At last he said slowly: “I happen to 
know who he is—without looking.” 

“Whe-e-w!” High-Iron Bigelow 
whistled softly, while his eyebrows 
arched suddenly. ‘Enough said,” he 
murmured, “Pardon me.” He moved 
away, turning his steps toward the door 
of the car beyond. “I'll leave a door 
open for you,” he called over his shoul- 
der, “so you won’t lose any time, but 
can slide out pronto. Good luck, Matt. 
Good night.” 

One hour and forty minutes later 
No. 6 whistled for Du Nan, while the 
heavy train ground to a stop before the 
squat, uninviting station with a great 
squealing of brakes. 

The man in the brown hat climbed 
down pompously. He glimpsed the 
conductor coming forward with his 
bright little lantern swinging at his 
side. 
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“I thought you'd see fit to stop after 
you had mulled it over,” he said. 

“And now that we are all organized 
to lose about five perfectly legitimate, 
consecutive minutes,” said Mr. Bigelow 
quietly, setting down his lantern, “I’m 
going to take just one sweet crack at 
your jaw, on the strength that you don’t 
look right to me—if it’s the last good 
act I do for the Mountain Division.”’ 

Even while he was relieving himself 
of a burden of soul torments, old High- 
Iron jabbed a gnarled fist into one of 
the handsome eyes of the man in the 
brown hat. Then he picked up his 
lantern and snapped it savagely back 
and forth over his head. 

“If it wasn’t for laying this train 
out,” he declared, as he swung aboard 
the now slow-moving No. 6, “I’d mark 
you up so your own mother would have 
to look at you twice. That’s how much 
I’ve mulled it over.” 

“You'll pay for this!” said the man 
in the brown hat, as he gingerly felt of 
a slow-mounting bruise beneath his 
right eye with one hand, shaking the 
other at the conductor of the Overland. 
“You'll pay dear, too!” 

“Go to thunder!” came back from 
the open vestibule of the smoking car. 
“It’s cheap at any price.” 

Crouching in the shadows beyond the 
tracks Matthew X. Cardiff felt he was 
very close to Silk Annie McCoy and 
her puppets. Carefully he circled the 
pump house, skirted the freight shed 
and fell in behind the man on the plat- 
form, as the other, jerking up the collar 
of his coat, turned and walked slowly 
along Main Street in the direction of 
the Linden Grand Hotel. 








CHAPTER V. 

THE CALL TX. 
GUDDENLY Squeaky Bob Hess stiff- 
ened. His naturally high color 
faded for an instant, then swept back 
again with flaming intensity. His eyes 
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glowed like two balls of fire as they 
surveyed the lean figure halfway down 
the bar. His lips compressed and re- 
laxed, compressed and relaxed; his 
thick, shapeless fingers flapped against 
his vest front with the thumbs linked 
in the armholes. 

He felt a presence at his elbow and 
turned his head. It was Kettle Jack 
Lomond. The latter’s eyes, too, were 
riveted on the man in the steeple 
crowned hat. His fingers reached out 
and sunk into the flabby flesh of the 
owner of the Linden Grand. 

“Cardiff, of the railroad police!” he 
whispered in the other’s ear. “He must 
have trailed that guy from Castle Rock. 
I lamped ’im the minute he come in th’ 
door.” 

“He'll get it!” said Mr. Hess under 
his breath. “He'll never get out of here 
till he’s carried out. Ain’t no officer 
going to make my place a spy hole. 
Ain’t going to do it!” Mr. Hess was 
breathing hard. He was on the verge 
of a furious personal attack on the man 
beyond. 

“Sh-h-h!’’ cautioned Lomond. “Take 
it easy before you queer us all with 
your yap. This bloke ain’t any hootch 
hound. He don’t give a hoot in Hades 
for your Mule Team booze, or for you 
He’s after the big prize—and the 
woman. He ain’t no Sunday supple 
ment cop, not that guy. He can fight 


fine. Annie wants ’im, an’ she wants 
‘im kickin’. Now you hang onto your 

5 . +1 ° 7 
self. See? Get ’im in back here an 


knock ’im cold, an ’then we'll take hia 
an’ this other bloke out to the Wagoa 
Wheel t’gether. D’ye get me, ol’ ga 
blow ?” 

Squeaky Bob nodded, but his eyé 
never left the man in the slicker 
steeple-crowned hat. He caught the eyt 
of the barrel-shaped, stolid-faced sud 
slinger and jerked his head in a pe 
emptory summons. When the othe 
waddled toward him he asked: 

“What’s that fellow drinking? Th 
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one at the left of the Polo’g with a 
red- shirt.” 

“Yinger ale, but he ain’t touched it 
yat,” said the barkeep. Then added, 
the blank-wall face of him changing, not 
one whit, “Ah bane tank dot fella gat 
purty droonk.” 

“You won’t get any chance to slip a 
peter in that guy’s drink and get away 
with it,” put in Kettle Jack, reading 
correctly the thoughts that were travel- 
ing through the subtle brain of Squeaky 
Bob. He ain’t no blind, darn 
Annie could tell you that.” 

The man called Hooligan approached. 

“Wot’s th’ blasted row?” he inquired 
in an undertone. 

“Go over there and tell Rumdum t’ 
totter down to the bar an’ frisk th’ guy 
with th’ puncher lid an’ th’ raincoat,” 
interrupted Mr. Lomond, talking from 
the corner of his mouth. ‘Tell Lang- 
stadt t’ take it easy, or he may wake up 
with a hole through him that wa’n’t 
ever intended t’ be there. This stiff 
Cardiff is as tender as a carbuncle.” 
Kettle Jack turned the gangling new- 
comer around and crowded him off in 
the direection of Mr. Langstadt. 

Frisking gentlemen was part of 
Rumdum’s business. Drunk or sober, 
preferably drunk, it was his gentle art 
to inveigle himself into the good graces 
of the prospective victim, buy a round 
of drinks, and, slowly but surely, work 
up an apparent state of maudling at- 
tachment for the stranger. Thus en- 
trenched it was an excusable breach of 
etiquette for him to become entwined 
more or less about the anatomy of the 
other, and, during this mellow exhibi- 
tion of affection, to deftly discover the 
number and position of the gentleman’s 
coast defenses, so to speak, possible 
cutlery reserves, financial standing, and 
80 forth. 

Accordingly, upon receipt of the 
aforementioned useful information, 
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Kettle Jack and associates were placed 
Ma position to ably estimate the feasi- 
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bility of an ordinary barroom brawl 
against the more refined method of en- 
ticing the gentleman to a rear room, 
and there numbing him with a short but 
serviceable length of lead pipe. 

It was while Mr. Langstadt was 
slowly worming his way toward the 
ranger near the bar, that the man with 
the brown hat came from somewhere at 
the back and stood near Mr. Hess. Ap- 
parently the immaculate stranger had 
been applying cold water compresses to 
a full-blown and artistic “shiner.” 

Kettle Jack turned and nodded, then 
laughed shortly. 

“Yuh got nice lookin’ peeper there.” 

“Yes!” agreed the personage with the 
mournful eye. “Look at it! Fine to go 
calling with, isn’t it?” 

“How'd you connect with it, Mister 
Litsey?” inquired Mr. Hess. “You 
sure run into somethin’ hard.” 

“The conductor on No. 6 did it.” 
The voice of the other was low and 
sullen. “I’m here to tell you it’s the 
dearest thing he ever did. One of these 
nights he’ll get his! He didn’t want 
to stop the Overland at Du Nan for 
me. Told me he wasn’t going to, and 
that I’d have to ride to Wind River. 
The first I knew he had changed his 
mind was when I heard him signal the 
engineer. On the platform down there 
he just walked up and hung that on me, 
then pulled out. The cursed old yap!” 

Kettle Jack Lomond’s eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“Did anybody else ride up on th’ rat- 
tler with yuh that wanted t’ get off 
here?” he demanded. 

“Not that I know of. 
anybody at the station.” 

“Ain’t likely that yuh did,” answered 
the crook. “Th’ signs is on yuh.” And 
then, close to the ear of the carefully 
dressed gentleman from Castle Rock: 
“Maybe th’ con had a reg’lar reason for 
stoppin’ the drag—like that guy about 
halfway.down the bar there. The 
stiff in ‘if 


I didn’t see 
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A hastily smothered exclamation 
sprang to the lips of the other. He 
drew back involuntarily. His fingers 
clutched at the sleeve of Lomond’s coat. 

“That's Cardiff of the railroad po- 
lice! Great Scott! Get him! Get 
him! Don’t let him get away!” 

“Don’t git excited,” said Squeaky 
Bob. “He ain’t goin’ to git far.” 

“He’s a devil!” confided the man in 
the brown hat. ‘Lord, but he gave me 
an awful start! He looks just the same 
as he did last night at Castle Rock, 
oozing in out of the night like a twice- 
cursed spirit! Out of those idiots, yam- 
ming, hawing fools, he was the only 
one who saw through it. What he 
tumbled to I don’t know, but he’s got 
eyes like an eagle.” The white lips of 
the stranger were moving very close to 
the ear of Kettle Jack. 

The latter, a little supercilious smile 
twisting itself about the corners of his 
mouth, pushed the man beside him back 





toward the passage beyond, with its 
sawdust-covered floor, stained and 
warped sheathing and low ceiling, 


ribbed with plaster-smeared lath. 
“Don’t fuss yourself all up now,” 
said Mr. Lomond under his breath. 
“Wingy Healy’s in the last room on the 
right there. Stay with him until you’re 
wanted. We'll be moseyin’ out t’ th’ 
ranch directly. This stiff’—jerking his 
bullet-shaped head toward the bar— 
“will take a li'l’ ride with us. When 
he gets out to th’ Wagon Wheel the 
works is up t’ Silk Annie, an’ she ain’t 
ene t’ leave nothin’ in th’ hands of 
Providence. Gwan now. Smoke a nail 
with Wingy, an’ tell ’im your sorrers. 
ff yuh hear a c’uple dull, sickenin’ 
thuds it'll only be this Cardiff bloke 
takin’ th’ first step or two on a long 
journey that he’s got comin’ t’ ’im.” 
The man with the brown hat slunk 
dutifully along the dismal hallway to- 
ward the back of the building, thank- 
ful that he did not have to remain to 
face the cold, even gaze of those steely 
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eyes beneath the brim of the steeple 
crowned hat. 

Rumdum Langstadt was not having 
the success that his endeavors seemed 
to call for. Frankly the person to whom 
he had been directed was not in the 
least sociable. On the contrary he ap- 
peared to be engrossed with other and 
more pressing matters than the further- 
ance of conviviality with his immediate 
companions. Mr. Langstadt could un- 
derstand this. There were men like 
that. 

What did disconcert Rumdum was 
the not-to-be-ignored fact that, as he 
lurched against the gentleman near the 
bar, and before he could even start to 
hiccough an apology, he was reclining 
on his haunches between the feet of a 
Scandinavian woodchopper and a 
lumper from White Horse Plain. The 
thing was a breach of international law, 
and should be dealt with accordingly, 
Mr. Langstadt felt. 

The eyes of Matt Cardiff had not 
been idle for an instant. Through the 
medium of the huge mirror beyond the 
bar he had been surveying the saloon 
and those of its occupants who came 
within the range of his vision, even be- 
fore he had taken his place at the rail. 
The officer made no effort to deceive 
himself concerning the probability of 
close-hovering and virulent enemies. 

The Silkworms always had been a 
deadly organization. There were 
killers in the band who hesitated no 
longer in taking a human life than they 
did in swallowing a drink of whiskyr 
when they could get it. 

The death of President James Bue 
low had convinced Matt that the Silk 
worms under Silk Annie McCoy were 
every bit as relentless and merciless a 
they had ever been under Humpty 
Dumpty. From the moment that his 
attention had been called to the theft 
of the railroad bonds, he had felt that 
the thing was clearly the work of this 
highly specialized outlaw organization 
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Also, the ranger believed that there 
was only one way to beat Silk Annie 
McCoy, and that was to play the game 
just as savagely as the Silkworms them- 
selves. No holds barred. [rom the 
moment the faintly traced and yet be- 
traying discoloration of dampness had 
held his attention, there on a russet 
shoe in the office of the president, from 
that tense instant when he had noted 
the one discrepancy, the broken link 
between murder and suicide, he had 
resolved to play out the game. He re- 
solved to fight like that seemingly elas- 
tic fighting machine that bounces out of 
its corner on its toes and rips into the 
dancing, swaying white form across the 
ring, ducking, punching, taking what 
the other can send over, always on top 
of the play, determined to win and to 
win by the shortest route—even defiant 
of the lurking knock-out blow in the 
other’s gloves. 

It was the spirit of the game that had 
brought Matt Cardiff to Du Nan to- 
night, to the Linden Grand Hotel— 
close at last to the Silkworms them- 
selves. There could be no let-up, no 
backing away, no stalling. If he had 
read awrong those dim trails which had 
their inception back there in the room 
of tragedy in Castle Rock, if his judg- 
ment had been faulty when he openly 
presented himself here, squarely in de- 
fiance of the hostility of Squeaky Bob 
Hess, if death leered in the shadows, 
there was no tossing up the sponge 
now, no dropping his hands and edging 
toward the door crying, “I quit! The 
game isn’t worth it. They are too many 
for me,” 

Once, for the swiftest passing flash, 
the mind of Matt Cardiff raced up 
along the old Mule Shoe Trail through 
Gunsight Pass to Belton Lodge and 
the girl there, the loyal, capable Janet 
Belton whose love was so vast a tribute 
to himself, the woman of the Rockies 
Whose quick, strong hands had more 
than once reached out to him when the 
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need was great. And yet now, close 
ahead of him, was the stern, hard line 
of duty. For him there was no turn- 
ing back. If he were going to get the 
Silkworms he had got to get them quick 
—or never. 

For several minutes he had been 
watching the shirt-sleeved figure of 
Squeaky Bob at the far end of the bar, 
and the evil-faced gentleman who was 
with him. Careful not to seem to be 
doing so, he had not for a moment lost 
sight of Mr. Hess, the man called 
Lomond, or failed to note, with a quick 
little throb of satisfaction, the hovering 
presence of the man with the brown 
hat. 

The latter had, after a little, faded 
down a narrow, dimly lighted passage 
beyond. 

“Without a thousandth’s variation,” 





the ranger breathed to himself. “The 
thing is as sure as sunshine. I am so 
close one little cold shiver would 


tumble the whole business around my 
ears with sleigh bells. There’s the 
hombre I picked up as knowing some- 
thing about those bonds. He swarms 
up here from Castle Rock and bulges 
into a place that is noted because it is 
scandalously opposed to all forms of 
law and order. He boasts a speaking 
acquaintance with the old sinner him- 
self, not to mention a mayerick, who, I 
deeply suspect, is one of Silk Annie 
McCoy’s personal bodyguard, more or 
less. Matt, there is an opportunity right 
here to bu’st lose one sweet little pink 
tea of a war. Go tell that old squawk 
yonder that he had better clear the 
decks for fight.” 

“Cheese it! Cheese it!” Kettle Jack 
sucked in his breath with the muttered 
warning. ‘“He’s comin’ over. Easy! 
Easy, old squeegee! He’s got his eye 
on you. Look out he don’t come up 
under your chops like he did Rumdum. 
Talk t’ im now. Talk peace an’ invite 
’im in back to fix it. Not out here, 


so 


don’t start nothin’. 
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It seemed that Squeaky Bob’s face 
was in momentary danger of bursting 
into flame. It fairly smoldered, while 
his eyes were enough to ignite that 
seemingly combustible surface. Kettle 
Jack Lomond was nervous in spite of 
himself. There was something discon- 
certing about that bronzed face and 
those eyes beneath the brim of the 





steeple-crowned hat. Hooligan had 
gone to the assistance of Rumdum, 


rumbling ominous maledictions. 

Minor disturbances were a common 
occurrence in the bar of the Linden 
Grand, consequently Mr. Langstadt’s 
discomfiture produced a general guffaw, 
and was promptly forgotten in the 
whirl of the fine, large evening, the 
same being engendered by much bad 
and illicit whisky. 

Mr. Hess, too, was impressed by the 
easy manner of the ranger. There was 
something about the gentleman that 
kept one from boiling over entirely 
without due provocation, the same be- 
ing ample for the cause _ thereof. 
Whether it was the set of Mr. Cardiff's 
lean, brown jaw, or the glacial effect 
noticeable in those steady eyes, or the 
erect and carefully balanced body, or 
the squareness of the shoulders, from 
which the still glistening slicker 
dropped in easy lines, the proprietor 
of the Linden Grand could not have 
told. He did know that he would feel 
much easier when Kettle Jack and the 
gang had eliminated something of the 
saucy preciseness of that steeple- 
crowned hat by bending a piece of pipe 
across the high-minded pinnacle of the 
same, 

“T take it you’re Squeaky Bob 
Hess?” said Mr. Cardiff, laying par- 
ticular and significant emphasis on the 
appellation which preceded the gentle- 
man’s baptismal title, pausing squarely 
in front of the outwardly flushed and 
inwardly boiling bad man. 

The owner of the Linden Grand 
puffed up like a sea raven and thrust 
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his head forward to glare at the man 
before him. 

“And what of it?’’ he demanded, his 
stubby fingers suddenly ceasing their 
complacent flappings and knotting until 
they were white, the thumbs still linked 
in the armholes of his vest. 

“Nothing of it,” drawled the ranger 
pleasantly. “Only this!” The words 
clicked through his teeth like the rattle 
of hail ona tin roof. Mr. Hess thought 
he had never seen teeth quite so white, 
Afterward he remembered _ noticing 
those teeth in particular. Something 
about them seemed to fascinaate him. 
“My name happens to be Cardiff, Mat- 
thew X., special agent for the Great 
Southern. They tell me you are a heap 
bad medicine, doc. Now let’s get to 
know one another better. This hand- 
some foreigner a friend of yourn?” 
breaking off suddenly as he caught the 
ratlike eyes of Kettle Jack focused upon 
him. 

“Yup!” 

“All right, pard’—to Mr. Lomond— 
“draw up your chair; you want to hear 
this. As I was setting forth, Mr. Hess, 
I am on the warpath a whole pile fora 
onerary bunch who designates them- 
selves the Silkworms. Off and on they 
have been waxing festive to an extent 
bordering what one might term im 
discreet. I have been invited person- 
ally by Susie Smith, the same being 
Silk Annie McCoy, no less, to step up 
out of the orchestra and join the merti- 
ment. I am here!” 

Kettle Jack Lomond allowed a barely 
audible sniff to escape his lips, while 
he bared his teeth in an evil grin o 
derision. Squeaky Bob grunted, thet 
said insolently : 

“And now you’re sure enough here, 
jist what do you think you’re goin’ to 
do? Harh?” 

“First,” pronounced Mr. Cardif 
softly, “I want to know how you stand. 
If it should become my interesting duty 
to remove some of these hombres” 
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eying Mr. Lomond pleasantly—“from 
the cracks and rat holes of your esti- 
mable brewery, can I look to you for 
hearty cooperation and moral support? 
Or will it become necessary to request 
you to lift your pure, lily-white hands 
to a point which I all deems safe and 
sane?” 

There was just the slightest undulat- 
ing movement, the faintest rustle of 
rubber—and a yawning black muzzle 
peeped out from betweem the edges of 
the slicker and winked solemnly at Mr. 
Hess, not forgetting to include Mr. 
Lomond in its abbreviated arc of em- 
placement. 

Something in the ranger’s eyes belied 
the deceiving softness of his voice. 
Without a word Kettle Jack Lomond 
and Squeaky Bob turned their thumbs 
toward the ceiling, their hands held 
slightly below their shoulders. The 
ranger went on evenly, his voice very 
low, so low in fact that even those 
spirited gentlemen, who were closest to 
the trio, failed to observe that there 
was being staged in their midst an in- 
teresting tableau, veiling very thinly, 
close-hovering death. 

“Delegating that hombre yonder to 
frisk me don’t make a hit with Matt 
foracent. Next to being bad etiquette, 
I considers it plumb unfriendly. And 
the devious ways you gents selects to 
make my acquaintance haunts me some- 
thing disastrous. Mr. Hess, if you all 
will kindly lead the way to one of your 
private dens of perdition I will look at 
your cards. The distinguished half- 
breed on your right may accompany 
you. Any uncalled-for ruptures of the 
peace, thus established, will be used 
against you. I may be capering on the 


brink of four volumes of unlawful pro- 
cedure, but you all don’t look right to 
me and, accordingly, are flirting with 
an unpromising future, no less.” 
Squeaky Bob Hess and Kettle Jack 
Lomond turned without a word toward 
the narrow passage at the rear. 


Some- 
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where down the length of it a door 
creaked as the man with the brown hat 
widened the crack which afforded him 
an unsatisfactory survey of the scene, 
there at the back of the saloon. 

In that instant, Hallet, in the 
dispatcher’s office at Castle Rock, lifted 
his ear from the vicinity of a dusty 
and chattering sounder and reached for 
the key of the train wire. But a brief 
fraction of time thereafter the call TX 
was rippling over a faint thread of cop- 
per out into the mountains. All across 
the Rockies, over the crest of the con- 
tinent, into forlorn little shanties, into 
towers, into busy telegraph offices, and 
into a squalid room, reeking with the 
fumes of tobacco and bad whisky, back 
of the bar of the Linden Grand Hotel, 
went the call TX. 

Matt Cardiff, trained to read the 
swift metallic murmur of the telegraph 
sounder, caught the call from Castle 


‘Rock, and knew that he must be close 


to the Silkworms. The man with the 
brown hat had unwittingly led him 
straight to the headquarters of the 
organization. 

Old High-Iron Bigelow, true to his 
promise, had set in motion the wheels 
of things up at the bleak little telegraph 
office at Wind River. 

And good old Hallet there on the 
graveyard trick, without the loss of one 
precious moment, blindly had obeyed 
the bidding of the unseen hand which 
clicked its strange message in over a 
rusty, seldom-used iron wire of the 
Western Union. 

The ranger paused, his body rigid, 
his eyes glittering. 

“Wait!” He flung the admonition at 
the men before him in a sudden low, 
tense voice. “Either one of you 
hombres so much as breathe twice to- 
gether and I'll drill you a-plenty !” 

The man with the brown hat, at his 
post behind the door, suddenly flung 
himself across the room to the side of 
the man known as Wingy Healy. 





“The bull’s outside!” he said in a 
gasp. 

But even in that instant the fingers of 
the telegrapher had played swiftly on 
the black-rubber disk of the key in the 
formation of the self-condemning char- 
acters, TX. 

CHAPTER V4. 
ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 

ATURDAY night being the day on 
which men are accustomed to frisk 
and gamble with the weekly stipend, it 
was in the natural order of things that 
Oh Joy Mellika Man, cook, servant, 
guide, general handy man and come- 
dian at Beltog,Lodge, should crank up 
Belshazzar, step on the gas and journey 
to Wind River to disport himself with 
other worldly mortals who thought they 

could play poker. 

To the credit of Oh Joy it may be 
said that he won with fairly consistent 
regularity. However, when Oh Joy lost 
he did so with a whole-hearted abandon 
that generally sent him back to Belton 
Lodge with nothing more or less than 
a somewhat odious horse blanket, sepa- 
rating himself from the chill night air 
of the Rockies. There were times 
when the Oriental bet the last of his 
raiment on the varying fortunes of the 
pretty pasteboards—and lost. 

To-night Oh Joy had entered the na- 
tional poker tournament at the Throw- 
"Em-Down-McCluskey Inn in the 
neighborhood of nine o’clock. It may 
be stated that it was distinctly not our 
friend’s night. Shortly after eleven he 
was im debt to the full face value of 
one self-starting, overhead valve jack- 
ass, sound of hoof and horn. Doleful 
and disconsolate, Oh Joy withdrew, at 
the suggestion of Mr. McCluskey, from 
the entertainment and scuffed over to 
the Wind River telegraph office to con- 
fide his tribulations to the operator. 
Failing in an attempt to establish an 
international credit system, or float a 
loan for the alleviation of distressed 
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Chinamen, to the extent of getting his 
Rocky Mountain chassis out of hock, he 
settled stolidly down to await the com- 
ing of No. 6 and the relief expedition 
which would be riding the same. 

For a greater length of time than it 
is necessary to compute, Matt Cardiff 
had been in the habit of spending his 
Sundays at Belton Lodge. Usually ar- 
riving late Saturday night or early Sun- 
day morning, he bunked with Mr. Buck- 
ley at the stables for a few hours’ re- 
pose, then rose to spend a day of joy 
in the presence of Janet Belton. 

Mr. Cardiff had been in the habit of 
journeying to Wind River Saturdays 
on No. 2, No. 4, or No. 6, according to 
the immediate press of affairs sur- 
rounding his line of duty. Belton 
Lodge being some seven and a half 
miles distant from the Wind River 
station, it was Oh Joy’s custom to lead 
the ranger’s pony, Rowdy, down 
through the San Luis ravine on his 
weekly migration and leave the horse 
at the stables in the rear of Mr. 
McCluskey’s hostelry, pending the 
pleasure of Matthew. 

This gentleman, having no immediate 
use for the companion of his days’ and 
nights’ riding on fire patrol at the top 
of the world, had turned the pony over 
to his friends at Belton Lodge, where 
the glossy Rowdy received not only the 
fond ministrations of Janet, but the 
capable attention of one Jeremiah 
Buckley, a veteran of the old West. 

In his day, which same had _ been 
large and colorful, Mr. Buckley had 
been a first-class two-gun fighting man. 
However, with the encroachment of a 
civilization, which had eliminated gun- 
men from the plains, while hugging 
them to its bosom in the larger metro: 
politan areas, Jeremiah had greased 
well his ancient .45’s and hung them 
loaded on a nail and turned his hand 
to the less boisterous art of dude 
wrangling. 

Occasionally opportunity did present 
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itself for a person to horn in on a soul- 
satisfying brawl. At these times Mr. 
Buckley took down his artillery and 
sallied forth with a shrill series of 
whoop-e-e-e-e-s! With great acclaim 
did the veteran of other golden days 
greet the approach of festive contro- 
versies on which all brakes had been 
removed. 

The fact that Matt Cardiff was not 
on No. 6 to-night engendered in the 
soul of Oh Joy a great and crushing 
sorrow. His last hope had failed him. 
He knew that he could depend on the 
ranger not only to get Belshazzar out 
of pawn, but to champion a good cause 
by advancing certain capital for further 
experimental purposes. Mr. Cardiff 
himself was not averse to diligent 
examination into causes for seemingly 
inflated quotations from stolid-faced 
gentlemen with whom he had associated 
himself with an eye to gain. 

But Mr. Cardiff was not here, and 
that was sure heaping coals on the head 
of misfortune. 

Old High-Iron Bigelow stamped into 
the telegraph office and at once pro- 
ceeded to impart to the operator the 
message which had been intrusted to 
him by Matt Cardiff. Following close 
on his heels came Oh Joy. After a last 
hopeless survey of the varnished cars 
and the panting Baldwins at their front, 
the Celestial approached the conductor 
with an eye to letting a little light into 
the occult motives which lay behind Mr. 
Cardiff's absence. 

“Mist’ Clardiff no lide up?” 

“No, John, not to-night.” Mr. Bige- 
low moved toward the door, then 
paused suddenly, turning to the China- 
man abruptly: “Why, were you waiting 
for him ?” 

Oh Joy nodded. He certainly was. 
The misery of four thousand years was 
written on his wrinkled face. 

“Belly bad luck,” he explained 
voluminously. “Alle same plitty lotten. 


59 
Mist’ Clardiff no come, Oh Joy lock. 


No burla, no lide.” 

Mr. Bigelow looked puzzled. The 
Chinaman’s language always had been 
a mystery to him. The operator came 
to his relief, even while the latter was 
shifting the little rubber-tipped brass 
plugs in his local switchboard. He 
could talk the language like a native. 
He knew every word the chink said. 

“He says,” the brass pounder eluci- 
dated, “that he’s been playing poker 
over to McCluskey’s and is such a 
rotten player that he lost his donk.” 

“No lotten,” declared the Celestial, 
working his face picturesquely. “Belly 
good. Luck lotten.”’ 

“Shut up!” inserted the telegrapher. 
“Who's telling this story? He has lost 
his jassack, like I said. Cardiff's pony 
is over there at the stable, but Joyous 
here don’t aspire to ride anything but 
a mule. He’s afraid Matt may show 
up later and want his horse, anyhow. 
Hence this pie-faced heathen is sched- 
uled to walk home. And, if he isn’t 
there in time to rustle grub for the 
boarders in the morning, he will have 
Miss Janet Belton swarming up his 
spine like the last six hundred.” 

“Say, look here, you!” Old High- 
Tron Bigelow had been suddenly blessed 
with an idea. “Can you understand 
me?” 

Oh Joy looked at the gold-buttoned 
official suspiciously for a moment. He 
wasn’t sure about railroad men. 

“P'laps,” said Oh Joy ambiguously, 
taking care not to commit himself until 
he had heard more of the particulars. 

“Your friend Matt isn’t coming up 
here to-night. He got off down at Du 
Nan. He’s watching for somebody, 
Silkworms maybe. Sabe?” 

“Ol light,” said Oh Joy, to signify 
that he understood the gentleman. 
Then, wrinkling his face into a dis- 
torted representation of terrific rage, 
“Sil-lorms? And alle she!” He showed 
his yellow teeth, and polished off his 








sudden rage in his native tongue to do 
the subject full justice. 

“Yes, you get me,” interrupted Mr. 
Bigelow. “Now if I was you I'd take 
my coat tail in both hands and climb 
over the high spots for Belton Lodge. 
This thing is just between you and me 
and this ham operator. I know Janet 
and I know Matt, and I’d hate to see 
anything happen. But you can’t never 


tell. The youngster is out after a bad 
crowd, and Du Nan is no gate of 


heaven. Janey Belton has shown before 
what kind of stuff she is made of. I’ve 
got a powerful hunch that this thing 
has got to be handled mighty delicately. 
. “But, anyway, you put it up to Janey. 
If she has got a good trusty man she 
can send down to Du Nan to sort of 
see if Matt is holding his own, or what, 
why, I’m plumb certain it wouldn’t be 
a bad idea. I’d telephone from here, 
but, when the Silkworms come right in 
and tap a train wire, they’d perhaps 
have a loop in some of these telephone 
circuits as well. It’s none of my busi- 
ness, mind you, only I wouldn’t feel 
right riding over the divide if I didn’t 
do everything I could to help the good 
work along. Now do you understand 
me?” 

Oh Joy Mellika Man nodded his head 
with an utter disregard to the possi- 
bility of snapping it off. 

“Ol light, ol light, ol light!” He did 
a pantomime which was evidently his 
idea of a man getting ready to enter 
battle, then said: “Oh Joy, Mellika Man 
Chi-nee, savee. Alle same tell Mlsee 
Jane. Bimeby -plitty quick Jellymire 
Bluckley and chink lide down like hell- 
ity for D’Lan. Mleebe Mlsee Jane she 
lide too, Belbet Loss, her pony. Ol 
light, I go. Gutty-ap, gutty-ap, gutty- 


ap!’—in imitation of a rapidly gallop- 
ing horse. 

And Oh Joy Mellika Man slatted 
awkwardly out into the night, his gro- 
tesque American clothes flapping in 
ludicrous abandon. 
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“Hey, you wild yeller nut,” said Mr. 
Bigelow from the door of the telegraph 
office, “tell her to look out for a dude 
with a black eye—handsome blond 
jellyfish with one eye in mourning. If 
it ain't, | lost some skin off my 
knuckles for nothing.” 

For a trifling fraction Oh Joy paused, 
his right ear cocked back slightly over 
his shoulder. 

“One fella piebald. Ol light.” And 
he resumed his birdlike efforts, flapping 
away in the direction of the stables of 
Mr. McCluskey’s Throw-’Em-Down 
Inn, with all sails set and drawing, and 
a broom on the mast. 


The woman was a cold, beautiful 
creature whose white skin contrasted 
sharply with the blackness of her close- 
fitting gown. Her eyes were like two 
shafts of blue steel, and her marblelike 
features were those of a Hellenic god- 
dess. Her hair was sleek and black 
and brushed back smoothly from her 
forehead. 

The laugh of Silk Annie McCoy was 
a mirthless thing. When she spoke her 
voice flowed on with a heavy, toneless 
regularity, until a sudden flash of rage 
shattered the equability of it with a hiss 
and detonation not unlike white-hot 
metal plunged in cold water. 

She stood gazing down the road to- 
ward Du Nan. Her lids were half 
closed, while through the narrowed slits 
her eyes glittered with an ominous in- 
tensity. 

It was nearly half past one. No. 6, 
the Overland Express, fighting up 
through Trick Rock Cafion seventeen 
minutes tate, had been gone over half 
an hour. Surely by now an auto should 
be coming out from Du Nan—unless 
something was wrong. 

The woman paced slowly back and 
forth the length of the broad piazza 
which fronted the log structure that 
she had selected, from the several build- 
ings that made up the group at the 

. 
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Wagon Wheel Ranch, for her own 
use. Ae ee 

At short intervals she paused before 
one of the windows to glance across 
the lighted room to the face of a clock, 
framed in bark above a large fireplace. 

Slouched down in a rambling rustic 
chair in the shadows of the veranda was 
the figure of a man. The gentleman 
was known as Dink, The Kike. He 
was a sallow youth, thin-faced and fur- 
tive, much after the manner of Kettle 
Jack Lomond. 

His eyes were on the woman, watch- 
ing lazily as she paced back and forth, 
now in the square yellow patches of 
light from the room beyond, now in the 
thicker gloom between. Silk Annie 
McCoy was nervous. It may have been 
that peculiar sixth sense of her kind 
that whispered a warning; it may have 
been a vague, never-admitted acknowl- 
edgment of the ability of the man 
hunter she had so long considered in a 
light of contempt. 

“Jack ought to have been out here 
-before this with that guy.” Silk Annie 
McCoy paused beside the chair of the 
man in the shadow. 

“Aw, w’ot’s bitin’ yuh?” scoffed The 
Kike. “Don’t yuh s’pose th’ bloke 
wanted t’ go in an’ get a ball? Sit 
down, yeh give me th’ jiggs trottin’ back 
and forth.” 

The woman laughed harshly. “Hump! 
Go into Squeaky Bob’s and get some 
of that Aztec coffin varnish when, by 
Waiting until he got out here, he’d have 
his choice of the best stuff in the world. 
Not Litsey! He’s too fastidious to 
drink in a hole like Squeaky Bob’s at 
the Linden Grand.” 

“You are sure this gent was comin’ 
up on that midnight John O’Brien?” 
queried The Kike. “Maybe yuh got 
your schedules mixed.” 

“We got nothing mixed!” declared 
the woman. “This game is too big to 
He was 


allow of crossing any wires. 


coming on the Overland, and Kettle 
Jack was going to bring him out.” 

“P’raps this rattler is late, an’ it was 
some other job yeh heard goin’ up th’ 
hill,” suggested Dink. 

“Just because I couldn’t see it,” said 
Silk Annie McCoy, “don’t insult my in- 
telligence by trying to make out that I 
don’t know the sound of a passenger 
train, even if it is three miles away.” 

“Well, why don’t yuh go in th’ house 
an’ phone down to Squeaky?” The 
sallow-faced youth was one of those 
mortals to whom suggestions are sec- 
ond nature. 

“Because you are going to take the 
car and drive me down to Du Nan right 
now,” stated the woman. “If anything 
has happened I’m going to be on the 
ground to tell those thickheads what 
to do. There is just one chance in a 
thousand that this man Cardiff has 
tumbled to something, and, if he has, 
that’s why Litsey hasn’t got here as he 
promised. And if Matt Cardiff fol- 
lowed him out here, that is another 
reason why Litsey is late in coming. 
It’s all marked off. Any bull that comes 
to Du Nan is walking right straight 
into his own tomb. That’s why Rum- 
dum and Hooligan are sticking close to 
the Linden Grand. Do you suppose any 
cop that gets into a fuss there is going 
to get out alive? And if there is a 
dick trailing my friend up from Castle 
Rock, why, he goes into the bar to con- 
nect with Lomond, and right there the 
bull is spotted, if he follows. 

“Litsey and Jack slide out the back 
door and slip to the Wagon Wheel 
Ranch, and the gentlemen in the Linden 
Grand attend to the elbow.” 

“What’s the use o’ yuh goin’ down 
there, then?” asked Dink. “Wait a 
while.” 

The woman’s voice was like a drop 
of molten metal on chilled steel. “Get 
the car! I know this Cardiff, and, if 
he is coming out to talk business, he’s 
got to be stepped on quick. Healy told 
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me when he came to breakfast this 
morning that the whole thing was over 
the train wire like a flash, and the 
Mountain Division was on its ears, 
rooting for that rube bull. The coroner 
said suicide, but Cardiff said murder! 
He was coming out to get Silk Annie 
McCoy. The fool! WNo holds barred! 
And the yaps along the line fall all 
over themselves telling one another, 
‘Now watch! Now watch! Good night, 
Silkworms! Maatt says somebody is 
going to take the count. Two to one on 
Maatt!’ 

“About six to one on this wild-West 
dick if he sticks his nose in Du Nan. 
Those railroad idiots will be passing the 
hat among their fellow employees for 
flowers for Ma-a-tt!” 

Dink got up, chuckling. “Heaven 
help Ma-a-tt!” he said. Then he added 
with a nasty little snarl, exposing his 
gold-capped teeth, “I only hope he is 
in Du Nan, I’m sick as blazes of sittin’ 
around in this burg lookin’ at a lot of 
blasted mountains and jayhawks rub- 
berin’ at ’em. N’Yawk has got some- 
thin’ j’st as good.” 

“We'll be heading back to New York 
in about two days,” said the woman 
confidently. “Once we knock this Car- 
diff kicking, him with his ideas of mur- 
der and suicide, we'll winter in Times 
Square—or Cuba.” 

A few minutes later a big closed car 
was scuttling down through Fury 
Cafion toward Du Nan. Dink was at 
the wheel. Crouched back against the 
cushions at the rear was Silk Annie 
McCoy, a rich evening cloak pulled 
carelessly about her. Tucked in her 
bosom was a_ wicked little poniard, 
while in a pocket of the wrap was an 
automatic. Her companion, too, was 
armed. 

“Where to?” demanded the youth at 
the wheel as the car lurched into the 
main street of Du Nan. 

“Into the driveway that leads to the 
stables,” directed Silk Annie McCoy, 
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“and right around to the last door at 
the rear of the Linden Grand.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
NO HOLDS BARRED. 


R one long moment the pulse of 

things in Castle Rock stopped 
beating. The sounder on the train wire 
clicked spasmodically for an instant, 
then chattered a peremptory acknowl- 
edgment of Hallet’s call. 

“I-I, TX.” The answer came back 
with decisive abruptness. 

Both Holden and Conrad had re- 
fused to consider supper, let alone go- 
ing home. James Freemont Ballard 
had been sent out for coffee and sand- 
wiches, and the two seamed veterans of 
the mountains had dined, sitting on a 
corner of the telegraph table, a mug of 
coffee in one hand and a trilby in the 
other. 

The day had been one of dull uncer- 
tainty with them. Confident that James 
E. Buelow had not died by his own 
hand, and that the Silkworms were back 
of the president’s death and the theft 
of the bonds, they had waited for some- 
thing that would verify their own con- 
clusions and vindicate their absolute be- 
lief in the ability and the judgment of 
the ranger. There had been no new 
developments. The coroner maintained 
the position which he had adopted 
shortly after the tragedy. Brice and 
Esterbrook were doubly firm in their 
assurance that, if the bonds were ever 
found, they would be where they had 
been placed by the hand of the dead 
official. 

The efforts of the police were along 
the usual lines, more routine than any- 
thing. Kendleton had immediately 
wired broadcast a description of the 
bonds and their numbers. 

“They can never be disposed of,” he 
assured the brass collars. “It was a 
fool thing to try and get away with in 
the first place. I don’t wonder that 




















Buelow shot himself. And yet I can’t 
reconcile myself to the fact that, grant- 
ing him guilty, he wired for me almost 
at once. The thing has got a peculiar 
twist to it.” 

So far as officials of the Great 
Southern were concerned Matt Cardiff 
had become a negative quantity the 
minute he had closed the door behind 
him the night before, on the third floor 
of the west wing. No one saw him 
after that; no word came from him— 
until close upon the heels of the answer 
from the man who sined TX, some- 
where out in the mountains, snapped 
another sine from the bobbing arma- 
ture of the sounder in the resonator at 
Hallet’s ear. 

And that terse, startling telegraphic 
signature consisted of two closely allied 
dashes and two dots, space dot—MC. 

So swiftly did the latter sine follow 
the acknowledgment of TX to the 
dispatcher’s call, that there was little 
room for doubt in the minds of the men 
in the dispatcher’s office at Castle Rock 
that both came from the same key. It 
was as though the person sending the 
latter sine had snatched the hand of 
TX from the wire and placed on the 
line his own signature. 

“Cardiff, by the Lord Harry!” 
Hallet waved his fist at Conrad, then 
crashed it down onto the train sheet. 
“Cardiff! MC! He’s a hick, that 
hombre! All the wise crowd stand 
around horrified, yelling their verdict 
about poor old Buelow, and Cardiff 
submerges and comes up bang with the 


Silkworms’ scalp! You wait! You 
wait! Not a yip from him! Not a 
whimper! And then—TX, MC! He’s 


a blind, simpering, ossified son of a 
ground owl He is, in a pig’s necktie!” 

Hallet’s fingers were playing on the 
key in front of him. 


“I-I, MC—CR. Gt U boy. Sa’ 
where.” 

_The wire suddenly opened. With a 
sick little chuck the aluminum bar 
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flicked upward against its stop as the 
current in the coils was released. 

“It’s gone!” cried Holden. 

“Dead!” echoed Conrad, watching 
the dispatcher’s futile efforts at the key. 
“The wire’s open.” 

“Tell Livingston to come in on No. 
go,” commanded the superintendent. 
“Make that the train wire. Ask Ash- 
land to see if he can find where this 
one is open.” 

And then, square into the confusion 
in the dispatcher’s office, came the sec- 
ond bomb. 

KXKendleton rushed into the room. 

“Where’s Cardiff?” he asked. “It’s 
all off. He was wrong. Somebody 
sent that Silkworm message for a joke. 
We've got the bonds.” 


Squeaky Bob Hess has boasted that 
no one who ever visited the Linden 
Grand Hotel or the Wagon Wheel 
Ranch complained of a lack of hospi- 
tality. Nothing was omitted when it 
came to providing for the comfort and 
entertainment of those under the roof 
of the hotel, not to mention the road 
house out on the way to Cameron’s 
Cone. 

Matt Cardiff found it so. 

The instant that his keen ears picked 
up the thin voice of the telegraph in- 
strument in that dingy little rear room 
beyond the bar of the Linden Grand, 
he felt that the dim trails were 
brightening. When he heard the call 
TX and the old familiar CR of the 
dispatcher’s office in Castle Rock, he 
believed that there could be no mis- 
take. 

The Silkworms had sent that message 
of the night before. 

Regardless of whether or not they 
were behind the theft of half a million 
dollars’ worth of gold bonds and the 
strange death of the president of the 
Great Southern, there could be no get- 
ting away from the fact that Squeaky 
Bob’s place and several of the gentle- 
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men who frequented it were distinctly 
off color. The mere act of tapping into 
a train wire laid them liable for a crim- 
inal act. 

The sportive gentleman with the 
brown hat was another rapidly mate- 
rializing circumstance. When an indi- 
vidual closely allied with the corporate 
offices of a road like the Great South- 
ern, on the evening following a strange 
robbery and subsequent death of a man 
with whom he had been associated, 
waxed frivolous to the extent of jour- 
neying to a wide-open town such as 
Du Nan and there mingling with the 
breed of bold, bad hombres who basked 
in the protective security of a scoun- 
drel such as Mr. Hess—well, the thing 
just did exhibit the earmarks of one 
fine, large breach of etiquette, if noth- 
ing else. 

Having several times revolved the 
thing in his mind, Mr. Cardiff felt that 
any personal attention which he should 
give the whole affair ought not be con- 
sidered as ar. unpardonable occupation. 

Thus justified in his own heart, the 
ranger turned his attention to getting 
the world by the tail, so to speak. 

The exact instant that Wingy Healy, 
in spite of the startled admonition of 
the gentleman with the brown hat, ac- 
knowledged Castle Rock’s call, Matt 
Cardiff entered the room and kicked 
over the beans. 

Du Nan boasted a “juice” line over 
the hill from the power plant at Column 
Cascade. One of the fine offshoots 
from this modern system of illumina- 
tion had its termination in a kinky, fly- 
specked cord and dangling bulb, in the 
room occupied by Mr. Healy and com- 
panion. 

In a movement like the businesslike 
peck of a rattler the ranger’s .45 swept 
upward and shattered the electric light. 

A fraction of an instant thereafter 
the jmmaculate gentleman with the 
brown hat felt a hand that had a touch 
like a steel trap settling determinedly 
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onto his precise attire in the vicinity of 
his neck, while, with a swiftness that 
left him no reasonable period for con- 
sideration, he was jerked around to 
serve as a temporary fortress against 
any stray bullets that might be directed 
toward Mr. Cardiff from the door be- 
yond. 

An accurate and well-placed blow be- 
hind and slightly above Mr. Healy’s ear 
rendered that gentleman for a time a 
disinterested party in transpiring 
events. That it was from the barrel of 
the ranger’s .45 instead of the butt, al- 
lowed of the operator’s revival some 
time later. 

The entertainment had all the out- 
ward appearances of developing into a 
second battle of the Marne, and in con- 
sequence thereof the ranger felt that, 
being the guest of the evening and out- 
numbered between four and fifty to 
one, it was taking no unfair advantage 
if he introduced his bag of tricks all in 
a bob-tailed swarm during the overture. 

3ut, first and foremost, he must in- 
form Castle Rock of the exact where- 
abouts of the muss, in order that the 
gentlemen at headquarters might set 
about boosting one or two reinforce- 
ments along. 

Still holding the squirming gentle- 
man on his left, Matt reached in the 
dark for the telegraph key. With a 
thrill of satisfaction he found it. To 
facilitate the sending of the brief mes- 
sage he placed his .45 on the table, then 
grabbed hurriedly for the key. 

The whole thing had occurred so 
quickly that a stop watch could have 
recorded it in fifths of a second. But, 
as rapidly as the ranger had moved, he 
had neither outdistanced nor _ baffled 
Mr. Hess or Mr. Lomond. Once that 
peeping black muzzle had been wafted 
to points other than their abdominal 
regions, they directly interested them- 
selves in affairs, with gratifying ef- 
ficiency. 

The tapping of the Mountain Division 
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regular train wire had been an m- 
genious proceeding. A braided twin- 
cord wire had been brought part way 
from the point of splicing beneath an 
overhead bridge in the cut just east of 
the station, to the Linden Grand base- 
ment in a supposed water pipe. It had 
heen run through after the pipe was 
laid by means of a fine springy wire 
called a ‘“‘snake.”’ The loop circuit en- 
tered the hotel about a foot below 
grade, at a spot directly beyond 
the point where Mr. Hess and Mr. 
Lomond had been standing, when Mr. 
Cardiff turned himself loose. 

Squeaky Bob Hess was an agile 
thinker. Once the ranger got his 
fingers on the key of that set, it would 
take but a short time for the officer 
to flash out sufficiently damaging infor- 
mation to put the skids under the profit- 
able Linden Grand. This was some- 
thing that Mr. Hess greatly desired to 
avoid, 

A small hole had been bored in the 
sheathed partition which separated the 
rooms along the hall from the passage 
itself. Inside, the braid of wire trailed 
along carelessly to the table, where its 
ends had been fastened securely to the 
two binding posts of the high-resistance 
instrument. 

Around this cord Squeaky Bob man- 
aged to wrap his stubby fingers, about 
the time that Matt Cardiff was putting 
his personal sine, MC, on the wire, so 
closely following the signature, TX. 

The fact that the twin wires were 
wound several times about one of the 
legs of the table on which the instru- 
ment had been placed made no appre- 
ciable difference. It would have been 
the same if the wires had circled a por- 
tion of the underpinning of the hotel 


itself. Mr. Hess was determined, and 
he was enraged. Something had to 
come. The wires didn’t break, conse- 


quently it was the table that responded 
to the violent tug of the distraught pro- 
prietor. 

5C—ps 
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The table went over with a crash and 
with it went Matt Cardiff’s .45 revolver. 

“Moses in the swamp!” exclaimed 
the ranger. “There goes Gallagher !” 

Through the open door a dull square 
of light seeped in from the single bulb 
in the hallway. By means of this faint 
illumination Kettle Jack Lomond was 
enabled to estimate something of the 
disaster which had overtaken Mr. 
Cardiff. There was the possibility that 
the officer carried a second weapon, but 
it was not probable. Few local bulls 
did, the crook had learned. 

“There goes ’is gat!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hess, whose voice had a terrifyingly 
harsh sound to it when Squeaky Bob 
was excited. “Now get ’im! Now get 
"im! Croak the cursed spy! He'll 
know how I stand! He’ll know who’s 
safe ’n’ sane! Rush ’im! Put the steel 
to’im! Hooligan! Rumdum! Crown 
"im! Come awn, you pikers! All to- 
gether! Now!” 

Squeaky Bob Hess had a particularly 
edifying way of mustering his forces. 
Mr. Hess was no slouch in a rough- 
house, but he usually preferred to enter 
the row with sufficiently inspiring num- 
bers to awaken in the soul of the op- 
position a feeling of apprehension. 

It can be said of Mr. Cardiff that, if 
he was overawed by the array of talent 
which swooped down on him, he gave 
no sign. Instead, his teeth clicked, his 
lips set in a hard little line, his eyes 
grew ominous. 

It was noticeable that, as.a leader of 
men, Mr. Hess was one of those who 
believe that the commander has the ad- 
vantage who directs the fortunes of the 
charging ranks from the rear. 

Hooligan and Mr. Lomond and the 
slightly intensified Rumdum, _ all 
charged with weapons drawn. It was 
their religion to shoot a man either in 
the back, or from a reasonably safe dis- 
tance. However, in the present cir- 
cumstances, the gentleman who had 
foolishly allowed himself to get into the 
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clutches of the bull was in the way. 
Though severely choked he was not in- 
articulate. 


“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “Don’t 


shoot, you fools! Can’t you see I’m in“ 


the way! Wait! Wait! Oh, my soul!” 

“You and your soul!” exclaimed the 
ranger, sliding out of his slicker with 
a twist of his shoulders. “You were 
riding high and handsome, wasn’t you?” 

Matt backed slowly toward the far 
corner of the room, dragging the whim- 
pering barricade with him. Cardiff’s 
feet were searching anxiously with each 
backward step for his gun. To stoop 
and feel for one on the body of the 
fallen outlaw would be to expose him- 
self. He kicked off a leg of the rickety 
table as he retreated and crowded it 
back along the floor with his heel. It 
might serve as a forlorn last resort. 

Like wolves waiting for a safe chance 
to attack the Silkworms and Squeaky 
30b Hess followed the ranger. 

“He wanted to fight it out in the 
dark,” cried Kettle Jack. “He smashed 
the light. Close the door and let ’im 
have it. Give th’ stiff all the fightin’ 
in th’ dark that he wants. Get out of 
the way, Rumdum.” 


“Why don’t you rush ’im?” de- 
manded Mr. Hess. “He ain’t got a 


gun. Go at ’im!” 

“Th’ blighter may 
ayen’t never sure uv 
cautioned Hooligan. 
in’ ye.” 

Mr. Hess obligingly closed the door, 
settling the room in a deep and impene- 
trable gloom. The move was of prob- 
lematical strategy. A grim little smile 
played for an instant on the face of the 
ranger. His keen eyes had lost no de- 
tail of that sordid group of desperate 
renegades. In a flash he had framed 
in his brain the exact position of the 
weakest link in that quarter circle of 
relentless forms. 

“No holds barred!” he whispered. 
And in that moment drove the dis- 


ave hanother, ye 
th’ dirty ’ounds,” 
“°F may be gyp- 


wy 
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tressed gentleman of fashion headlong 
at the stomachs of his outlaw asgo- 
ciates. Like a flash Cardiff flattened 
himself on the floor, and at once began 
projecting himself forward with the 
lithe ease of a ferret. 

Close above him there was a sudden 
ugly jet of fire and the roar of a heavy- 
caliber weapon. The flash revealed his 
presence for a fleeting second. It was 
then that the ranger heaved himself 
upward and set his arms about the per- 
son of Rumdum Langstadt. A cry 
broke from the lips of the latter, only 
to gurgle off into a watery sucking in- 
take of breath, as Mr. Cardiff's fist 
thudded against the “button” on the 
gentleman’s jaw. 

The  ranger’s searching _ fingers 
plucked Mr. Langstadt’s weapon from 
his right hand, as the outlaw toppled 
into a groggy dreamland. Twice now 
the place quivered with the deafening 
reverberations of the guns in the hands 
of Mr. Lomond and Hooligan. Shoot 
ing blindly but expectantly, Kettle Jack 
Lomond opened up at the spot close 
beside him where Mr. Cardiff had been 
at last accounts. For Mr. Lomond'’s 
pains Mr. Hess received a blow on his 
bald dome that created a second small 
cupola, which made him nearly an inch 
taller. 

“Whoop—blast it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hess. “We're fighting one another. 
Look out now! Look out!” 

“Th’ door!” said Hooligan. “Hopen 
th’ bally door!” 

Providentially the gentleman ducked 
at that instant, and thereby lengthened 
his shady life a seasonable period. Four 
bullets ripped into the partition directly 
behind the spot where Mr. Cardiff had 
been crouched at the time of opening 0 
the Englishman. 

In spite of the fact that he was hold- 
ing his own, the ranger’s plight was 4 
desperate one. For one shot from the 


big gun in his hand there were three 
waiting for the flash of his weapon, 
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Dim 


the dim forms were ever shifting, 
crouching, seeking for a point of van- 
tage, always watching for the swift play 
of fire. I*rom different points in the 
room came the faint note of labored 


breathing. The air was thick and acrid 
with the fumes of powder smoke. 


Somewhere in the depths of the black- 
ness behind him somebody coughed. 

Instantly three guns roared. Mr. 
Langstadt, struggling through a bafe 
fing and confused interspace, had 
hacked himself promptly into the here- 
after. The nerves of the gentlemen, 
flattened at different points of the room, 
had reached a state where every sound 
drew a shot. 

Matt smiled grimly as he realized 
that Mr. Hess and his companions, if 
they were not careful, were apt to elimi- 
nate one another. The ranger’s ears 
were pitched to catch every sound, his 
eyes trying always to penetrate the 
gloom. “Some hombres are going out 
of here feet first,” he told himself. 
“Me, I sure bulged into something 
large and sticky this trip.” 

Somewhere outside an automobile 
motor purred. Past the window near 
the top of the room a pair of headlights 
flashed. The ranger tried to wriggle 
himself behind the body of the deceased 
Rumdum, somewhere to his left. From 
just beyond came another jet of fire 
and the roar of a gun—and his steeple- 
crowned hat was torn from his head 
with an abruptness that dazed him. 

Outside, Silk Annie McCoy and the 
man called The Kike lost not an instant. 


The sound of the pistol shot in the rear- 


of the basement of the Linden Grand 
Was enough, 

“Back the car around,” commanded 
the woman, after a quick survey. “TI 
knew something was up. They are in 
the room where Healy set up his tele- 
graph instrument. Snap off those lights. 
Head up toward that squatty little win- 
dow—then put ’em on full! They’re 
Probably shooting it out in the dark. As 
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I said, it’s about six to one, and some 
of the mutts ought to get that bull be- 
fore he plugs more than half of them. 
Fools!” 

“Aw, it may be just some bums hav- 
in’ an argument,” muttered Dink, eas- 
ing the gear shift into reverse. 

“Cardiff promised to come out after 
us,” said the woman. ‘“He’s here—or 
I’m crazy!” 

A moment later the blinding glare 
from two powerful headlights flooded 


through the dingy panes. For Matt 
Cardiff it was the Hollow Road of 


Ohain. He was on the far side of the 
room from the outer wall. Once he 
fired, but the bullet went wild, as a 
flying bit of lead from the gun of 
Lomond knocked the automatic, a 
weapon with which he was not entirely 
familiar, from his hand. 

The next instant Squeaky Bob Hess 
had flung himself savagely upon the 
ranger. Then Silk Annie McCoy came 
hurrying in from a door at the rear, 
with a pocket flashlight. 

With a mocking laugh she flung a 
taunt at the figure that Squeaky Bob 
and Hooligan were dragging to its feet 
between them. “And Cardiff came out 
to get Silk Annie, did he? Ha! No 
holds barred! You fool of fools, to 
think you could beat the Silkworms! 
Why, you blind idiot, the thing was 
only a trap to get you! Bait! And 
you took it! Clever shadowing.” 

Matt Cardiff’s jaw sagged. 

“You mean,” he asked unbelievingly, 
“that the Silkworms did not take those 
bonds—that they did not kill Buelow ?” 

“You've got a wonderful brain!” re- 
plied the woman. 

“What is that man doing here, then?” 
demanded the ranger, his eyes blazing 
at the gentleman known locally as Mr. 
Litsey. 

“That’s none of your business!” re- 
torted the latter. “You were so un- 


godly clever last night, it’s funny you 
are so thick to-night you can’t see 
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through it all. You followed me, and 
that old fathead on No. 6 hit me, and 
then you choked me, blatting ‘no holds 
barred. All right then, this isn’t 
barred.” 

The man with the black eye stooped 
suddenly and seized the table leg, which 
Matt Cardiff had earlier wrenched 
from the table, swinging it down across 
the ranger’s head with terrific force. 

Only the supporting hands _ of 
Squeaky Bob Hess and Hooligan kept 
the officer of the railroad police from 
slumping limply to the floor. Silk 
Annie McCoy and her Silkworms held 
the trumps. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OVER THE MULESHOE TRAIL. 


HE new day dawned with silver and 
gold. Trailing single file down 
through Gunsight Pass three riders 
hastened toward Du Nan from the di- 
rection of Wind River. In the order 
of their going they were Janet Belton, 
Jeremiah Buckley, and Oh Joy Mellika 
Man. 
Mr. Mellika 
shazzar, having 


Man was astride Bel- 
been pried out of 
bondage by Mr. Buckley. Janet Belton 
rode her glossy little Velvet Ross. The 
Jeremiah person bestrode a nag called 
Muzzle-loader, leading a_ sleek little 
pony called Rowdy. Janet had insisted 
upon this latter course. For, as she 
had explained, Sunday was Matt’s day 
at Belton Lodge, and, if he were in 
Du Nan, he was to go back with them. 
The girl was very businesslike with 
her own steeple-crowned hat, her di- 
vided khaki riding skirt, her mannish 
soft shirt, and the loosely knotted hand- 
kerchief at her throat. At her belt was 
a holster, and a black pistol butt showed 
above the well-worn leather case. 
Born in the Rockies, educated in the 
East, and, since the death of her father, 
director of affairs at Belton Lodge, 
Miss Janet Belton was the kind of a 
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woman who is at home in society or ig 
the saddle of a mustang on a dusty 
trail. 

Her eyes were brown and warm, her 
face tinted by winds and sun, her voice 
low and sweet. 

To men of the Mountain Division 
she stood for all that is good and clean, 
just as Silk Annie McCoy embodied 
the worst of the underworld. To Jere- 
miah Buckley and Oh Joy Mellika Man 
she was a presence to be worshiped. 
To Matt Cardiff, Janet Belton was the 
woman of his heart. 

Of Janet it may be written that for 
Matt Cardiff she stood ready to love 
and fight to the last ditch. 

The sun was smearing the distant 
foothills with patches of gold when the 
trio from Belton Lodge rode down 
through Bloodsucker Gulch to Fury 
Cafion. Janet Belton rode straight to 
the grimy and gray little Du Nan 
station, where the third-trick man 
nodded in his chair during the closing 
hours of the graveyard trick. He 
stumbled to his feet, blinking foolishly. 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. 
Cardiff?” the girl asked, her face tt 
flecting something of the apprehension 
that tortured her within. 

“Are you Miss Belton?” parried the 
youngster cautiously. 

“Yes,” she said, gazing very straight 
into the eyes of the youth. “Ts it neces 
sary for me to be identified ?” 

“No’m,” returned the operator. ‘I 
thought that was who you were, bt 
they have been burning up the witt 
with rumors of Silk Annie McCoy ant 
her outlaws, and a feller don’t always 
know just what minute he is billed 
meet up with this bunch. Nope, ! 

haven’t seen Mr. Cardiff for quiteé 
while.” 

“And yet he got off No. 6 here la 
night,” stated Janet. , 

“All I saw getting off the Overland, 
declared the telegrapher, ‘“‘was soe 
hombre who had a run in with 
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High-Iron Bigelow, the con.” And 
then suddenly: “By gorry, but I did 
hear somebody sine MC on the train 
wire about one o’clock!” 

“That’s Matt’s sine!’’ exclaimed the 
girl. “Those are his initials. Did you 
hear what he said?” 

*No’m. Castle Rock come in all of a 
sudden and began calling TX. That's 
what the sine was that the guy used 
when the Silkworms sent a message to 
Holden Friday night. By and by some- 
body answered TX, and then the MC 
come. I remember because I’d been 
listening ever since I come on at eleven 
o'clock to see if there was anything do- 
ing. When there ain’t been any train 
orders the ops have been gossiping 
about the Silkworms. 

“What makes you think Mr. Cardiff 
got off here last night, Miss Belton?” 

“Because the conductor of No. 6 told 
the operator at Wind River that he 
did.” 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed the youth, 
clapping one hand to his head. ‘*May- 
be——” And he paused, glancing at 
the girl sharply. “Gosh! A feller, a 
Western Union lineman, come in here 
about two o’clock. He was going to 
Castle Rock on that Wells Fargo job. 
He said there was a gun fight over in a 
back room of old Squeaky Bob’s bar, 
down under the Linden Grand.” 

“The saloon was open then ?” 

“It’s always open at some door so 
long as there is any guy that wants a 
drink. I room there. Nobody up here 
dares cross old Hess. He does as he is 
a mind to.” 

“About what time did that man say 
the fight happened ?” 

The eyes of Janet Belton 
troubled, her fingers clenched. 

“I don’t know exactly, only I guess 
from what he said it must have been 
quite a while after midnight, probably 
after one o’clock. He said he hung 
around a while, and by and by a couple 
of automobiles went off up the road to- 


were 
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ward Sky Line Drive. Squeaky was all 
excited, shoed everybody out, and put 
out the lights.” 

A little cry broke from the lips of the 
girl. She pounded one gloved fist sav- 
agely into the palm of her hand. 

“And they let a man run a den like 
that in these times!” she said. “Of 
course it was the Silkworms! And that 
man was harboring them!” Janet 
Selton’s teeth clicked. She stamped 
one heavily booted foot. “If those 
crawling outlaws killed Matt Cardiff, 
this place will be raided until the last 
bad character has been driven -before 
the wind, and every lawbreaker pun- 
ished to the last inch. Du Nan has 
been a sink long enough. I'm going 
straight to the Linden Grand, and Bob 
Hess is going to face me, and he is 
going to tell the truth, or I'll know the 
reason why!” 

Janet Belton turned and darted to- 
ward the door. On the threshold she 
paused. Over her shoulders she called: 

“Send a message to Castle Rock as 
quick as you can. Address it to Mr. 
Holden. Tell him to get some men— 
gun fighters—and come to Du Nan just 
as quick as he can. Sign it Janet 
Belton, and he’ll come. I’m going to 
the Linden Grand Hotel!” 

“Tf I ever thought a woman like that 
could love me the way she does Matt 
Cardiff,” muttered the operator, boxing 
open his key and snapping the Castle 
Rock call, “I'd drop dead. Peaceful, 
happy day, but I'll bet the hair is going 
to fly around this burg within the next 
few hours. I guess I’d better move 
away from that there Linden Grand 
outfit.” 


It is by our mistakes that we learn, 


the wise men have said. The so-called 
Mr. Litsey has reason to remember that 
bit of philosophy. It was his mistake to 
return to Du Nan. 

Tanet Belton had not been successful 


in learning from Mr. Hess anything 
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concerning Matt Cardiff. Squeaky 

_ Bob would admit nothing. If there had 
been a fight in his saloon in the neigh- 
borhood of two o’clock in the morning, 
that was his business. He liked to be 
polite to the ladies, but, if the present 
interrogator persisted in her demon- 
stration much longer, he was afraid he 
would have to be excused if he waxed 
impolite. 

Feeling very well satisfied with the 
ultimate outcome of affairs, the gentle- 
man with the brown hat decided in the 
early hours of Sunday morning to drive 
from the Wagon Wheel Ranch to Du 
Nan and through the open sesame of 
Mr. Hess, procure from the local haber- 
dashery clean linen. Clean linen was 
very necessary to the enjoyment of Mr. 
Litsey, and, inasmuch as it had been 
suddenly decided to begin a somewhat 
extended tour within a brief period, 
why, if it was possible to bribe, beg, 
coax, wheedle a gentleman to get up of 
a Sunday morning early and sell the 
personage from Castle Rock suitable 
raiment to replace that marred and rup- 
tured by the uncouth Mr. Cardiff, he, 
Mr. Litsey, would be glad. 

Several things happened in close 
proximity to the Linden Grand Hotel 
during, and immediately following, 
Miss Janet Belton’s unsatisfactory con- 
versation with Mr. Hess. 

For one thing Mr. Buckley edged 
around to the rear of the building and 
cut the telephone wires with his huge 
clasp knife, lest Squeaky Bob suddenly 
discover that there were developments 
which he desired to discuss with parties 
unknown to Jeremiah. 

Another little matter was the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Litsey, being driven to 
town in state by the shingle-faced Dink 
individual. 

Janet and her two lieutenants had 
withdrawn to a point a short distance 
from the front door of the Linden 
Grand, and were attempting to decide 
as to the next best bet on the board. 
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Suddenly Oh Joy set up a how! like the 
concerted efforts of three coyotes and 
two timber wolves. 

“Oon-n ah-h ki-yi’chiong! Gung hee 
far toy!” Oh Joy waved his arms and 
pointed at a gentleman who was alight- 
ing from a closed car. “Him fella ‘lack 
eye! Him fella! Piebald! See clape! 
See clape!” 

“It’s the man that the conductor of 
No. 6 sent word to us to watch for!” 
said the girl. “The man with a black 
eye!” 

From a side window of the hotel Mr. 
Hess was busily engaged in signaling 
Mr. Litsey to pull his freight, while yet 
the pulling was good. Squeaky Bob 
jabbed a stubby forefinger in the direc- 
tion of the trio at the extreme left of 
the picture, as though that member was 
a riveting hammer, and followed this 
wigwag with a series of short breast 
strokes. 

“Hey!” Dink, suddenly 


exclaimed 


kicking open the gas and yanking the’ 


gear-shift lever into low. “Hades is 
stewin’! F’r th’ love uv Mike, come 
awn-n! Can’t yuh see ol’ Hess givin’ 
yuh th’ fade sign? And now look th’ 
chink! Get in! Get in! Kingdom 0’ 
Pell Street, that Mongolian devil is 
coming with a toad-sticker !” 

And it was the truth. 

Matt Cardiff’s reserve army was 
moving upstage with a certain con- 
certed abandon, that stirred in the heart 
of Dink a wholesome desire to go away 
from that place. He was a gunman, it 
was true, but he was not prepared to 
stop and shoot it out now with a war- 
like figure who was sweeping himself 
onto the hurricane deck of a spiraling 
mustang. Then there were the ap- 
parently hostile tendencies of an acro- 
batic young woman and the Celestial, 
whose soul flamed with the distorted 
rage that his wrinkled and leathery face 
so graphically portrayed. 


Mr. Litsey’s face blanched. “It’s 


the Belton girl—Cardiff’s Jane! 1 
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She’s got the other 
two tartars with her, the ranger’s 
friends! A gunman anda chink! Fly, 
you midget. Walk on ’er!” 

The heavy car lunged ahead, even as 
the gentleman from Castle Rock scram- 
bled in and jerked the door behind him. 
Promptly Mr. Litsey flattened himself 
on the floor, much to the disgust of 
Dink, the chauffeur. 

The soft earth of Du Nan’s main 
street was oozy and slippery after the 
rains. The rear wheels spun and the 
car slued savagely from side to side. 
Mr. Litsey’s start had been too late. 

Jeremiah Buckley was alongside with 
arush. In spite of his declining years 
Muzzle-loader was no slouch in a pinch. 
From an approximate distance of seven 
feet, Mr. Buckley, a big six-gun in each 
hand, kicked his feet free of the stir- 
rups, cuddled his knees against the side 
of his horse, then dove for the hood of 
the big closed car. He alighted as 
though it was another horse, astride 
and facing backwards. From this van- 
tage point he knocked a hole in the glass 
front and requested the gentleman at 
the wheel to consider promptly between 
halting the expedition and a swift and 
picturesque demise. 

With a savage and hopeless oath, 
Dink jammed on the brakes and shot 
the gears to neutral. 

“Onwind yoreself from that thar 
tudder and come out with yore hands 
up,” commanded Mr. Buckley. “You 
all on’ry-lookin’ hombres has run into 
somethin’, sure enough.” 

“What's the matter with you fools,” 
asked Mr. Litsey as he slunk from the 
car. “What do you mean by holding us 
up in this way.” 

“You are the man w hom Mr. Cardiff 
was following last night,” interrupted 
the girl, her words snapping through 
her teeth like little spiteful jabs of steel 
om steel. Janet Belton was presenting 
4.45 in close presciaaity to the —, 
man’s waistcoat. “\Where is he? W! 


know her by sight. 
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has happened to him? You're guilty of 
something, and you show it! It’s in 
your pasty, pinched face. You talk 
now, and you talk quick!” 

Janet nodded at Mr. Buckley. 

“We've got to go through with it. 
We'll have the town about our ears, and 
you can’t reason with the sort of men 
this Hess rules.” The girl’s gun swung 
to cover the sullen, crouching Dink, 
then jerked her head toward Mr. Lit- 
sey. “Shake it out of him, Jerry! 
Make him talk! Make him tell where 
Matt Cardiff is—quick before it’s too 
late. Make him! Make him!” 

Mr. Buckley tossed one of his guns 
to the dancing and jabbering Oh Joy, 
then swung his right fist crashing to 
Mr. Litsey’s already damaged optic. 
The next instant the old-timer of the 
West was shaking the man before him 
as though he was dusting out a meal 
bag. 

With his breath all but beaten from 
him, the last spark of life threatened, 
the sadly buffeted gentleman suddenly 
flung a limp hand out in the direction 
of the road that led up through Fury 
Cafion to Cameron’s Cone and Sky Line 
Drive. 

“Ou-out t-t-there!” came from the 
white lips of Mr. Litsey. “To the 
Wagon Wheel Ranch! Don’t kill me! 
Cardiff’s all right. Nobody hurt him! 
Let go! You devil, you’re killing me!” 

“Yah, ye miserable yeller dog!” 
raged Dink. “Now ye done it! Th’ 
works is flooie! Salt creek f’r yours!” 

Then Squeaky Bob Hess, fuming and 
squalling industriously, appeared. 

“Tt’s enough!” cautioned the 
moving to meet the gentleman. 
of these renegades has squealed. Not 
another word out of you! Inside of an 
hour Du Nan will be subject to the 
authority of law officers who happily 
are not under your control.” 

“T tell ye——” 

“No!” 


It was the woman’s 


girl 
“One 


prerogative—the 
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last word. And it was backed by a .45 
in the cool hand of Janet Belton. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ALL TRAILS END. 


T was in a huge comfortable room at 
the Wagon Wheel Ranch that the 
last scene formed. There the actors of 
the mountain drama took their places 
on this Sunday morning that Silk Annie 
McCoy and her Silkworms bowed to 
the inevitable—prisoners. 

The thing had happened so swiftly, 
so unexpectedly, that the web so care- 
fully woven by the woman outlaw with- 
ered and faded, as though enveloped 
by an all-consuming flame. 

It was Janet Belton herself who con- 
ceived the last bit of strategy that swept 
Silk Annie McCoy and her puppets off 
their feet. 

Dink himself drove the big closed car 
with the broken glass front out to the 
Wagon Wheel Ranch, a gun leveled at 
his head, and seven determined gun 
fighters crouched in the bottom of the 
car. 

In a last desperate effort to bury her 
deadly little dirk in the heart of Matt 
Cardiff, the leader of the Silkworms 
met her death at the hands of Jeremiah 
Buckley. 

Silk Annie McCoy died as she had 
lived, a cold, merciless woman of the 
underworld, loving none, trusting none, 
gold her god, and life a tinsel thing. 

True to their traditions the 
dispatcher’s office at Castle Rock 
sprang into action the instant there came 
rippling over the train wire that hur- 
ried call from Janet Belton. 

Hallet snatched an engine from the 
coal chute at the little railroad town of 
Helper, had a crew and men to ride it 
all in the twinkling of an eye. Tele- 


phone bells jangled, telegraph instru- 
ments spat their terse idiom, and all 
over the divide the eyes of men grew 
bright as it was breathed that the Silk- 
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worms were making their last grim 
stand in Fury Cajion. 

Holden, Carson Brice, Morgan Ester- 
brook, Doctor Tull, and other hastily 
gathered officials rode behind a fleet, 
swaying passenger engine in the general 
manager’s own private car to Du Nan, 
Among the group was Kendleton, 
frowning, puzzled. 

The Silkworm band were manacled 
in a huge rustic room at the Wagon 
Wheel Ranch, and the first of them 
whom Holden saw was Mr. Litsey, the 
man with the brown hat, alias Clarence 
Rhinegold, secretary to the president. 

Matt Cardiff, his right hand in ban- 
dages and an ugly welt across his head, 
was very much in evidence. For a time 
his left hand was very busy. Even the 
coroner bustled forward with a cordial 
greeting. 

“Mr. Cardiff, allow me to congratu- 
late you, first on being here alive; sec- 
ond because, as Mr. Kipling puts it, 
*You’re a better man than I am.’” 

“Wh—what do you mean—doc?” 
The ranger eyed the official a little bit 
wonderingly. 

“You saw in a flash,” said the cor 
oner, “what it took me twelve precious 
hours to find. 

“And that”—with a twinkle deep in 
his gray eyes—‘was the fact that 
James E. Buelow, at the time the mur 
derer sneaked into his office, was wash 
ing his hands in the little alcove off his 
office. He had soaped them thoroughly. 
He heard a window creak, a step. He 
crossed the floor, moving toward the 
door. He peered into the gloom of the 
outer office uncertainly. Possibly he 
spoke. A man sprang at him, thrust 
a revolver into his face and fired 
President Buelow drew back and fel 
near the table where his body wa 
found. 

“The killer, wearing gloves—ah, he 
was wise, was that devilish fiend- 
placed the revolver beside his victim, 
then unlatched and slipped up the wit 
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dow nearest him, possibly went back to 
make sure that the other was quite 
dead, and climbed onto the fire escape, 
closing the window after him.” 

Matt Cardiff nodded his head slowly. 

“That was sure the way it looked to 
me,” he said. “In the heat of killing 
a man he forgot about the other window 
and the slatting curtain. I’d say it was 
that a way.” 

Carson Brice stared first at the agent 
of the railroad police, then at the coro- 
ner. 

“Why,” he said, “I thought you said 
it looked like suicide, doctor ?” 

“It did,” stated the other. “It cer- 
tainly did, until I noticed the sticky 
film of dried soap on both of President 
Buelow’s hands. There was nothing of 
that nature on the butt of the revolver. 
What I found later on I kept to my- 
self, hoping by so doing that I would 
not be putting my foot in it farther, 
and, at the same time, might be helping 
that eagle-eyed youngster who had been 


so quick to read the dim trails that were 


there for him to see. Gentlemen, take 
off your hats to this man who was 
taught his reading and writing and 
rithmetic of life where the faint trails 
are, and only keen eyes may see them.” 

“But,” asked Kendleton, “what about 
those bonds?” 

“Of course,” said Morgan Ester- 
brook, “the bonds! Granting, at last, 
that Buelow was murdered, why? The 
bonds were found in a storeroom that 
leads off the president’s outer office.” 

“T reckon the gold bonds you found 
down there in Castle Rock were pretty 
fine counterfeits.” The ranger lifted a 
big yellow traveling bag to the table 
beside which he was standing. ‘While 
here,” snapping back the fasteners of 
the grip, “there are six hundred one- 
thousand-dollar bonds which I suspect 
are the originals.” 

Esterbrook threw up his hands. 
Vice President Brice, Kendleton, 
Holden, gathered about Matt Cardiff, 
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each with his own little pet phrasings 
of surprise. Matters had reached a 
stage where they would be amazed at 
nothing. At last the Silkworms were 
beaten, and their downfall had been 
brought about by the keenness and dar- 
ing of that youth of the hills who had 
quietly slipped in out of the night in a 
slicker and steeple-crowned hat. 

The now famous El Reno & Halcyon 
bonds lay on the table. They were in- 
tact. Matt turned to the pale and 
broken Clarence Rhinegold. 

“Seein’ that you will have to go to 
trial for killing Mr. Buelow, of course, 
you probably ain’t hankering to un- 
burden yourself a whole pile, but, for 
the benefit of these gentlemen, you will 
have to excuse me if I say that you 
had been in conversation with Presi- 
dent Buelow, and he accused you of 
taking those bonds.” 

Clarence Rhinegold shook his head 
and muttered an oath. 

“No, you’re wrong. And you can 
talk your head off! Outside of circufn- 
stantial evidence you’ve got nothing on 
me in connection with Buelow’s death.” 

“Hark, son.” Matt Cardiff’s cool 
eyes centered on the battered secretary. 
“Before President James E. Buelow 
sent for Kendleton, he talked with me, 
and what passed between us only I 
know, now. It was my suggestion that 
W. J. be called in. It was old stuff— 
feint with your right and hook with 
your left. Everybody was watching 
Kendleton, which gives me a more 
flexible range for observation. Mr. 
Buelow told me that he suspected you, 
and, when you showed up with those 
yellow shoes soaking wet and rubbers 
over them, I figured you had been out 
in the rain before that night, and didn’t 
care about having it known. 

“T reckon you used a waste-paper 
basket to dump those bonds into when 
you-all got the chance; then took the 
basket out to the other room with a lot 
of old papers piled on top. I suppose 
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Silk* Annie McCoy was the brains be- 
hind that job. She knew gentlemen 
who could do a fair job at making cop- 
per plates. President Buelow told you 
that he would give you a chance to re- 
place those bonds, and you promised, 
and, for all I can see now, they were 
in that basket all the time. Probably 
you thought some of just sneaking back 
and getting away with them, until you 
found the president still in his office ; 
then you decided to turn the thing onto 
him. You may have had that idea in 
the first place. It isn’t for me to say. 
“The Silkworms figured they could 
get me interested, and would thereby 
reap a heap of satisfaction, if they 
could fix up a date over the train wire 
and at the same time listen in on the 
gossip. They were going to make be- 
lieve they had the bonds until they got 
me, and then they wouldn’t give a fine 
large hoot. If the others were found 
right off or not, it didn’t fret them. 
“When I ran ahead of schedule and 
fMlowed Rhinegold to Du Nan, they 
were pleasantly surprised, I take it. 
They -laid a new course pronto. Matt 
would get free transportation for the 
Long Trail—after they had a bit of fun 
riding the hombre; then they’d beat it, 
feeling sure gratified that the two dead 
men behind them would tell no tales. 
“I sure desire to express my grati- 
fication for the able manner that old 
High-Iron Bigelow did his little bit. 
And, outside of following my nose, 
there wasn’t a heap for me to do but 
goeout and get ’em. That I came 
through is due to the little woman yon- 
der. Janet, come here where I can see 
you smile. Seeing you was big medi- 
cine aplenty after associating with the 
company I’d been in.” 
The girl came and patted the ranger 
on the sleeve. 
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“I’m glad,” she said, “that you're not 
going to miss your Sunday dinner at 
Belton Lodge after all.” 

“And I’m glad!” said Holden, grasp- 
ing both ef Janet’s strong little hands 
and Matt’s one good one. “And I hope 
I get an invitation, too, one of these 
days.” 

“You will,” answered the girl. 

“And think!” exclaimed the vice 
president, “if this thing hadn’t been 
traced out, what would have happened? 
There would have been in circulation 
six hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
duplicate bonds. These outlaws wal 
have had no trouble in disposing of 
those they held, once it was believed 
that the Great Southern had recovered 
those that had been stolen.” 

“That was, also,” said Matt, “part of 
the things that they took pleasure in 
explaining to me—before the little 
mean-faced hombre there came driving 
blithely up the road with the healthiest 
bob-tailed bunch I ever did see, not for- 
getting Jeremiah Buckley and Oh Joy 
Mellika Man.” 


High on a mountain trail four riders 
paused to rest their mounts. They 
were on the way to Belton Lodge. Be- 
hind was Bloodsucker Gulch and Fury 
Cajion, the shining bands of the Moun- 
tain Iron and Du Nan. 

Ahead was the slit in the rock face 
of a high-flung peak that was Gunsight 
Pass, and beyond, Wind River and the 
glorious Rio Vista Valley, where 
nestled the quaint, quiet Belton Lodge. 

“Dim trails to Du Nan,” said the 
girl, “I’m glad the power was given 
us to follow them so well.” 

“Yes,” murmured the ranger, “faint. 
trails at the beginning, but somewhere 
all trails end.” 





"John Jay 


Chichester 


Author of ‘‘When the Goat Got Their Nanny,’’ etc. 


TTORNEY G. PITTMAN 
JONES swayed gently to and 
fro in his ancient swivel chair, 
a half smile playing over his 

He did not seem greatly con- 





face. 


cerned over the fact that he was to ap- 
pear in court at ten o’clock as defendant 
in the case of the State versus Jones, 
charged with the commission of a seri- 
ous crime. 

His old friend, Bailiff Timothy Mc- 
Nulty of the criminal court, stared at 


him with speculative interest. 

“You're th’ cool one, me boy,” said 
McNulty with warm praise. “Sure, an’ 
it’s only an hour till they’ll be callin’ 
your case, an’ there you sit as cool as 
a bottle of home brew in th’ family ice 
box. I’m not wishin’ to alarm you, 
my friend, but I’m sayin’ to you that 
if I was in your boots I'd be after 
needin’ a foot warmer.” 

“What is to be is to be,” and Lawyer 
Jones smiled, industriously continuing 
his occupation of removing the whisk- 
ery edges from his shirt cuffs. ‘“How- 
ever, my dear McNulty, do not let that 
fatalistic bit of philosophy mislead you 
into the belief that I go to court unpre- 
pared.” 

“Huh!” grunted McNulty. “You 
ain't even a lawyer. Who ever heard 
of a man, even a lawyer, havin’ his 
case tried without bein’ represented by 
a mouthpiece ?” 

“I am a lawyer,’ answered Jones; 


“I even plead guilty to being a lawyer, 
I admit it freely and without shame. 
I have tried other people’s cases, so why 
not my own.” 

“It ain’t regular; it ain’t according 
to Hoyle, or whoever fixed up th’ rules 
of th’ legal game,” protested McNulty. 

Lawyer Jones eyed one barbered cuff 
approvingly before beginning on the 
second, 

“I am vain enough to believe, my 
dear McNulty, that G. Pittman Jones 
is the best lawyer which Mr. Jones 
could possibly secure for the case which 
is to be tried to-day. I predict, speak- 
ing for Attorney Jones, that Mr. Jones 
will be acquitted.” 

McNulty shook his head dolefully; 
he hoped that Lawyer Jones was right, 
but he was afraid for his friend. There 
were many, including the almost unan- 
imous voice of the Bar Association, who 
declared openly and loudly that G. Pitt- 
man Jones was a shyster, a scheming 
trickster whose long list of victories be- 
fore juries was due to the hocus-pocus 
of a bag of unethical legal tricks and 
to an almost uncanny way of develop- 
ing dramatic climaxes which swept the 
veniremen off their feet and hypnotized 
them into bringing in verdict after ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” But to Bailiff 
MéNulty, who knew that G, Pittman 
Jones had refused many a fat fee where 
the offense was moral rather than tech- 
nical, he was the greatest lawyer in the 
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world. And G. Pittman Jones warmed 
to Bailiff McNulty because McNulty 
was one of the few men in the big city 
who really understood his motives. 

In addition, Lawyer Jones offended 
the dignity of the profession by wear- 
ing clothes that a secondhand dealer 
would have scorned. His fees were 
many, but small, for his were a class 
of clients whose willingness to pay 
much exceeded their ability. This con- 
dition, combined with a prodigal incli- 
nation to help unfortunate people out of 
all sorts of scrapes, and a weakness for 
playing the ponies always made the re- 
plenishment of his wardrobe a future 
event. 

“Well, my boy,” said McNulty sagely, 
“I’m after tellin’ you that you'd better 
have more than an ace up your sleeve 
this time; you’d better have a couple 
of aces. Th’ State attorney is makin’ 
his boast that he’s goin’ to send you 
to th’ big stone house. He wouldn't 
talk that way unless he had a strong 
case against you.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lawyer Jones, “I pre- 
syme that he has a strong case, but he 
doesn’t know what I have, not up my 
sleeve, my dear friend, but in my brief 
case. He'll find out to-day, though.” 

McNulty gazed curiously at the bat- 
tered leather brief case on the desk, 
Like Lawyer Jones’ clothes, it had seen 
long and continuous service. Jones had 
not the heart to deny him. He crooked 
his finger and McNulty got from his 
chair and ambled over to the battered 
consultation table. He gasped in puz- 
zled surprise as Mr. Jones unfastened 
the flap and allowed him to peek inside. 

“Holy St. Patrick!” exclaimed Mc- 
Nulty. “A mouse! What has a—a 
mouse got to do with gettin’ you ac- 
quitted of th’ charge of encouragin’ per- 
jured testimony ?” ‘g 

Lawyer Jones smiled. 

“You be in the courtroom to-day, and 
you'll see,” he replied teasingly. With 
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this McNulty had to be content. He 
walked to the door, for his duties called 
him. 

“A mouse!” he said reflectively, 
“Faith, me boy, an’ it’s a mind reader 
a man has to be that can fathom you,” 
As he reached the door he turned with 
a frown. 

“There’s just one thing I'll be after 
asking you before I go,” he said. “I 
was hearin’ last night that you'd filed 
your petition as a candidate for State 
attorney, runnin’ on th’ Democratic 
ticket, an’ opposin’ State Attorney 
Langley for th’ Democratic nomination, 
Is it or is it not true?” 

“Tt is true,” answered Lawyer Jones. 
“T yesterday paid the clerk of the elec- 
tion board the sum of fifty dollars 
in order that the people of this great 
city might have tlic honor of voting 
for me in the party primaries.” 

“But you ain’t—well, you ain’t got 
no chance,’ muttered McNulty. 

“Certainly not,’ cheerfully agreed 
Lawyer Jones. “I couldn’t be elected 
dog catcher, and I know it.” 

McNulty shook his head. 

“Sure, an’ you’re the deep one,” he 
muttered; “th’ bottomless pit’s only 
knee-deep compared to th’ likes of you. 
I thought you was always a Republi- 
can.” 

“It is true,” said Lawyer Jones with 
a nod, “that I have long clung to the 
party of my father and my grandfather, 
but I am not aware that there is any- 
thing in the constitution or the criminal 
code which bars a man from changing 
his politics, and, besides, State Attor 
ney Langley happens to be running on 
the Democratic ticket.” 

As McNulty closed the door behind 
him, G. Pittman Jones reached for the 
telephone directory and sought out the 
number of “P. Sigmund & Co., Sign 
Painters.” He wanted to assure him- 
self that the plans had been carried out 
to the last detail. 
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The trial of G. Pittman Jones, 
charged with corrupting the courts of 
justice by inducing a witness to testify 
falsely, technically known as subordina- 
tion of perjury, had attracted a great 
deal of attention. When the case was 
called at ten o’clock, the courtroom was 
filled. There were many attorneys 
present, most of them hoping that the 
State’s attorney would be successful in 
his prosecution; not that they liked the 
State’s attorney more, but that they 
liked Lawyer Jones less. 

There were others, and a headquar- 
ters man with only a fair memory could 
have picked out a dozen whose photo- 
graphs graced the rogue’s gallery ; these 
were among Lawyer Jones’ clients, past 
and present, who offered up their 
prayers, profane and otherwise, that he 
would be acquitted. 

State Attorney Langley was already 
at the counsel table when G. Pittman 
Jones entered, brief case in his hand. 
He was unaccompanied. Calmly he re- 
moved his rather dingy overcoat and 
parted the tails of his somewhat shiny 
frock coat. 

Langley glared across the intervening 
four feet of oak table, the prosecutor’s 
heavily lidded, cruel eyes flashing with 
the light of pure hatred; his wide, thin 
mouth twisting into a leer. 

“I’ve gotcha cold, Jones,” he said 
maliciously, so that no other ears than 
Jones’ heard the words, “and I’m gonna 
send you up.” 

Langley was trying this case person- 
ally. Customarily he never appeared in 
court personally, delegating the trial of 
cases to an assistant, but he was out 
for blood this time and he wanted to 
take part in the letting. G. Pittman 
Jones had become a painful thorn in 
his official side; there had been too 
Many acquittals in cases where Jones 
was counsel for the defense. It had to 
Stop! 


,’ 
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The present prosecution was the out- 
growth of a previous trial in which 
Lawyer Jones had scored a victory, 
securing the freedom of “Curly” Ram- 
ford on a charge of assault with intent 
to kill. He had been saved by the tes- 
timony of a woman known as Maud 
Settles, who declared that she had seen 
George Tate strike the first blow and 
that Curly Ramford had struck back 
only in self-defense. 

It was a well-known fact that Maud 
Settles was now ready to testify for 
the State that she had not witnessed 
the fight; that her evidence had been 
perjured, and that she had received the 
sum of one hundred dollars from G. 
Pittman Jones for testifying falsely. 
Proof of these charges meant that Law- 
yer Jones would be barred from the 
legal profession and sent to the State 
penitentiary for a term of from one to 
seven years. 

Judge Runyon mounted the bench 
and formally opened his court. 

“The State versus G. Pittman Jones,” 
called the clerk, and State Attorney 
Langley and Jones arose. 

“The State is ready,” declared Lang- 
ley in a sonorous voice. 

“The defense is ready, your honor,” 
murmured Lawyer Jones. 

“Are you not represented by coun- 
sel, Mr. Jones?” demanded the judge 
in an almost shocked tone. 

“T shall plead my own case,” replied 
G. Pittman. 

“IT object, your honor!” cried Lang- 
ley. “Such a proceeding is unheard of. 
I object!” 

“Mr: Jones,” mildly reminded the 
court, “is duly licensed to practice in 
this court; even if he were not, I know 
of no legal bar that would prevent him 
pleading his own case.” 

“Tt’s some sort of a trick,” muttered 
the prosecutor, flinging himself down 
in his chair. In truth, Lawyer Jones 
had pulled so many unusual things that 
Langley was afraid of his every move. 
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A bailiff brought in twelve good men 
and true, and the selection of the jury 
began. Even his worst enemies ad- 
mitted that G. Pittman was “the best 
jury picker in the world.” Quietly and 
calmly, so in contrast with the boister- 
ous address of the State’s attorney, he 
began his interrogation of the prospec- 
tive jurors. All of his questions were 
in commonplace legal form, but beneath 
his careless demeanor his brain was 
very busy. He was studying the char- 
acteristics of the dozen men, the shape 
of their heads, the position of the ears. 
Some he accepted, others he challenged 
and let go that others might be called 
in their places. He was picking men 
who suited his particular  specifica- 
tions. He wanted jurymen with imag- 
ination. 

The selection of the venire, long and 
tedious, lasted for four hours. Lang- 
ley fumed and fretted at Jones’ seem- 
ing dalliance. He was eager for the 
trial proper to begin; he had a strong 
case and he was eager to hear the jury 
foreman clear his throat impressively 
for the sentence: “We find the defend- 
ant guilty as charged.” 

After noon the taking of the testi- 
mony began. It was even more brief 
than the selection of the jury. The 
State had few witnesses to offer, and 
G. Pittman Jones had none—not one 
single witness! 

Langley arose impressively to call his 
star witness. 

“Mrs. Maud: Settles will please take 
the stand,” he said. 

She was sworn, and settled herself 
composedly in the witness chair; she 
was a small, timid-looking woman, 
comely and with her hair marceled at- 
tractively about her ears. The jurors 
stared at her approvingly. 

Under Langley’s questioning, 
story was briefly to the point. 

“That man there,” she said, pointing 
with dramatic emphasis at G. Pittman 
Jones, ‘‘called me to his office on the 


her 
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afternoon of November twentieth; I re- 
member the date for it was my sister’s 
birthday. It was about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

“Mr. Jones said he understood | 
needed some money, and—and I did; 
I needed it desperately. My husband 
was ill; I was out of work. Mr. Jones 
said to me: ‘You live in the same house 
where Curly Ramford rooms, and you 
saw the fight between him and George 
Tate—and you know that Tate struck 
the first blow.’ 

“T told him that he was mistaken, 
and that I hadn’t seen the fight; | was 
in my own room with the door closed. 
Then Mr. Jones pulled out a hundred- 
dollar bill. 

““Of course you saw the fight, Mrs. 
Settles,’ he said, ‘and if you will testify 
that you saw Tate strike the first blow 
I'll give you this hundred-dollar bill.’ 
Well, I insisted that I hadn’t seen the 
fight, but Mr. Jones kept insisting that 
I did and promising me that there was 
no harm in it and that the man he was 
defending was innocent anyhow, and 
he kept showing me the hundred-dollar 
bill, and—oh, I needed the money so 
badly! The rent was due, and—oh, I’m 
so sorry that I lied!” 

For a moment she buried her face 
in her hands, and her slender shoul- 
ders shook with a dry sob. 

“Do you realize that you are admit- 
ting under oath that you have com- 
mitted the crime of perjury—that you 
are liable to a prison term for per- 
jury?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “I know that, 
but I couldn’t stand it any longer; my 
conscience would give me no peace. 
had to tell the truth.” 

The jury glanced sympathetically at 
the possessor of such an unrelenting 
conscience in these days when a rubber 
band has nothing on consciences for 
elasticity. 

“Has any promise of immunity been 
made to you in return for your testi- 
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mony for the State in this case?” de- 
manded Langley. 

“No, sir.” 

“And for all you know the State may 
put you on trial for perjury?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Skillfully, Langley led her back and 
forth over a repetition of her story, 
verifying hours and dates, strengthen- 
ing her testimony by constant reitera- 
tion. 

When he had finished, G. Pittman 
Jones took up the cross-examination. 

“Mrs. Settles,” he demanded as his 
first question, “how old are you?” 

She masked the malicious glare which 
flamed in her eyes. 

“Twenty-six,” she replied. 

“Isn’t it true, Mrs. Settles,” he went 
on soothingly, “that you have a brother 
in prison and that the State’s attorney 
here has promised to use his influence 
with the pardon board in getting your 
brother's release in exchange for your 
testimony against me?” 

“I object!” cried Langley. 

“Objection overruled,” decreed the 
court; “the witness may answer.” 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t true; I 
never had a brother.” 

Lawyer Jones pursued that question 
no further, but began an assault on 
her direct testimony. He was unable 
to shake it, even as to a single date 
orhour. She clung to her original ver- 
sion with question-defying tenacity. 
Jones gave it up as a bad job. 

“Isn't it true,” he proceeded with dra- 
matic earnestness, “that State Attor- 
ney Langley told you that he was a 
candidate for reélection as State’s at- 
torney ?” 


“I object!” exclaimed Langley. 
_“L assure the court that the question 
Is pertinent,” insisted Lawyer Jones. 
“Witness may answer,” said Judge 
Runyan. 


“I don’t know whether he did or not,” 
she replied; “I knew that he was run- 


ning again. Maybe I saw it in the pa- 
pers.” 

“Isn’t it a fact—remember that you 
are under oath—that he told you that 
he must secure my conviction because 
I was myself a candidate against him?” 

Langley leaped to his feet, his face 
livid. 

“Object!” he shouted. “Why, you 
—you shyster, you mean to intimate 
that—that ” He stopped, choked 
by his own rage. Judge Runyan 
glanced sharply at Lawyer Jones. 

“The objection is sustained,” said the 
court; “this case must be tried solely 
on its merits.” 

Lawyer Jones took a photograph 
from his pocket. 

“IT have here the police picture of 
Alfred Settles, now serving a term of 
ten years for burglary in the State pen- 
itentiary. Will you look at that picture 
and declare, under oath, that it is not 
your brother?” 

“J never had a brother, I told you,” 
she retorted spitefully. “I don’t want 
to look at it.” 

“How old did you say you were, Mrs. 
Settles ?” 

“Twenty-six,” she repeated, and the 
State’s attorney glared at Jones, a little 
bewildered by the repetition of this 
question. 

Lawyer Jones picked his brief case 
from the table and set it on the floor. 

“That will be all—for the present, 
Mrs. Settles,” he said; “but do not leave 
the courtroom, for I may want to re- 
call you.” 

Langley stared at Jones from be- 
neath narrowed eyelids; the lawyer de- 
fendant seemed so cool, so unconcerned 
that it worried him. As Mrs, Settles 
stepped from the witness chair, the toe 
of G. Pittman. Jones’ shabby shoe 
kicked loose the flap of the brief case 
and a streak of gray shot across the 
floor, zigzagging frantically for safety. 

“Good heavens! A mouse!” shrieked 
Mrs. Settles. Lawyer Jones leaped to 
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his feet and rushed toward the woman, 
just in time to catch her and to prevent 
her falling to the floor, There was a 
pitcher of water on the attorneys’ table, 
and Lawyer Jones, without a moment 
of hesitation, plunged his handkerchief 
into it and sopped the fainting witness’ 
face with energetic dabs. He lowered 
her to a chair and waited until she had 
recovered. 

“[ would like to recall this witness 
for another question,” he said, and, 
still faint and nervous, she again sank 
back into the witness chair. Langley 
was glowering, wondering if what had 
just transpired could be blamed upon 
Jones. 

“Mrs. Settles,” demanded G. Pittman 
sternly, “will you please tell just how 
old you are.” It was not a question, 
but a command. The woman’s hands 
went to her face in dismay. Lawyer 
Jones’ water-soaked handkerchief had 
cruelly washed off the powder and 
paint; she had aged twenty years and 
showed her features with the indelible 
marks of a cold, hard, dissipated life. 

“None of your business!” 

“Fifty-two, isn’t it, Mrs. Settles? 

“Tifty-two!” she gasped indignantly. 
“Nothing of the sort; I’m only forty- 
seven !” 

State Attorney Langley, who had 
been sitting very still and thinking very 
industriously as he saw his timid, de- 
mure witness transformed, suddenly 
jumped to his feet. 

“It’s another of this shyster’s tricks!” 
he cried. “Jones himself brought that 
mouse into the courtroom. a 

“Are you prepared to prove that Mr. 
Jones brought the mouse into the court- 
room?” asked the court with a twinkle. 
He himself had his suspicions. 

“Did any one see this defendant bring 
a mouse into the courtroom?” 
manded Judge Runyan. No one 
swered. 

“The case will proceed,” instructed 
the court. 


” 


I insist-—— 


de- 
an- 


“The State rests,” Langley cut in. 

“The defendant rests also,” said 
Lawyer Jones. “I have no witnesses,” 

The arguments began. Prosecutor 
Langley took the floor and for an hour 
drew upon his highly vitriolic vocabu- 
lary in depicting G. Pittman Jones as 
the arch foe of justice and the pro- 
fessional corruptor of the courts. He 
finished in an awful rage and a terrible 
perspiration. 

G. Pittman Jones’ speech was the 
briefest he had ever made before a jury. 

“Gentlemen,” he said softly, “the 
prosecutor has proven my case. He 
has shown you the venom that lies be- 
hind the prosecution. I am not per- 
mitted to draw aside the curtain and 
show you behind the scenes; the law 
has never presumed that a public pros- 
ecutor would carry political differences 
so far. Under the rules of court prac- 
tice, I must be silent concerning these 
things. : 

“I flatter myself that I am a rather 
good judge of human nature and I can 
perceive that you are all men of that 
keenness of perception which looks 
deeper than the mere surface of things. 
I know that you have fathomied the 
venom and the falsity of this prosecu- 
tion—falsity as false as that of the 
State’s star witness who masked her 
real self behind powder and paint to 
win your sympathy and confidence by 
her apparent demureness and timidity. 
The whole testimony, gentlemen, has 
been as false as her face. I have no 
witnesses, for, even were the woman's 
charges true, there could have been no 
witnesses to the alleged purchase of her 
testimony. 

“I place my fate in your hands, feel- 
ing secure that there will be no miscaf- 
riage of justice.” 

The jury was out ten minutes; the 
verdict was not guilty. 

As G. Pittman Jones slipped into his 
overcoat, Bailiff McNulty squeezed him 
by the arm. 
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“Faith, my boy,” he whispered, “an’ 
[ don’t see how you done it—no lawyer, 
no witnesses ; nothin’ but a gray mouse! 
How'd you know she was goin’ to 
faint?” 

“My friend,” chuckled Lawyer Jones, 
“for once in my life I am glad that I 
can’t pay rent in a high-class, modern 
office building. That place of mine is 
full of mice, and Mrs. Settles keeled 
over the time that she came up and I 
gave her the hundred dollars.” 

McNulty gazed at Jones in reproach- 
ful surprise. 

“Then it was true, me boy?” he said 
accusingly. 

“It was a frame-up, friend McNulty, 
but I couldn’t prove it. Langley planned 
it before the Ramford trial and sent 
the Settles woman to me—a frame-up 
pure and simple. She said she saw the 
fight and I believed her; I thought she 
was on the square. She gave me a 
hard-luck story and I did loan her a 
hundred dollars. 

“But when you're in Rome, McNulty, 
you've got to do like the rest of the 
toga wearers; when you get framed 
you've got to frame a little yourself. 
Now the picture of the convict—I 
couldn’t show the real motives for the 
woman’s testimony fof it would have 
sounded ridiculous. No one would 
have believed it, so I looked for the 
rogue’s gallery until I found a, face 
labeled ‘Settles,’ and there you are. 

“But neither you, Langley, nor any 
one in the courtroom, saw the real rea- 
son why I won the case; it wasn’t the 


mouse, it wasn’t the hint that the 
woman was trying to get her brother 
out of the penitentiary. Here, I'll show 
you.” 

He took McNulty by the arm and 
drew him to the window near the now 
vacated jury box. Looking out of this 
window, diagonally across the street, 
where the tired, bored gaze of the 
twelve jurors must wander as the long 
hours of the trial dragged through, was 
a high building with a blank wall. 
Across this wall was a huge canvas 
sign which proclaimed, in mammoth 
letters : 


Mark Your Ballot Like This: 
DAN C. LANGLEY 
= G. PITTMAN JONES 














Keep the Courts Clean— Beat the Crooked 
Bosses. 
VOTE FOR 
G. PITTMAN JONES 
FOR STATE ATTORNEY 


“Friend McNulty,” said G. Pittman 
Jones shrewdly, “there’s an old adage 
about the constant dripping of water 
wearing away a stone. No twelve men 
on earth—mutch less those of the imag- 
inative turn of mind that I picked— 
could stare at that sigh for hours with- 
out being impressed by the belief that 
Langley was trying to defeat me to 
get me out of the race. 

“The sign’s what really did it, Mc- 
Nulty; we might well call it ‘The Sign 
of Freedom.’” 


Oo oe Oooo“ 


PICKPOCKETS OPERATE IN COURTROOM 


ERY daring indeed was the pickpocket who lifted sixty dollars from a 
woman in the courtroom of the seventh municipal court in New York re- 
cently. He—or she—escaped before the attendants’ suspicion had been directed 
toward him, Any attempt at repetition of the offense will require an even 
greater degree of recklessness, for three detectives have been assigned to the 
‘ourtroom to watch for the light-fingered gentry. 


C—ps 





hichstorin’ for- 
ours, 


9” 


TOGUN 


§ Reginald Wrieht Kauffman 


RS. GROGAN sniffed dis- 
dainfully. She had a mug of 
coffee halfway to her broad 
mouth, and she _ sniffed ‘so 
mightily that some of the hot liquid 
was blown out of the mug, and splashed 
on her red right hand. Mrs. Grogan, 
however, was pachydermatous. 

“You’re a peach of a burglar, you 
are!” said she. 

The pleasantry was addressed to her 
better half; but her better half would 
have appeared, to any less prejudiced 
observer, to deserve the import of the 





words without the irony of the tone in 
which they were uttered. 


With his great shoulders hunched 
over the coverless kitchen table, the 
light of the kerosene lamp full upon his 
knobby face, “Lefty” Grogan looked as 
if he were indeed the dangerous man 
that his circle of friends unanimously 
acclaimed him to be. His forehead was 
low on one side and high on the other, 
because a ragged and barren scar, run- 
ning from a point above his right eye- 
brow halfway to the top of his round 
poll, provided a patch of desert cuticle 
at the borders of which even his rank, 
black hair stopped in abrupt despair. 
Around the brief line that one might 
draw from his jutting lower jaw and 
his bushy brows, his features had been 
battered in or scooped out as if some 
careless sculptor, finding that he had al- 
lowed himself too little space properly 
to complete his work, had refused to 
remodel the clay and crowded in the 


remaining details with a certain anger 
at the insensate material. Lefty’s lips 
were thin and cruel; his nose was as 
blunt as that of Beethoven—who pos- 
sessed to perfection one of the types of 
noses that criminologists call “crimi- 
nal’’—and his eyes, which looked at you 
out of caverns with the green glare of 
a wild beast, were at once shifty and 
ferocious. 

“Aw, g’on!” said Lefty. 

Mrs. Grogan was quite willing to go 
on. She was both the mental and the 
physical equal of her spouse—some 
said that, with her sledge-hammer fists, 
her blacksmith arms, and her hundred 
and eighty pounds of hard flesh, she 
was even his physical superior—and 
she feared no man. 

“A peach of a burglar!” she te 
peated, her broad, pock-pitted fact 
dully aglow. “When I was drivin’ the 
cart along the crosstown streets, af! 
you was ringin’ basement bells an’ ask 
in’ did they want any veg-tables, we 
was sure of thirty dollars a week, af! 
sometimes thirty-five. That’s what we 
got huckst’rin’; but now Ss 

“Tt’s the high cost of livin’,” said 
Lefty, fidgeting. “We couldn’t begia 
to do it now. These here combynations 
of capital has raised the cost of livit 
so high——” 

Mrs. Grogan’s lightning eyes shot 
him with a cold, blue flash. 

“That we could ask more now to the 
peck than we’d ’a’ dared to ask a ye 
ago,” she supplied. 
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“Our truck’d cost us twicet as much, to reach the stove, and she now grasped 
Molly.” the coffeepot without so much as turn- 

“Then what’d stop us from chargin’ ing in her place. “If you was any good 
twicet an’ a half fimes as much?”’ Her at the t’ing, I wouldn’t mind so much,” 
wide mouth tightened. “Anyway,” she she concluded; “but if you was any 
said, “nowadays, you get scared off or good, you’d crack one of these here 
near caught at every second house you houses where your combynations of 
have a try at breakin’ into; when you capital lives. It’s huckst’rin’ for yours, 
make a haul an’ a get-away the stuff Grogan.” 
turns out two-thirds plated ware; the Something like a smile twisted 
fences cheat you on the turnover; an’ Lefty’s lips. 
if we make a hundred we’re lucky—an’ “For half an hour,” he said, “that’s 
won’t make no more for seven weeks.” just what I been tryin’ to tell you I 

“Molly——” was goin’ to do to-night.” 

“Listen to me a minute!” interrupted “Back to huckst’rin’?’” Mrs. Gro- 
Molly, with an imperious gesture with gan’s voice was so large that it filled 
a fork that held aloft a generous all the space that their two big bodies 
mouthful of fried ham. “That fresh left in the little room. “I didn’t know 
teacher sent home a note to-day that you had that much sense!” 

Genevieve’s feet was near barefooted; “Huckst’rin’? Not on your life!” 
little Jimmy's pants has so many — said Grogan, with the scorn that every 
patches in their patches that I’m ’most man who rises in the world has for the 
ashamed to send him to school. We business on the shoulders of which he 
used to buy extra-fresh eggs; then it has risen to a more respected business. 
was fresh eggs; an’ now it’s just eggs He was disgusted with his wife’s sug- 
we're eatin’. The week’s rent’s two gestion, and when he was disgusted his 
days overdue, an’ our credit’s no good face looked even more evil that it usu- 
with the janitor. How’d you expect me ally did. “I mean I’m goin’ to show 
to keep house an’ bring up a family you a t’ing or two. I mean I’m goin’ 
when my man’s no better at his job to let you see whether I’m a bum guy 
than you are?” or not. I mean I’m goin’ to tap a real 

“But, Molly ——” oil well to-night.” 

“T said for you to listen-——” His wife snorted again. 

“The kids——” Lefty's shifty eyes “Seems to me I’ve heard you say that 
glanced toward the door leading to the on more nights than this one, but our 
two rooms that completed the Grogans’ oil bill at Yingler’s grocery hasn't 
suite of apartments. shrunk none yet.” 

“They’re sound asleep,” Molly as- “This here’s the real t’ing.” 
sured him, “an’ couldn’t hear with the “They was all that—before you tried 
door closed if they wasn’t. I want to ’em.” 
have my say, an’ it’s this: If you can’t Lefty slammed the table with his 
do better’n you been doin’, you better mighty palm. The heavy china danced. 
trot down to city hall an’ renew your “T tell you I know what I’m talkin’ 
huckst’rin’ license. You knowed huck- about this time,” he said. “The place is 
t'rin’, Grogan, but you don't know a regular gold mine.” 
your new business, an’ it looks to me “Sure it is, Grogan; an oil well an’ 
like you can’t learn. I know vou can’t a gold mine together. Fif’? Av’nue’s a 
learn.” The Grogans’ kitchen-dining Cripple Creek. But can you get in the 
foom having the virtue of compactness, shaft, an’ once you're in it, can you get 
she did not have to rise from the table out again, an’ get out with the goods ?” 
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Under the weight of his message, 
Lefty’s voice fell to a croaking whis- 

er. 

“Tt’s the Anthony house,” he said. 

“Sounds like a hotel. You wouldn’t 
be tryin’ to rob a whole hotel, would 
you, Grogan?” 

“You women!” said Grogan. 
make me tired, you women do! 
don’t you read the papers?” 

“Because we’re too busy darnin’ our 
husbands’ socks. That’s why.” 

“You ought to know who Anthony 
is, anyway—C: N. Anthony—Charley 
Anthony, the Western guy that made 
ten millions in copper, an’ ’s just come 
East to the big town to spend it. They 
say his wife’s got a million in jewels 
—an’ she don’t bank ’em; she wears 
“em.” 

Mrs. Grogan was not impressed. 

“Most likely she banks the real ones, 
an’ wears paste copies. They mostly 
do, you used to say.” ‘ 

“Not her. I tell you she’s from the 
West. These here Anthonys wants to 
make a hit in N’ York, an’ wearin’ all 
those diamonds an’ emeralds an’ t’ings 
is one of their ways of doin’ it.” 

“He'll have a detective boardin’ with 
him, then.” 

“Not him. He’s got only the regular 
lot of servants. I found that out,” said 
Lefty, with a gleam of professional 
pride, “by buying a drink for the cook.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Grogan. She 
lowered her head as if she were about 
to charge across the table at her hus- 
band. “Buyin’ drinks for ladies, are 
you? I see now why you like the bur- 
gl’in’ business !” 

“Aw, shut up, Molly! The cook’s a 
man, an’ only a French one at that.” 

“Pff!” said Mrs. Grogan. 

“That’s straight, Molly.” 

“Well, then, I’ll bet this copper fel- 
low has the place filled full of burglar 
alarms.” 

“There’s one window ain’t wired.” 





“You 


Why 
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“Learned that from the parlor maid, 

I guess; or got it from the man cook, 
too, did you?” 

Mrs. Grogan was still openly suspi- 
cious. 

“No, I didn’t; I got that for myself. 
I learned it same’s I got wise to the plan 
an’ layout of the whole house. Molly, 
it’s the Sturtivants’ house—he’s rented 
it from them, old Anthony has—the 
house I had to make that quick get- 
away from t’ree mont’s an’ more back.” 

“That’s an unlucky house for you, 
Grogan; you near got your head shot 
off there, an’ you didn’t bring a cent 
away from it, not one.” 

“I learned the house, anyhow, an’ 
that done me a good turn.” 

“You worked the front door that you 
got the butler to leave open.” 

“T know it, but I took a look around 
after I got in, an’ I found the wirin’ 
out of order around one of the win- 
dows on the ground floor. It’s a hun- 
dred-to-one shot nobody else’s noticed 
it an’ had it fixed.” 

This sounded rather promising. In 
spite of her poor opinion of her hus- 
band’s abilities in his new profession, 
Molly Grogan showed a mild, a very 
mild, interest. 

“An’ you really know the place?” she 
asked. 

“In the dark.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure.” Lefty gathered up 
the knives and forks from the table, 
brushed the greasy plates aside, and, 
with a splendid importance, began 0 
devise a rough plan of the millionaire’s 
dwelling. “This here,” said he, placing 
a knife at right angles with the table 
edge, “is the alleyway at the back of 
the house—the fence’s a ten-footer, af! 
spiked, but I’ve done it before just for 
practice. This fork’s a path up the 
yard. Here where this spoon is’s the 
kitchen.” He indicated the rear of the 
ground floor. “Now, the window I 
mean’s in the drawin’ room——” 
























“The what?” 
“The drawin’ room. Now 

“Ts he an artist, too, this fellow An- 
thony ?” 

“No, A drawin’-room,” explained 
the scornful Lefty, “is a swell guy’s 
wife’s parlor. Gimme another fork, 
will you? That’s it. This here fork’s 
the drawin’-room, an’ right here 7 

Mrs. Grogan’s gaze left the diagram, 
and wandered about her own kitchen. 

“Drawin’-room,” she said. “An’ look 
at this! If we'd stuck to huckst’rin’ I 
might ’a’ had a drawin’-room myself 
by now. How many people live in the 
Anthony joint?” 

“The coachman an’ chauffeurs lives 
over the garage an’ stable—that’s back 
here by this here knife; they’re out of 
the way. The dish slingers an’ dusters 
an’ the cook an’ the bell hops is all safe 
at the top of the house.” 

“Any dawgs?” 

“Two, but I’ve made friends with 
em.” 

“Who's in the family ?” 

“The old man an’ his wife an’ son. 
They’ve got a couple of daughters, but 
they're kids away at school.” 

“How old’s the son?” 

“Fellow about twenty-five—son of 
the old man’s first wife. But he’s all 
right, the son is; he don’t generally 
come home sober. Now, you see¢ all I 
got to do is to come up here by this 
here knife 

Molly, however, was finding her im- 
agination too severely tried. In spite 
of the faint interest that Lefty had 
awakened in her, she could not long see 
kitchens in a spoon and drawing-rooms 
in forks. She yawned heavily and 
rose. 

“You talk too much with your mouth, 
Grogan,” she said. “That’s what's the 
matter with you. What you want to 
do’s to do somethin’. I'll believe you 


” 











when you come back here with the 
goods.” ‘4 


Grogan rose also. 


He went to the 
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cupboard, and, from behind the largest 
dish on the top shelf, drew forth a 
jimmy, a glass cutter, a revolver, and 
an electric torch. He examined the re- 
volver to make certain that it was 
loaded and in repair, and he snapped 
the torch to assure himself that its bat- 
tery did not require recharging. Then 
he slipped all four implements of his 
trade into the capacious side pockets of 
his coat. He nodded darkly at his wife. 

“T’ll show you,” he said. “You'll see. 
Just you watch out.” 

“T will watch out,” said Molly; “an’ 
I got good eyes. I’ve heard you say 
all this often enough before, an’ mighty 
little I’ve seen for it afterward.” 

The reiterated complaint twanged 
Lefty’s nerves, tough as those nerves 
usually were. He strode up to his wife, 
and laid a heavy hand on her shoukder. 

“You'd give a saint the jumps, you 
would,” he declared. “I’ve a good mind 
to shake some sense into you!” 

His eyes shone; the scar on his fore- 
head stood out white against a red- 
dened skin ridged with risen veins; his 
face was malevolent. 

Mrs. Grogan moved back a pace, but 
she was unperturbed. She crooked her 
elbows, and rested fists on hips. 

“Shake me?” she boomed. “I'd like 
to see you try it! Shake me! [ll tell 
you one t’ing, you white-livered welsher 
—if you haven’t got the nerve to pull 
off this deal to-night—if you don’t come 
back here with the goods—/’// shake 
you. I'll shake you with the two 
hands, an’ I'll shake my job, and I'll 
take the kids an’ clear out. You get 
the goods, or else I bounce you, or else 
we go back to huckst’rin’. See?” 


II. 


A nicely calculated spring took Lefty 
from the top of the fence at the rear 
of the Anthony house to the soft turf 
of the grassplot. There for a moment 
he crouched, listening. 
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Two dogs barked—once each; but 
the wind, as the intruder had foreseen, 
was blowing from his direction toward 
the kennels, and the barks were low, be- 
cause the dogs recognized an acquaint- 
ance. It was a favorably dark night, 
and the light from the alley lamp-post 
did little to brighten it. In the dark- 
ness, Lefty presently heard the soft 
pad of feet, and a cold muzzle was 
thrust into his face, while the second 
animal sniffed at his patting hand. The 
iwo great Danes were safe. 

Lefty unlaced and drew off his bro- 
gans. He hung them by their knotted 
strings about his neck. Then, with the 
dogs noiselessly following, he, as noise- 
less as the dogs, made his way over the 
grass, paralleling the path, and so 
passed by the side of the house until 
he stood under the unshuttered window 
that presented his highest hope of in- 
gress. 

He rose on his tiptoes. By so doing 
he could just reach the spot in the pane 
behind which he knew the lock lay. He 
produced his glass cutter, and, working 
as speedily as caution allowed, drew a 
semicircle on the pane in front of the 
lock. Three times he drew it. That 
accomplished, he restored the cutter to 
his pocket, and lowered himself to a 
more natural position, in order to rest 
before removing that semicircle of 
glass. Such a removal is ticklish busi- 
ness, for the glass must not be per- 
mitted to fall and sound a bell-like 
alarm; the trick requires a hand not 
unsteadied by the throbbing of the 
nerves that comes from long standing 
a-tiptoe. 

When he straightened to the task, 
L.efty’s hands were steady. He pressed, 
with his right thumb, the top of the 
glass are gently inward, and held his 
left hand ready to seize the base of the 
severed crystal when the pressure 





should tip it outward; but, just as the 
severed section gave way, one of the 
great Danes brushed against Lefty’s 
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leg. He started ever so slightly, ant 


the glass fell on the inside of the win- 
dow. It fell upon the parquet floor 
with a tinkle that, even to the burglar’s 
scarcely sensitive soul, sounded loud 
enough to wake the dead. 

Lefty dropped on his knees below the 
window, and huddled against the wall. 
With all his powers of hearing, he lis- 
tened. The dogs sniffed in friendliness 
at his face, and one wagging tail beat 
across his eyes. Their breathing and 
his own made it hard for him to listen. 

“Shut up!” he whispered savagely. 

He waited, motionless, for a full 
quarter of an hour, but he could detect 
no further sound from the house. The 
entire building was dark and still. 

Very slowly Lefty rose and passed a 
hand through the opening that he had 
cut in the windowpane. His fingers 
touched the bolt beyond. 

Now was the crucial instant. If the 
faulty wiring had been discovered and 
repaired, an alarm would sound; Lefty 
might go to jail, or, failing that, he 
would return home empty-handed, and 
there certainly be sentenced to a life 
term at hard huckstering. He twisted 
the swinging bolt, at first lightly, then 
heavily. It was all right. It gave eas- 
ily, and nowhere from within the house 
came any resultant warning. The bro- 
ken wires had not been mended. 

Lefty quietly raised the window. He 
vaulted into the dark drawing-room. 

There was nothing here to attract 
him. His plan was the commonplace 
plan of the every-day—or, rather, the 
every-night—burglar; he would first 
visit the dining room; make a bundle of 
the best and most portable silver; draw 
this near the open dining-room window 
through which he had entered ; place tt 
close enough to be readily seized, and 
yet not at a point where, in a hurti 
retreat, it might be stumbled over; 
then proceed to the bedroom on the 
second floor and secure the far mofe 
important jewels. 





















Some members of his profession, he 
was well aware, differed from him here 
in a minor detail of tactics; they ad- 
yocated the leaving of the first bundle 
outside the house while the second- 
story work was in progress. They 
agreed that, in the event of trouble up- 
stairs, this avoided the difficulty of low- 
ering the silver from the window while 
in flight, and thus—since the silver 
could be readily seized from the ground 
in passing—increased the chances of 
getting away with at least some plun- 
der. Lefty, however, had once had an 
ugly experience in which an unusually 
diligent watchman, prowling through a 
yard, tripped on such a bundle, and 
made awkward investigations. Lefty 
was willing to risk the sign of an open 
window, but he did not want to risk 
anything more than that. 

His knowledge of the house, gained 
during his visit at the time of the Stur- 
tivants’ occupancy, stood him now in 
good stead. Without a sound, and 
without a mishap, even without the use 
of his electric torch, held ready in his 
right hand for purposes either of illu- 
mination or defense, he made his way 
to the large paneled dining room. He 
was proceeding, still in darkness, to 
search for a tablecloth in which to wrap 
the silver that he was soon to. collect, 
when—— 

The room was flooded with a blind- 
ing glare of light. 

Lefty wheeled, his useless torch 
taised as if it were a weapon. The 
door through which he had just passed 
was closed, but before it, and covering 
Lefty with a singularly ugly magazine 
revolver, stood a young man in evening 
clothes. 

“Put down that electric torch,” said 
the young man quietly. 

He was an erect fellow, who bore 
himself with as much ease while thus 
confronting a detected burglar as he 
would evidently have exhibited in 
‘tossing a ballroom to ask the most 


* sion that had preceded it. 
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popular débutante for a dance that he 
knew she had promised to somebody 
else. His face was pink and white, and 
adorned with a blond mustache. His 
features were delicate, though there 
were signs of dissipation in the slightly 
puffed cheeks that had been designed 
for leanness; the tight mouth was firm 
and the gray eyes hard. 

“Put down that torch,” repeated the 
young man. 

Lefty’s sullen face did not alter. He 
placed the torch on the dining table 
that stood between him and his enemy. 
Then, as he withdrew his hand, that 
hand made a rapid dart for the side 
pocket of his coat in which his own re- 
volver lay. 

Only an instant, only the twinkling 
of an eye, stood between Lefty Grogan 
and something that would have meant 
the electric chair, had he had his way 
with it. But the intruder was too quick 
for Lefty. 

“Hands up!” 
man sharply. 

Lefty’s hands, still empty, shot above 
his head. 

“You can’t try that sort of thing with 
me,” continued the captor, his voice 
once more at the low pitch to which it 
was apparently habitually attuned. “! 
have lived in a mining camp.” 

He smiled, and Lefty thought that 
the smile was worse than any expres- 
The young 
man, still covering his prisoner, came 
around the table, and went through 
Grogan’s pockets. He secured Lefty’s 
revolver, and satisfied himself that it 
had no companion. 

“You may lower your hands now,” 
he said, ‘and you may tell me what you 
are doing in my father’s house at this 
time of night.” 

Lefty’s green eyes balefully surveyed 
the speaker. He was a slim, almost a 
slight, man. In anything like a fair 


commanded the young 


fight it would have been so easy for 
Grogan to break Anthony across his 
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knee. The burglar’s first impulse was 
one of hopeless defiance. 

“What d’you t’ink I’m doin’?” asked 
Grogan. “Payin’ a party call?” 

Anthony smiled again. 

“I dare say that was a rather un- 
necessary inquiry,” he admitted. “The 
only important question just now is 
whether I ought to wake the governor 
and the servants before I telephone for 
the police.” 

The police! Of course, Lefty had at 
once known that, barring the lucky 
chance of some careless opening to 
“rush” his captor, it was all over with 
him; but this mention of the police 
somehow made his plight finally vivid. 
It was patent enough to stir his turgid 
imagination. He felt the handcuffs on 
his stout wrists; he heard the clatter 
of the patrol wagon over the jolting 
streets; he had a picture of the court- 
room; he even envisaged the cell in 
Sing Sing where he would be shut to 
pass hideous years. 

His brutal face changed; his ugly 
mouth worked. 

“You don’t mean ” he mumbled. 

“Don’t I, though?” young Anthony 
laughed. “You didn’t suppose I’d ask 
you to stay here as our guest, did you?” 

Lefty thought of the brawny, pock- 
pitted Molly, who now assumed in his 
mind characteristics almost angelic. He 
thought of the two children, and he 
wished bitterly two things—he wished 
that he could go back to the uneventful 
life of a cheating huckster, which he 
had so recently hated, and that he 
could get his stubby fingers around this 
swell’s throat and choke him until that 
sneering face turned purple. 

If Anthony would only lower that 
gun! 

“On the whole,” Anthony was say- 
ing, “I think I shall begin by ringing 
up the servants.” 

But he did not lower the revolver ; he 
kept it steadily leveled, while he 
backed toward the door beside which, 
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in the wall, and close to the switch 
whereby the room had been so fatally 
illuminated, Lefty saw a small, white 
bell button, now suddenly portentous, 

“Stop!” pleaded Lefty. 

Anthony, his hand almost on the but- 
ton, paused. He looked at Grogan with 
raised eyebrows and with a face full of 
polite wonder; but he did not speak, 

“For Gawd’s sal.e, don’t do it!” con 
tinued Lefty. 

His fingers itched to lay hold of his 
tormentor, but his hate was sinking 
under a flood of self-pity. 

“Don’t do what?” asked Anthony. 
“Not ring?” 

“Don’t have me pinched, Mr. An- 
thony. Give me another chance!” 

It was evident that the young man 
could not believe his ears. 

“T never heard of such nonsense!” 
he declared. 

Lefty stretched out his heavy hands 
in an equally ponderous appeal. 

“Please, Mr. Anthony!” he begged. 

“This is impudence,” said Anthony; 
“sheer impudence! I come home to 
find you robbing our house; I find you 
armed and ready to kill me; and simply 
because I prove myself too quick to let 
you carry out your plans, you have the 
presumption to ask me to let you go. 
You!” He looked at the hulking fig- 
ure, with its smudged features and sit- 
itser mouth a-work. “Why, if I was 
the district attorney, I should merely 
submit your face as exhibit A and rest 
my case on that. Anybody can see at 
a glance that you are a hardened crim 
nal.” 

There was a good deal of truth m 
that last statement; it was at any fale 
certain that most observers would have 
agreed that Grogan looked like a bad 
man, and yet Lefty was putting forth 
a tremendous effort to make his af 
pearance—indeed, to make everything 
that was his, his pose, his gestures, his 
voice, his words—plead in his favot. 
The calmly superior determination, tht 
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serene assurance of his captor, froze 
his soul with fear. His inner ears 
heard the clang of that cell door, and 
his heart yearned for the old huck- 
ster’s cart, for the two complaining 
children, and for the daily rebukes of 
Gargantuan Molly, his wife. 

The sweat oozed through Grogan’s 
rank hair. It welled across that ragged 
patch of scar, rolled over his brief fore- 
head, forced its way through his bushy 
brows, and stung his shifty, green eyes. 
The bungled nose dilated with sorrow. 
Lefty tried with his dry tongue to wet 
his dry lips; he tried to set them to a 
drooping curve that would indicate 
something of the anguish that was in 
his broad breast. 

“T ain’t,” he said; “T ain’t no hard- 
ened criminal, Mr. Anthony.” 

Because the right hand was growing 
shaky from its long grasp of the re- 
volver, Anthony shifted his weapon to 
his left hand. He did not relax his 
guard, nor did his hard glance soften, 
yet he did not press that terrible white 
bell button. 

“Do you mean to try to tell me,” he 
asked, “that you are not a burglar?” 

“No, I ain’t,” groaned Lefty. 

“Then how do you explain your pres- 
ence here? Tell me that, if you can.” 

“T ain’t a burglar,” Lefty protested. 
“At least not by trade nor regular, I 
ain't.” His mind went back to Molly’s 
forcible advice and criticisms—oh, if 
only he had harkened to those criti- 
cisms and followed that advice !—and 
his accusing memory ran swiftly from 
his successes as a huckster through the 
long series of failures that formed the 
brief chronicle of his more criminal 
career. “I’m the unluckiest, poorest, 


unfortunate sort of a burglar that ever 
tried the game!” he genuinely sobbed. 

Something that looked like amaze- 
ment passed over young Anthony’s 
face. It was succeeded by the slightest 
suspicion of a smile totally unlike the 
smiles that he had thus far vouchsafed. 
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“This is a queer situation,” he said. 
He kicked a chair te the table and sat 
down across the table from Grogan. 
“Now, don’t shout, or you'll have the 
servants here whether you want them 
or not; and if you wake my father you 
may rest assured that he won’t wait to 
hear any fairy tales.” He rested in 
front of him the hand that still lev- 
eled that frightfully watchful revolver. 
“Proceed, little one; your story inter- 
ests muh.” 

In the whirlpool of his fears, Lefty 
snatched wildly at a straw. Perhaps, 
somewhere behind this cruelly thor- 
oughbred face, there was hidden a hu- 
man quality to which appeal might be 
made not wholly in vain. 

“Mr. Anthony,” he said, keeping his 
voice at the safe pitch, “I only ask you 
to listen to the straight goods. I ain’t 
doin’ these here t’ings because I want 
to; I’m doin’ them because I can’t get 
no other work.” 


“What’s your business?” snapped 
Anthony. 

“T’m a taxicab chauffeur,” said Gro- 
gan. 


He was surprised to find how easy 
it was to say it. 

“The preparatory school,” Anthony 
declared. “I always suspected it.” 

“What say, sir?” asked Lefty. 

“T said that you were born and bred 
for your present line of endeavor.” 

“Indeed I wasn’t, Mr. Anthony. I 
was brought up honest, an’ I married 
honest, an’ I lived honest till the taxi 
strike t’ree mont’s back. Then, when 
the strike was called off, I found out 
the company’d gone an’ blacklisted me, 
an’ I couldn’t get a job nowheres.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the Charity 
Organization Society, or something of 
that sort?” 

Lefty had never heard of the asso- 
ciation referred to, but he drew himself 
up with quick dignity. 

“T couldn’t bring myself to beg,” said 
he. 





This time Anthony chuckled out- 
right. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes, is there?” He 
paused a moment, and then looked 
more serious. “Married?” he inquired. 

“That’s it!” said Grogan eagerly. 
“T’m a married man, an’ I got four kids. 
They're the prettiest little curly-headed 
tots you ever seen, they are; an’ there 
they was, every evenin’ when I come 
home done up by lookin’ for work; an’ 
when I come in, they’d set up cryin’, 
the whole four of ’em—though gener- 
ally they’re the best-behaved kids you 
could want—an’ ask me hadn’t I got a 


job, an’ why hadn’t I brought ’em 
somethin’ to eat.” 
“Dear, dear! All four cried?” 
“Yes, sir; all four.” 


“Must have sounded like a Dutch 
band. Why didn’t your wife go to 
work?” 

Grogan shook his head sadly. 

“Couldn’t,” said he. 

“She had her pride, too, eh?” asked 
Anthony; but it was clear that he was 
trying to goad himself into disbelief 
rather than that he was wholly disbe- 
lieving. 

Lefty raised a grimy fist to his eyes, 
and wiped away real tears. 

“Not that,” he said. “She was the 
best littke woman in the world, an’ one 
of the prettiest, an’ she t’ought the 
world of me, too. I wisht you could ’a’ 
knowed her then, Mr. Anthony. What- 
ever I done she always t’ought was 
right, an’ she’d ’a’ worked the nails off 
her pretty ieenes for me; but she was 
always a frail little lady, an’ she can’t 
never work no more now.” 

“Oh,” said Anthony, in a tone that 


was at last altered to sincerity. “I’m 
sorry. You mean she’s dead, of 
course?” 


“She’s dyin’,” said Lefty, very = 


“She’s got the con.’ 
“She got the—I beg your pardon, but 
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what did you say was thé namé of the 
illness ?” 

“She’s got the consumption.” 

He spoke very simply and effectively, 
and he knew it. He wanted desperately 
to be free again, and he was so truly 
sad at the thought of having to part 
from Molly that this reference to her 
—albeit the picture that he painted was 
not precisely realistic—brought a lump 
into his throat. But, besides all this, 
the spirit of the creative artist had been 
suddenly born in Lefty Grogan. He 
gloried in his new work, gloried with 
a soaring, sorrowful happiness; he felt, 
to the point of sobbing, all the poign- 
ancy of the situation that his ready 
words presented, and he dimly realized 
that he was exulting almost as much in 
the sheer artistic success of those words 
as in the prospect that their success 
might mean his liberty. 

They might result in something ex- 
ceedingly like liberty, for Mr. Anthony 
now looked grave. He was so grave 
that he lowered his revolver, and Lefty 
was so much impressed with his new- 
found power that he decided to trust to 
it rather than run the chance of rush- 
ing his now less carefully protected 
captor. 

“I’m sorry,” said Anthony again. 

Grogan swallowed the Jump in his 
throat, and gained fresh inspiration. 

“Of course, she don’t know what— 
what I do,” he murmured. “She t’inks 
I got a night-watchman job. If she 
ever found it, it’d kill her.” 

That was enough; it was the last 
touch. Lefty’s artistic conscience was 
of the best, the rarest sort; it was of 
the sort that knows when to tell its 
possessor to stop. Grogan remained si- 
lent ; like a true genius, he knew that he 
had done a perfect thing, and, having 
done it, he would add nothing and take 
nothing away; he would stand or fall 
by his own judgment. 

Mr. Anthony was silent, too. He sat 
looking in Lefty’s direction, but his 











glance went beyond Lefty. His face 
was gentle now, and once he nodded his 
head as if in agreement with some idea 
of mercy that had entered it. 

“Look here!’ he said at last, in a 
tone even quieter than any he had yet 
employed. ‘Are you telling me the 
truth?” 

“If I’m stringin’ you,” said Grogan 
solemnly, “I hope I may od 

“You needn’t swear about it. I can 
see you’re not lying.” Anthony stood 
up. “I dare say I’m a fool,” he went 
on, “but Well, if I let you go, will 
you promise me never to go in for this 
kind of thing again?” 

What would not Grogan have promi- 
ised? His face glowed with gratitude 
untii—so great is the power of a fine 
emotion to transmute even the basest of 
faces—it was almost a good face. His 
low voice shook, and his whole huge 
frame shook also, as he announced: 

“You bet I will!” 

“Wait a minute,’’ Anthony persisted. 
“You may swear about it, after all. 
Will you swear to me that, as truly as 
you love your wife and children, you'll 
never do this again—that you'll ask for 
charity first—that you'll beg on the 
streets first?’ 

Lefty raised a solemn palm toward 
heaven. 

“As sure as I love my wife an’ the 
kids,” vowed Lefty—and he meant it, 
every word. 

Anthony drew from his pocket a 
handful of bills and loose change. 

“Then you can go,” he said. “That's 
all I’ve got, and if I go upstairs to get 
more, I shall be sure to wake the gov- 
ernor, and he’ll never let you off.” 








III. 


Lefty went. He did not stop going 
until he was deep in the purlieus of the 
East Side, and there, under a lamp- 
post, he counted Mr. Anthony’s bounty. 
There was a five-dollar bill, there were 
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three two dollar bills, and two ones, 
and there was some silver—in all less 
than fifteen dollars, a sum considerably 
short of that which was Grogan’s as- 
sured weekly profit during the old huck- 
stering days. 

“Oh, well,” said Lefty, “I can’t kick ; 
I’m lucky to make my get-away.” 

He went home to bed, and, as was 
his custom when he had no success to 
report, he did not trouble to rouse his 
wife, who was snoring heartily. 

When he awoke, Molly was shaking 
him. She held the early edition of an 
evening newspaper in her free fist, and 
the afternoon sunlight already poured 
into their tenement windows. 

“Where is it?” she was asking. 

“Where’s what?” said Lefty, rubbing 
the sleep out of his green eyes. 

“The goods,” said Molly. “The dia- 
mond tiary an’ the ruby rings an’ the 
five-t’ousand emerald necklace belong- 
in’ to Mrs. Charles N. Anthony that 
you cribbed last night.” 

Lefty blinked. 

“Quit your kiddin’,” said he. 

“My kiddin’?”’ Mrs. Grogan’s voice 
rose to a splendid roar. “You quit your 


kiddin’! Don’t you try to hold out on 
me, Grogan. I know what I’m talkin’ 
about. Look there!” 


Lefty read the glaring headlines that 
she indicated on the first page of that 
accursed newspaper. They stated, with 
the sensational brevity of large type, 
that the Anthony house had been bro- 
ken into during the previous night, and 
a small fortune in jewels made safely 
away with. 

Grogan felt the tenement room whirl- 
ing round him. 

“Gimme that!” he said, and snatched 
the paper. 

He read the account in silence. At 
the end of it, he read: 


From the general nature of the job, the 
police are certain that it is the work of the 
English burglar who has twice already been 
nearly caught by members of households of 
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the socially elect that he has been for months 
past pillaging. These persons describe him 
as a man of apparent*education and good 
breeding. Both for that reason, and because 
of the fact that, in spite of the accurate de- 
scriptions furnished, the police have not yet 
caught him. 

Grogan slowly put down the paper. 

“Gee,” he said, “so all he wanted 
was to shake a pardner, an’ not have 
to divvy up!” 

“What are you talkin’ about?” de- 
manded Molly. 

“T'll tell you,” said Lefty. 

He did. The artist was still alive in 
Grogan, and, though this time he told 
the truth, he again carried conviction. 

Molly heard him out in grim silence. 
When he had quite finished, she walked 
over to the bed, on which he still sat, 
and shook him as if he were a baby. 

“T promised I’d shake you, an’ I 
will!’ she cried. 

His teeth rattled as she made good 
her word. 

“Consumption, have I?” she con- 
tinued, when she paused to get a fresh 
hold on his unresisting shoulders. “ ‘A 


frail little lady!’ I'll show you if I’ve 
got the consumption or not!” 

The words seemed to renew her 
strength; they certainly resulted in a 
renewal of Lefty’s punishment. His 
head was nearly shaken from his body, 

“You're a peach of a burglar, you 
are!” she shouted, for the third time 
within twenty-four hours. “I guess I 
got to stay with you to tell you to come 
in when it rains; but, after this, it’s 
huckst’rin’ for yours, Grogan, an’ no 
mistake !” 

He had not so much as protested. 
He took his shaking almost gladly, and 
if he consoled himself at all it was with 
tender thoughts of that dying wife who 
had never lived. Yet even amid such 
thoughts he was loyal in his love for 
the more heroic Molly. 

When she let him go, and he had re- 
covered his breath, he shuffled into his 
clothes and made for the door. 

“Where you goin,’ Grogan?” Melly 
growled. 

“Why, over to city hall,” said Lefty, 
surprised that she should ask, “to take 
out a new huckst’rin’ license.” 


SSS 


SAYS HE WAS BURIED ALIVE 


OUND living on a goat ranch in Sterling County, Texas, and confronted 
with the charge of conspiring to defraud life insurance companies of twelve 
thousand dollars, which amount was collected by his wife after he was reported 
dead, B. J. Cochrain told a weird story to account for the empty grave which 
had been marked as his. 

“A strange Mexican came to my house one afternoon in March,” he said. 
“T believe he drugged water in a bucket from which we drank. I drank freely 
of the water and then felt sick. We phoned a doctor. The last thing I re- 
member is the doctor giving me a dose of medicine. I believe I was drugged, 
and my relatives, believing me dead, buried me alive, and the Mexicans dug 
me up and carried me to New Mexico, hoping to obtain a reward of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“The next thing I remember after losing consciousness is I was chained 
in a wagon, driven by two Mexicans. They took me to western New Mexico 
and imprisoned me. I stayed in that prison for seven months. One night 
my captors took me in an automobile and, after driving a long time, put me 
out by the roadside and left me to find friends and relatives the best I could.” 

Cochrain claims that he returned to his home, and that his wife fainted upon 
beholding him. He told her that he would make good the money the insurance 
companies had paid her. Soon afterward she died. 
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THe CASE OF THE GREEN Baize MAsks 


| PECIALLY sent down from 
S London to investigate the case 
told below, Inspector Kendall 

made his reputation at a time 
when the police worked under far 
greater difficulties than they do now- 
adays. There were then no such things 





as finger prints nor many of the scienti- 
fic methods which help Scotland Yard 
to bring to justice the criminals it is 
now after. 

Inspector Kendall was concerned in 


anumber of cases which have remained 
famous in the annals of crime. He was 
one of the detectives engaged in bring- 
ing the notorious Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
to justice for the murder of O’Connor, 
perhaps the most famous case of all 
during his time at Scotland Yard. He 
was noted for his quick decision and 
remarkable powers of deduction from 
very insignificant clews. While he was 
at Scotland Yard his life was threatened 
a number of times by those against 
whom he gave evidence. The detective, 
however, never allowed any threats to 
interfere with what he considered his 
duty, and as he was a particularly strong 
man, he had little fear from those who 
threatened him. When he left the Yard 
he saw it becoming recognized as one 
of the most efficient detective organiza- 
tions in the world, and no small part of 
the credit of that recognition was due 
to his efforts. 


The Reverend Mr. Hollest was the 


curate of Frimley, a little village near 
'arnborough, which became during the 
war the hub of the British aéroplane 
world. He had been in charge of the 
spiritual welfare of his little flock at 
Frimley for over seventeen years when 
the tragedy occurred which ended his 
full spent life. 

Mr. Hollest, though over fifty years 
old, Was a strong, well-built active man, 
a person who lived an essentially out- 
of-door existence, and one who was not 
only known in his own village but in 
villages for miles round as the most 
popular person in Hampshire. 

The rectory, an old-fashioned, ram- 
bling brick building, stood in its own 
grounds, the nearest house being a 
couple of hundred yards away. The 
clergyman always made a careful round 
of the house himself every night before 
going to bed, to see that servants had 
bolted all the downstairs windows and 
doors, for his wife was very nervous 
of burglars. 

On the night of September 27th, 1850, 
the clergyman and his wife had had a 
very jolly evening, because their two 
sons had come home, after having been 
away some time, and they had made the 
occasion one for sitting up a little later 
than usual. 

Perhaps that was the reason why Mrs. 
Hollest felt a little more wakeful than 
usual, and though she dozed off she 
never really fell asleep. About three 
o'clock in the morning, however, she 
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suddenly became wide awake on seeing 
figures moving about the bedroom and 
she immediately awoke her husband. 

“Now boys,” cried the clergyman, 
“run back to bed and don’t frighten 
your mother.” 

He spoke under the impression that 
the figures which he could dimly see 
were those of his two sons, preparing 
to play a practical joke on their parents. 

Suddenly his wife screamed. Her 
keener eyes had realizel that there were 
three men in the room and that they 
were not her sons. Mr. Hollest sprang 
out of bed immediately, while one of the 
men roughly placed this hand over Mrs. 
Hollest’s mouth to prevent_-her from be- 
ing heard, On the mantelpiece was a 
night light, but its light was only a dim 
one at the best. By it the plucky clergy- 
man saw that his opponents were all 
short men, and all were wearing masks 
which hid their features. 

Without any hesitation he tackled the 
one nearest to him, and though taken at 
a disadvantage, he hurled him to one 
side and rushed to the fireplace and 
picked up the poker. With this weapon 
in his hand he felt more on even terms; 
but before he could tackle the man who 
was holding his wife, a shot rang out in 
the bedroom. At the same time Mrs. 
Hollest, who had not lost her presence 
of mind despite the rough treatment she 
had received at the hands of the ruffian 
who was holding her, managed to reach 
the bedroom bell rope and immediately 
its peals were heard ringing throughout 
the house and alarming the servants. 

With muttered oaths the three bur- 
glars ran out of the smoke laden room, 
followed by the courageous clergyman. 
On his way he snatched up a gun which 
he always kept loaded for just such an 
emergency and he fired at the three 
burglars as they ran across the lawn. 
Unfortunately, his shots did not take 
effect and before the alarmed servants 
had realized what was the matter the 
burglars had got clear away. 
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“Dick,” said the clergyman to his man 
servant, Richard Gates, who was first 
to come to the rescue, “fetch the police 
at once, and on your way back ask Doe- 
tor Davies to come to me. I’ve been 
wounded.” 

“T'll fetch him first, sir.” 

“No, no! I’m badly hurt, I’m afraid, 
and if the police are not here, there will 
be no one to protect my wife and chil- 
dren and the servants. Hurry; do as I 
tell you.” 

The plucky clergyman refused to al- 
low his wife to be unduly alarmed by 
the fact that he was wounded, though 
he knew himself that his wound was a 
dangerous one. Not, however, till the 
arrival of the police and the family doc- 
tor did he collapse and leave the pro- 
tection of his family to some one else. 
As soon as Doctor Davies had examined 
the wounded man and made him as com- 
fortable as possible, he saw Inspector 
Hollington of the local police. 

“T’m afraid this is murder, inspector,” 
he said. “Mr. Hollest is mortally 
wounded in the abdomen and I don't 
think we can save him. He will only 
last two or three days at the most.” 

As a matter of fact, the rector of 
Frimley died two days later from the 
bullet wound he had received, but be- 
fore that time Inspector Kendall, one of 
the best known detectives at Scotland 
Yard was called in to aid the local 
police. 

He found that the burglars had left 
several clews behind. 

“Show me the direction the men went 
when they left the house,” he said to 
Gates, the man servant. 

“They ran from the back door to that 
small wood,” replied Gates. “We found 
their footprints on the lawn, and as you 
see, sir, they have been protected till 
you have seen them.” 

The detective carefully examined the 
footprints, taking a complete set of 
measurements from them. They all led 
toward the little plantation at the back 
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of the house, and in that plantation the 


detective made a number of discoveries. 

First of all, from the footprints, he 
found there were four burglars instead 
of three, as had till then been supposed, 
and three of them were in their stock- 
ing feet! More than that, in a part of 
the plantation he found the remains of 
a meal, and it was clear to him that the 
four had calmly sat down in the planta- 
tion watching the house and waiting for 
a favorable opportunity to carry out 
their schemes. While waiting, they had 
passed the time eating and talking. 

In another part of the planation the 
detective found thrown away a silver 
chalice which had been stolen from the 
rectory, and a piece of green baize cloth 
from which a number of pieces had been 
cut. The missing pieces of cloth were 
afterward found in the house where 
they had been thrown away in their 
hasty flight by the burglars. They were 
pieces of cloth which had been used as 
masks, having holes cut in them for the 
eyes and ribbon fastened on them for 
tying to the criminals’ heads. 

The footprints of the burglars told 
the detective more than perhaps the bur- 
glars thought they would. A careful 
examination showed him that one man 
had kept his boots on, and that this man 
had evidently been slowly walking up 
and down keeping watch, while his com- 
panions had ransacked the rectory. An- 
other thing the prints told the detective, 
and one which became of great impor- 
tance, was that one of the burglars in 
running had tripped over the root of a 
tree and fallen heavily. 

“I could plainly see the marks of his 
hands and elbows in the soft ground 
where he had made an effort to save 
himself,” he stated in his evidence “The 
bark of the tree was badly marked, and 
I felt pretty sure that the man who had 
done that had stubbed his toe badly. 
From the position of the footprints I 
came to the conclusion that it was his 
right foot he had hurt.” 
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Later on it will be seen how true was 
the detective’s reasoning. 

“Did you notice anything about the 
house in the early hours of the morn- 
ing?” he asked the murdered man’s ser- 
vant. 

“Well, one thing struck me as funny, 
sir,” replied Gates. “Both the back 
door and front were jammed open with 
mats and wedges which I had to take 
out before I could close them.” 

“Ah, that is significant !” 

It was more significant to the detec- 
tive than to the servant, for this precau- 
tion showed him that the burglars were 
probably old hands at the game, who 
knew well the value of seeing that their 
way of escape was clear. Moreover, 
there were not many burglars who go 
round in threes or fours, and that fact 
alone would make their capture easier. 

‘Where did they break in?” he asked. 

“Through the scullery window, sir,” 
replied Gates. 

The detective’s examination of the 
window only confirmed his conclusion 
that the burglars were skilled hands. 
Across the window had been a bar of 
iron and the woodwork to which it was 
fastened had been methodically cut 
away to remove it and let the criminals 
in. 

When the detective cross-examined 
the grief-stricken Mrs. Hollest she was 
unable to help him very much. 

“Can you tell me what is missing 
he asked. 

“Yes, the thieves took a watch from 
the bedroom, which was lying on the 
dressing table. Two watches, an old 
fashioned gold one and a silver hunter 
have been taken from the sitting room, 
as well as a quantity of silver.” 

“I am afraid they are old hands, Mrs. 
Hollest,” said the detective, “and will 
get rid of your property pretty quickly.” 

“There was one thing they took which 
wasn’t of any value,” added Mrs. Hol- 
lest, “but which I rather valued, and 
that was a copper token which I re- 
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ceived some time ago. It looked like a 
penny and had the name Lloyd cut in 
it.” 

The first thing the detective did when 
he had finished his preliminary inquiries 
was to get the local police to tell him if 
they knew of any suspicious characters 
who generally went about together. 

“Funny enough there aren’t any in 
Frimley itself,” replied the local police 
inspector. “But there’s three who live 
at Guildford, about six miles away as 
the crow flies, who often come in this 
direction. They’re pretty rough cus- 
tomers and spend most of their time in 
the Rose and Crown.” 

“You'd better make inquiries if any 
one saw them on the night of the rob- 
bery,” said the detective. “If so, arrest 
them at once on suspicion. There’s 





another man in it. We'll get him later.” , 


“T have just heard from Mr. Hollest’s 
brother that the family are going to 
offer two hundred and fifty dollars re- 
ward for any information leading to the 
murder.” 

“That’s excellent,” replied Inspector 
Kendall. “The Yard, I believe, or 
rather the home secretary, was talking 
about a reward as well. Money helps 
ruffians like that to talk.” 

The government offered, as a matter 
of fact, five hundred dollars reward to 
any one giving information leading to 
the conviction of the murderers, pro- 
viding it was not the man who fired the 
fatal shot, and this reward, as will be 
seen later, had an important effect. 

As a result of his inquiries in Frimley 
village, Inspector Kendall learned that 


“ not only had the three men from Giuld- 


ford been seen in Frimley on the night 
of the murder, but they had been seen as 
late as twelve o’clock by a servant girl 
who happened to look out of her bed- 
room window. By a stroke of luck it 
was a very fine night with practically 
a full moon, and this girl, Mary Gould- 
stone, watched them for some time, for 
they stood talking outside her master’s 
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house. She saw the faces of only two 
of them. | 

“You are sure you would recognize 
them ?” asked the detective. 

“Certain, sir,” replied the servant. 
“T took particular notice of them be- 
cause I wondered what they were doing 
so late at night. I don’t know them.” 

The three men from Giuldford were 
named Levi Harwood, Hiram Smith, 
and James Jones, and they were ar- 
rested on suspicion. Then events moved 
rapidly. 

When they were searched there was 
found on one of them the strange copper 
token which Mrs. Hollest indentified as 
the one which had been stolen from the 
rectory. The footprints of the burglars 
on the lawn corresponded exactly with 
those of the three men arrested. More- ’ 
over it will be rememberd that the de- 
tective deduced that one of the burglars 
had probably hurt his foot in stumbling 
over the root of a tree. 

Not only was Levi Harwood’s right 
foot bandaged up where the skin had 
been badly torn off his big toe, but the 
sleeve of his jacket and shirt were mud- 
stained at the elbows where he had 
fallen on the damp ground! 

The question who was the fourth 
man, the man with the boots, was soon 
settled, for he proved to be Samuel Har- 
wood, brother of Levi, and his boots 
exactly fitted the impressions left on 
the lawn. 

The more Inspector Kendall pursued 
his inquiries the stronger was the chain 
of evidence he found against the pris- 
oners. The servant, Mary Gouldstone, 
identified without hesitation Smith and 
Levi Harwood as the two men she had 
seen talking late at night, while he was 
able to prove that none of them had 
slept in Guildford on the night of the 
murder. 

Each of them told a different tale to 
account for his movements, but each 
tale was either disproved easily or bore 
the obvious stamp of not being true. 
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Harwood, for example, swore that he 
took the train to London and went to 
the theater. He was not even able to 
tell Inspector Kendatl the name of his 
companion nor the theater he went 
to. His excuse was that he had become 
drunk and had forgotten! 

A search of Harwood’s lodgings 
brought to light further damaging clews 
against him. <A piece of green baize 
corresponding exactly to the material 
from which the masks had been made, 
and a marble were found, The impor- 
tance of the marble lay in that when an 
examination had been made of the mur- 
dered clergyman, it was found that in- 
stead of an ordinary bullet, a marble 
had been used, and this marble was 
found in his body. It exactly cor- 


responded to the one found in Har- 
wood’s lodgings! 

The detective felt satisfied that the 
chain of evidence he had collected was 
strong enough to convict three of the 
men, but he decided it would be in- 
finitely stronger if Mrs. Hollest could 


identify them. He determined on a bold 
experiment, no less than to reconstruct 
the crime as nearly as possible. Thi 
is quite a usual thing on the continent 
where it is purposely done in order to 
break the nerve of a suspected man. 
But Inspector Kendall had an entirely 
different motive. Where Mrs. Hollest 
was not able definitely to recognize in 
daylight the man who had murdered 
her husband, she might possibly be able 
to pick him out in the dim light of a 
candle, 

And there, in the bedroom of the 
rectory, the fearful sceneswas played 
over again! The detective directed the 
movements of each man as he imagined 
the whole thing had happened, while he 
played the part of the clergyman, pick- 
ing up the poker from the hearth, ready 
tomake an attack on the ruffians he had 
tracked down, All this time Mrs. Hol- 
lest, who throughout had shown a won- 
derful self-control, which was made 
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possible only by her desire to avenge 
her husband, stood by the bell rope and 
watched with grief-stricken eyes the 
movements of the accused men. 

“That’s one man!” she cried suddenly, 
pointing to Levi Harwood. “And that’s 
another,” pointing to Hiram Smith. “I 
am sure they were two of the men in 
the rooin. I’m not sure about the other.” 

The detective’s scheme had suc- 
ceeded, and the last link in the chain was 
forged! How strong was that chain 
may be judged when the wretched men 
got back to prison. Hiram Smith 
promptly asked to see the governor. 

“T hear there’s a reward offered for 
information about the murder of Mr. 
Hollest,” he began. 

“That is so,” replied the governor. 

“Can I see the bill?” asked Smith. 

The police notice offering the reward 
was sent for and Smith read it carefully. 

“It says,” he remarked, "that anybody 
giving the information and not being 
the actual man who fired the shot will be 
pardoned. If I tell you all, shall I be 
let off?” 

“That I can’t promise you,” replied 
the governor. “You may be sure that 
if you did not fire the shot you wiil not 
be hanged. You see what the bill says.” 

“Levi Harwood fired the shot,’’Smith 
said at last, “though I was in the room. 

Sut I didn’t kill him. LTve helped to 
take the things away.” 

“James Jones, Levi Harwood, Samuel 
Harwood, and myself carried out the 
burglary. After we had searched the 
bottom rooms we went upstairs. Jones 
first, Levi Harwood second, and myself 
third. When Hollest jumped out oi 
bed, Levi Harwood immediately fired 
the pistol which he had previously 
loaded with a marble. We walked 
across Frimley Common after we had 
left Frimley. Jones and Samuel Har- 
wood went back to Giuldford and Levi 
Harwood and myself went to London.” 

Afterward, Smith, who. had turned 
on his fellows in order to save his neck, 
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was allowed to turn Queen’s evidence. evidence built up by Inspector dall 
The story he told at greater length con- tried to make the jury believe Smith] 
firmed in all particulars what the de- fired the fatal shot and ought to be in 
tective had pieced together from the the dock. His eloquence resulted in the 
clews they had left behind. He was amazing verdict by the jury of guilty 
easily the best educated of the four and against Levi Harwood and Jones 
was without doubt the man who had_ with a rider that they were convinced 
planned the whole affair. Smith had fired the shot which killed 
All four were, however, of a ruffian Mr. Hollest! 
type, and the detective’s conclusions that There was a great outcry at the time 
the men who had broken in the rectory and the home secretary had great pres- 
were old hands, proved correct. Levi sure brought to bear upon him to re- 
Harwood, Jones, and Smith had been prieve the two men and put Smith on 
in the hands of the police previously, trial for the murder. He refussed, how- 
but this was the first time Samuel Har- ever, to interfere, and the sequel showed 
wood had been mixed up ina burglary. that he was right. On the very scaf- 
It would have boded ill with Smith fold, Levi Harwood admitted Smith 
if his companions, Levi Harwood and had told the truth and that Inspector 
Jones, had been acquitted. When the Kendall’s reconstruction of the crime 
informer was giving evidence, Jones, was correct! 
hoarse with rage, shook his fist at him To-day there is a tablet to the memory 
and cried: “I hope you'll get shot some of its former rector in Frimley Church, 
day yourself for what you have said.” which states that he was “torn from this 
Sergeant fBallantine, the famous life by the hand of violence. Be ye also 
counsel, though he could not shake the ready.” 


Beet 
WHEN VICTIM SNEEZES -CROOK STEALS VIOLIN 


BY throwing into the air a black powder, the negro crook who entered Henry 
Schetelig’s music store in Brooklyn, New York, one day recently, caused 
the proprietor to be seized with a violent attack of sneezing. Temporarily 
oblivious of all but his own discomfort Mr. Schetelig did not notice that the 
man he thought would be a customer had departed suddenly, taking with him 
a violin made by Nicolo Amati in 1741 and valued at one thousand dollars. 
The violin was recovered later from a music store on the Bowery in New 
York. Oscar Davis was arrested and charged with the crime. He had been 
released from Sing Sing the day before the theft occurred, after having served 
ten months for stealing two violins valued at five hundred dollars each. 
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TRAIL LEADS TO MEMBER OF POSSE 


BLOODHOUNDS that started on the trail of the supposed murderer of Mrs 

Lewis Morris, who was killed on her farm near Meridian, Mississippi, re 
cently, went straight to the home of Roy Miller, one of the members of the 
posse. Mrs. Morris’ body was found by J. E. Johnson, Miller’s father-in-law, 
and he reported to the sheriff of the county that he had heard Mrs. Morns 
“order an unknown man from her premises,” and later a gun was fired some 
where near by. Dogs taken to the scene mutely accused Miller of the crim 
and caused him and his father-in-law to be arrested, 
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LIVE with light Broadway 
was, life and laughter, but 
none of the flamboyant cheer- 

fulness infected “Buck” Fin- 
ley. He stood at the corner of Forty- 

third Street, st8ring moodily at the 
milling crowds which wove to and fro 
in endless cross-currents. Despite his 
mournful abstraction, he saw, from the 
tail of his eye, that Detective Sergeant 

Callahan was watching him with an 
exaggerated indifference. 

“No use tryin’ to work Broadway to- 
night,” muttered Buck in disgust ; “that 
flatfoot’s got my number, I’ve sure 
got th’ signal to move on, and here’s 
where I move.” 





Buck was slipping, and he knew it. 
His business was bad and steadily get- 


ting worse. He no longer dared to 
lounge about the Broadway hotels, 
waiting to pick off a victim; it was 
becoming more and more difficult to use 
the streets as his business office. In 
addition to the fact that the head- 
quarters men had begun to dog his foot- 
steps, Buck’s eyes had taken on that 
furtive shiftiness which warned even 
the unsophisticated. 

He slowly crossed Broadway, making 
his way toward Eighth Avenue; a 
glance behind assured him that his sus- 
picion as to Callahan was well-founded, 
for the detective was following him. 

Buck Finley was a “come-on man.” 
For five years now he had preyed upon 
the rural wayfarer in New York, sup- 
plying the lonely visitor’s craving for 
companionship and charging fabulous 
fees therefor. It had been his custom 
to hang about the hotels and street cor- 


ners, scraping up a conversation, worm- 
ing his way into the victim’s confidence 
and, when the plum was ripe, plucking 
it in a most thorough manner. 

His favorite method was the ancient 
but ever-faithful “wire-tapping game.” 
Buck, as an aid to his nefarious call- 
ing, owned a half-interest in an Eighth 
Avenue café where flowed bad music 
and worse liquor. His silent partner- 
ship in this establishment enabled him 
to play host to his prospective victims 
at wholesale prices; it permitted, also, 
his half dozen satellites to whisper in 
the victim’s ear: “Gosh, that’s Finley, 
the millionaire; biggest spender on the 
avenoo,” or whatever role he decided to 
play. 

Buck knew the rural mind, its stub- 
bornness and its weaknesses; he was 
himself not many years from the coun- 
try. 

A girl stood just around the corner 
of Broadway, staring pathetically into 
the windows of a restaurant; Buck 
knew the wistful gaze of hunger when 
he saw it. 

“Listen, girlie,” he said, “I ain’t try- 
in’ to make a mash, but Ill blow you to 
a feed.” 

Not for an instant did she hesitate. 

“Thank you. I'll go.” 

A few minutes later, eying her from 
across the restaurant table, Buck was 
aware that the girl was very pretty in 
a wholesome, out-of-doors way that was 
certainly not New Yorkish. The 
cherry-redness of her lips was that 
which comes only from nature’s rouge- 
box. He noted, toa, the provincial cut 
of her suit. 
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“A hick,” mused Buck, “‘a real, corn- 
fed, Maud Muller hick!” 

“T reckon you haven’t been in New 
York long,” he said aloud; she shook 
her head in reply, for her mouth was 
too full for speech. ‘It’s a darn poor 
place to be broke and hungry in. Can’t 
you get a jobr” 

“I—I came to New York to sing,” 
the girl told him; “the folks back home 
thought I could. It cost me seven hun- 
dred dollars—all I had—to find out that 
I couldn't.” 

“Had notions of singin’ in grand 
opera, eh?” 

“Yes; how did you know that?” 

“Most of them do,” said Buck with a 
smile. “Say, can you sing—I mean any 
at all?” 

“TI think so.” 

“You can have a chance to prove it,” 
said Buck; “I know a man who's got 
a café over here a couple of blocks and 
he hires a couple of entertainers; of 
course, he'll want some zippy stuff, 
nothing like grand opera.” 

Buck had recalled that one of the 
girls who sang in the Elite Café, of 
which he was part owner, had quit the 
night before, but his motive was deeper 
and more selfish than merely giving her 
a job. As he looked into her face, it 
had suddenly occurred to him that she 
would make a splendid partner; that 
she had about her that wholesome fresh- 
ness and clear eyes which would inspire 
confidence. She could string ’em along 
in great shape; she might be developed 
into a great little assistant. It was 
worth a try, and he decided to play his 
hunch. 

An hour later Arline Harris, for that 
was her name, had her try-out in the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of the Elite 
Café. She lacked the shoulder-shrug- 
ging, skirt-flopping verve to which the 
Eighth Avenue patrons were accus- 
tomed, but her rich contralto was worth 
listening to and she got the job. Buck 
gave her a small revolver to gain her 
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complete confidence, telling her to keep. 
it hidden on her in case of an accident, — 

The girl had nothing except digsust 
for the café hangers-on who ogled at 
her; this was as Buck Finley desired it 
and he continued to feed her distrust of 
mankind in general until she began to 
view every man who glanced at her 
fresh prettiness with admiration as a 
worthless flirt. 

And then came Hampwell Rodgers, 

Buck Finley, pausing at the busy 
Broadway corner some nights later, 
grinned in satisfaction as he saw Detec- 
tive Sergeant Callaban saunter past 
without noticing him. A moment later 
he spotted the most forlorn countenance 
that it had ever been his pleasure of 
seeing. 

The man was as green as a clover 
meadow after a shower; one could al- 
most see the clods of the plow-furrow 
clinging to the blunt-toed boots—and 
he was lonesome! 

Buck caught the stranger’s eye, 
smiled in a companionable way, and the 
man grinned back with pathetic grati- 
tude. It required none of Buck’s adroit 
methods to lead on this victim. 

“Howdy,” he said, “you’re th’ first 
man to smile at me since I’ve been in 
Noo York; I was kinda wishin’ I'd 
brought along my mittens, an’ my eat- 
muffs. Folks is mighty chilly in this 
burg. My name’s Hampwell Rodgers; 
I’m from Middletown, Iowa.” 

“My name’s Finley,” replied Buck, 
“T live in New York, but I’m from the 
country, too, and I know how you feel; 
I’m a bit lonesome myself to-night and 
if you’re not afraid of scraping up 4 
chance acquaintanceship, I’ll be glad to 
knock about with you—provided you'll 
be my guest.” 

“Oh, I’m able to pay my own way, 
Mr. Finley; you'll be doing enough for 
me if you'll just talk to me for 4 
while.” , 

sut crafty Buck would not have 
that way; he wanted to convince 
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stranger of his opulence and careless 
regard for money. They dined and 
Hampwell Rodgers saw, as it was in- 
tended that he should, the nonchalance 
with which his host paid the nine-dollar 
check and waved the change toward 
the waiter. 

“You musta done real well since you 
left th’ farm an’ come to th’ city,” said 
the rustic. 

“Oh, pretty fair,” replied Buck with 
a depreciation which was more convinc- 
ing that boasting. 

Four days rebuffed by New Yorker’s 
frigidity, it was no task to induce 
Hampwell Rodgers to talk about him- 
self. 

“Why'd I come to Noo York?” re- 
peated Rodgers, in answer to the ques- 
tion. ‘Well, it was like this: My dad 
left me a right nice parcel of land, but 
it was all covered with a mortgage. I 
had a bad crop failure, an’ couldn’t 
meet th’ interest; had to sell to keep 
from losin’ th’ whole dog-goned shootin’ 
match. J got six thousand cash outta 


it, an-—well, I always kinda pined to 
see th’ Atlantic Ocean, so I just stuffed 
th’ whole blame six thousand in my 


jeans, an’ come to Noo York. I sort 
of had a notion that maybe I could get 
into some business that would beat 
farmin’. I tell you, there’s lots easier 
ways of makin’ money than followin’ 
a plow.” 

Buck nodded gravely and, with diffi- 
culty, dimmed the eager glisten of his 
eyes. 

“You—you mean that you’re walk- 
ing around New York with six thou- 
sand in cash in your pockets?” he de- 
manded, thrilling at the thought. 

“Aw, I ain’t that green,” said Hamp- 
well Rodgers; “I’ve heard all about 
these pickpockets. I’ve got it pinned 
inside my undershirt ; kinda smart, ain’t 
it? I ain’t as green as I look, I 
reckon.” 

Buck lighted a cigar and pushed back 
from the table. 
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“Suppose we stroll over to Eighth 
Avenue,” he suggested; “we can see a 
cabaret and get a little drink if you 
want it.” 

“Can you get a drink—honest?” 
asked the farmer. “I thought th’ coun- 
try was dry.” 

“We may be able to rustle up one,” 
replied Buck with a wink. He led the 
way to the Elite Café and ordered 
drinks. He was a little saddened when 
Rodgers refused a second libation; it 
was so much easier to handle a man 
when his caution was drowned by 
liquor. 

Hampwell Rodgers showed no inter- 
est in the majority of the Elite’s pa- 
trons, but his eyes lighted admiringly 
as he saw Arline Harris. 

“Gosh, now!” he exclaimed. “Ain’t 
that a pretty girl; she don’t look much 
like th’ rest of ’em, does she? Just see 
th’ difference between her an’ that 
woman over there what’s tryin’ to make 
herself look like eighteen—an’ she’s 
forty if she’s a day.” 

“Yes, a pretty girl,” Buck replied; 
“like to meet her—I’ll see if I can ar- 
range it.” Rodgers nodded with em- 
phatic enthusiasm. 

“You bet,” he said; “y’ know that’s 
th’ kind of little lady I’d always _pic- 
tured cookin’ my flapjacks every morn- 
in’.” 

Buck was pleased with himself; he 
had been right and Arline was just the 
kind of girl that could help him hook 
the suckers. He had never definitely 
broached the subject of her helping him 
trim a victim, but by many and subtle 
means he had convinced her that the 
whole world was crooked and that the 
only real wisdom was to “Do unto 
others as others would do unto you— 
and do it first.” 

He strolled over to Arline’s table 
when she had finished her song. 

“See that man I was talking to?” he 


asked. 
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“Yes,” said the girl, “I was noticing 
him; from the country, isn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh; what do you think of 
him ?” 

“He—he seems to be rather nice.” 

Buck frowned. 

““He’s—a crook,” he whispered. “He 
sold some mortgaged cattle back in 
Iowa and ran away with the money. 
He’s on his way to Cuba to spend it.” 

“Really? He don’t look like that 
kind.” 

“That’s just what I was telling you 
the other day,” reminded Buck craftily. 
“The whole darn world’s crooked; you 
can’t tell anything by their looks. Now, 
I sort of had an idea; I was thinking 
that it was foolish to let him blow in 
his roll in Cuba. He'll spend it for 
booze and such over there. If we don’t 
get it, some one else will.” 

“You mean that we’re to take his 
money ?” 

“If we don’t, some one else will,” 
declared Buck defensively; “we could 
split his six thousand between us and 
that would be enough to let you finish 
your vocal lessons, if you wanted to.” 

“T don’t want to; I know now I can’t 
sing.” 

“Well, you could do anything you 
wanted to with it; three thousand is a 
lot of money.” 

“Yes,” she agreed slowly, “it’s a lot 
of money.” 

“You’ve made quite a hit with him,” 
went on Buck shrewdly; “he wants to 
meet you and date you up—taxicab ride 
and all that.” 

“Oh, he wants to ‘date me up,’ does 
he?” Arline reiterated angrily, with a 
glance in the farmer’s direction. ‘He 
thinks he can take me taxi riding, does 
he? Well, bring him over; I’ll help you 
trim him—the—the masher!” 

“T’ll tell you how we'll work it,” went 
on Buck ; “you tell him what a rich man 
I am and how I’ve made my pile; he’ll 
want to get in on some of this easy 
money. See?” 
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“Yes, I understand,” agreed the girl, 
There was no doubt that Hampwell 
Rodgers was badly smitten; he could 
hardly keep his eyes from her face and 
he stammered in raptured embarrass- 

ment when she talked to him. 

“Mr. Finley here tells me that you 
are from the West,” said Arline, 
“Nearly all the Western men succeed 
in New York; maybe you can do as 
well as Mr. Finley has. He came here 
as a poor boy and, in just a few years 
has amassed a fortune. Why, he spends 
thousands of dollars a year, just in en- 
tertaining his friends. 

Hampwell Rodgers’ eyes bulged. 

“Gosh!” was all he could say. 

Buck had excused himself for a mo- 
ment to answer a telephone call. Arline 
Harris felt a sudden surge of pity for 
the rural youth—he was only about 
twenty-five. 

“Yes,” she found herself saying, “a 
man can succeed anywhere, so long as 
he stays honest and plays the game 
fair.” 

“I always allowed to be _ honest, 
ma’m,” replied Rodgers; “my folks 
always was.” 

There was such evident sincerity in 
his voice that she was half convinced 
that Buck had been wrong. 

“Do you call it honest to—to——” 
she began, stopping in sudden panic as 
she realized that she had been about 
to throw down the man who had been 
her protector. 

“Yes’m; go on.” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Well,” said Rodgers thoughtfully, 
“I reckon mebbe I did pull one shabby 
trick once. A feller back home was 
tryin’ to put one over on me in a hoss 
trade, an’ I kinda worsted him at his 
own game; I reckon it wasn’t strictly 
accordin’ to th’ Golden Rule, but it 
didn’t seem to hurt my conscience none. 
I sort of reasoned that it wasn’t so bad 
beatin’ a man what was tryin’ to beat 
you.” 
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Gazing through the smoke-laden at- 
mosphere into Arline’s face, Hampwell 
Rodgers suddenly lost his timidity; to 
his eyes she was-no longer a New York 
singer, but a country girl in a gingham 
apron—one of his own kind, one of 
the people of the soil. 

“Y’ know,” he said; “I think you’re 
mighty sweet, an’ pretty, an’ I like you 
powerful well, an’ e 

“And you would like to take me to 
a midnight dinner and ride me home 
ina taxi?” 

“Yes’m, if that’s what you want to 
do,” he replied, not noting the sarcasm 
of her voice. 

“Oh, that would be very nice,” she 
said cuttingly; she felt no pity for him 
now, no desire to save him and to set 
his feet back on the narrow road; he 
was as other men. 

Buck came back to the table at this 


moment. 

“Trim him good,” Arline whispered 
vindicatively in Buck’s ear; “don’t even 
leave him carfare!” 

Lest this strangely trustful and 


promising victim escape him, Buck 
lured him to a turkish bath, to prevent 
him from going to his hotel alone. The 
following afternoon the two went to the 
two dingy second-floor rooms on Eighth 
Avenue, where Buck had his fake hand- 
book. Having previously arranged the 
details, half a dozen of the fellows who 
helped Buck on occasions were already 
there. One presided behind a partition 
with a grilled window which was 
labeled “cashier.” Another worked at 
aclicking telegraph instrument and the 
others stood about, posing as cus- 
tomers. 

“This,” explained Buck, “is how I 
make my money.” 

Hampwell Rodgers glanced about in 
frank bewilderment. 

“This is a handbook; they bet on the 
horses here.” 

“Huh!” grunted Rodgers. “I’ve bet 
alittle on th’ horses at th’ county fair, 
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but I always allowed to see th’ critters 
before puttin’ up a bet on ’em.” 

Buck explained how the races were 
run at the track with private wires 
leading to the handbooks. 

“This isn’t really gambling with me,” 
whispered Buck, “you see I have an 
uncle who’s a big man at Latonia, and 
he tips me off in advance who the win- 
ners are to be.” 

“Y’ mean they know how th’ races 
is comin’ out ’fore they run?” queried 
Rodgers. 

“Sh!” cautioned Buck. “I don’t tell 
that to everybody.” 

Buck drew forth a large roll of bills 
and placed a bet of a hundred dollars, 
getting odds of two to one. After a 
time the telegraph sounder rattled, and 
a voice from behind the partition 
sounded : 

“Maud T. wins first race at Latonia; 
blamed if that lucky Finley guy ain’t 
won again. Don’t he ever lose? 
Where’s he gettin’ his tip-offs?” 

3uck placed another hundred-dollar 
bet on the second race and, as a result, 
collected three hundred dollars more. 

“Say,” declared Hampwell Rodgers 
eagerly, ‘I think I’ll risk about fifty my- 
self on that; sure beats farmin’, I'll 
say.” Buck pretended to discourage 
him, but the farmer was insistent; he 
was allowed to play an entirely imagi- 
nary race at odds of five to one, and 
to collect two hundred and fifty dollars 
on his original fifty. 

“T’ve got him!” exulted Buck. “He’s 
got the fever.” They were always that 
way, nibbling a little with inherent cau- 
tion, before making the big plunge. 

That evening the two men again vis- 
ited the Elite Café and Rodgers sat 
gazing worshipfully at Arline Harris; 
that night Buck again insisted that they 
visit the Turkish bath. He could run no 
chances. 

The following day, as Buck had 
known he would, Hampwell Rodgers 
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plunged more heavily, and was allowed 
to win every bet. 

Buck made a bet of two hundred 
dollars on “Wildfire,” and the farmer 
slowly unpinned some of the larger bills 
from the inside of his undershirt. 

“T’ll tell you what I’m goin’ to do,” 
he said, “I’m just goin’ to bet a thou- 
sand dollars on this here Wildfire.” 

“IT wouldn’t do that,” said Buck 
hastily ; “wait until to-morrow and put 
up every cent you want to on ‘Sure- 
Shot;’ ten to one are the odds. Five 
thousand on Sure-Shot will bring you 
fifty thousand—fifty thousand dollars.” 

Hampwell Rodgers shook his head 
stubbornly. 

“No,” he refused, “I’m goin’ to bet a 
thousand on this here Wildfire; if 
you've got confidence enough on that 
hoss to bet on ’im, so have I. If I 
win to-day, I’m going to put up every 
durned cent I’ve got on Sure-Shot to- 
morrow.” 

Buck thought rapidly. To permit 
Rodgers to collect three thousand dol- 
lars on a bet of one thousand—three 
to one—would sadly deplete his work- 
ing capital. The money which the 
bogus cashier passed out to him was 
at once passed back and used over 
again. 

Three thousand on top of the bets 
which he had already allowed the 
farmer to win, would almost clean him 
out; but he couldn’t take the chance of 
losing the big stake—the victim’s origi- 
nal six thousand dollars. 

To refuse to let him make the bet 
would be to invite suspicion; to refuse 
to let him win would destroy his confi- 
dence in sudden wealth. 

“Oh, all right,” he said; “go ahead.” 

That evening Hampwell Rodgers 
was bubbling over with elated good 
humor when he accompanied Buck [in- 
ley to the Elite Café. He smiled ex- 
pansively as he seated himself at Arline 
Harris’ little table. 

“Mr. Finley’s been mighty good to 
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me,” he said; “I’ve made three thom 
sand dollars to-day; in th’ last three 
days I’ve made pretty near to four 
thousand.” 

“That’s fine!” said Arline enthusias- 
tically. “How did you do it?” 

“Mebbe you won’t think it’s honest,” 
replied the farmer a bit doubtfully; 
“it’s—it’s gamblin’.” 

She did not reply. 

“I’ve always been taught that gam- 
blin’ was wrong,” he continued with a 
flush, “but Mr. Finley said ’twer’n't 
really gamblin’, an’ I reckon he knows. 
Anyhow, I tried to believe he was 
right.” 

suck gave Arline a covert wink; she 
at that moment was called to sing one 
of her numbers. Buck went to the bar 
to collect his share of the previous day's 
profits from the sale of illicit liquor. 

When the girl returned to the table, 
Hampwell Rodgers took up the broken 
thread of conversation. 

“Y’ know,” he said solemnly, “T had 
a kind of particular reason for wantin’ 
to win this money; otherwise I would 
have let it alone, ’cause I really didn’t 
need th’ money so bad—except for one 
reason.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; “you—you 
were going to take the money back 
home and—and pay it back!” 

“Y’'m,’ nodded the farmer, “I was 
goin’ to pay th’ money back to th’ bank, 
providin’ ig 

"ser 

“Providin’, ma’m, that I had some 
body to do th’ cookin’; a feller gets 
awful tired of cookin’ his own grub. 
Y’ see, I got to thinkin’ that this ain't 
no place for you; why it ain’t goin’ to 
be long ’fore you'll look like that 
woman over there—an’ that one. It 
ain’t th’ right kinda livin’—this. It ain't 
fit for decent folks. Noo York ain't 
no place for me and you; we're th 
kind of folks what needs th’ big, open 
places, an’ people with hearts as big, 
an’ as clean as th’ country they live @ 





A Hick’s a Hick 


“T know it’s kinda sudden, ma’m, an’ 


Tain’t knowed you very long, but I was 
sort of thinkin’ that maybe you'd like 
to go back West with me, an’ - 

Arline Harris laughed sarcastically. 

“Oh!” she said freezingly, “you want 
to pay back the money you stole, and 
you want me to go back with you and 
bea cook for a—thief !” 

Hampwel Rodgers’ face paled. 

“A—a thief, ma’m?” he stammered. 
“Why—lI ain’t no thief.” 

“Why, you just said that you wanted 
to pay back the money to the bank.” 

“Yes’m; I see you didn’t understand. 
It wasn’t money that I stole from th’ 
bank, it was money that th’ bank give 
me when they bought th’ farm, on ac- 
count of me not bein’ able to keep up 
th’ mortgage money; I wanted to buy 
th’ farm back. I could pay off th’ 
mortgage now, an’—an’ I wanted you 
to be my cook for life; that’s a kind of 
way we have of sayin’—that—that— 
why, girl, th’ only reason I want you to 
do my cookin’ for me is—is because I 
love you!” 


Arline’s eyes widened and her lips 
were parted. 

“You—-mean that you want me to 
marry you?” 

“Yes, that’s what I want—worse than 
I ever reckoned to want anythin’ on 


earth. And if you don’t hanker after 
farmin’, why with this fifty thousand 
that I’m goin’ to win on th’ hoss race 
to-morrow, I reckon we could live in 
Noo York; I don’t care so much where 
I live, so long as you e 

Buck Finley was walking toward 
them. 

“Well, old scout,” he said, patting 
Hampwell Rodgers on the shoulder, “I 
guess we'd better be turning in soon; 
we're going to have a big day to-mor- 
trow—and a profitable one.” 

_“Not as profitable as you think, Buck 
Finley,” said the girl. Something in 
her tone caused Buck to pale with 
anxiety. 
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“Well, let’s be going, old man,” he 
said hurriedly to Rodgers. 

“Oh, he’s going, all right,” answered 
Arline, “he’s going now—but he’s not 
going with you. He’s going back to 
Iowa in the morning—and I’m going 
with him, to—to cook for him—for 
life! 

“I’ve not told him yet, but I’m telling 
him now; the whole thing was crooked. 
You framed it with me to string him 
along about all your money and how 
easy you made it. You let him win 
some fake bets, but you were going to 
get it all back to-morrow—every cent 
he had. 

“You lied to me about him selling 
mortgaged cattle and about him trying 
to get familiar with me. 

“We're going back to the country 
where we belong. You said one day, 
Buck Finley, that once a hick, always 
a hick; I’m glad it’s true, for I want 
to be a hick—always!” 

The girl reached for her cloak. 

“But here,” shouted Buck in wild 
terror, “he can’t take my money along; 
he’s got nearly four thousand of my 
dough. He can’t get by with that 
stuff.” 

Suck made a sign to one of his pals 
and the man, a sort of unofficial 
bouncer for the café, crept forward. 

“Oh, no you don’t!” cried Arline, 
and from the folds of her cape there 
appeared the barrel of a small but thor- 
oughly efficient .22-caliber revolver. “TI 
thought I might need this to protect 
myself some time, and I was right. Get 
out of the way, Buck Finley, for we’re 
on our way—back to the farm. What 
are you making such a fuss about a 
little four thousand dollars for?” She 
smiled wickedly. “You know, if we 
don’t get it, some one else will; your 
own words, Buck. Sauce for the goose, 
you know 7 

Hampwell Rodgers was fumbling at 
his shirt. 

“Maybe it ain’t just exactly right, 
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Arline,” he said, “maybe I’d better give Buck Finley heard the door slam ~ 
him back th’ money, an’——” shut and then he sank weakly into a 
“And not be able to buy your farm chair. 

back; hardly,” said the girl; “it’s all “Now I wonder,” he said bitterly, 
right to be honest, but there’s such a “if that girl was stringing me along all 
thing as being too honest. Come on, the time? 

Hampwell, maybe we can get a mid- “Once a hick, always a hick, eh? 
night train.” Hick’s a hick—and I’m IT!” 
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FIVE MURDERERS DIE BRAVELY 


\V ITH a laugh on his lips James P. Cassidy, one of the five men electrocuted 

one night recently at Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, went to 
his death. As he sat in the chair while the electric apparatus was being ad- 
justed to kill him, he glanced about the room and, seeing Warden Lawes among 
the fifty spectators, called out to him. “Hello, warden, old-timer,” he said. 
“How’s things?” Then he leaned back in the chair and laughed aloud before 
he added: ‘“‘Let ’er go. I want to be on my way.” The last to be led to the 
death chamber, Cassidy sang while his fellow convicts were dying. His voice 
could be heard by the witnesses of the electrocutions, singing, “Oh, What a 
Pal was Mary.” Cassidy was one of two men executed that night, who were 
adjudged imbeciles, having the mentality of nine-year-old children. Charles 
McLaughlin was the other. 

Another of the condemned men, Joseph Usefof, protested his innocence of 
murder to the last. Strapped in the electric chair he called to the warden: 
“You will now see an innocent man die. I shall die with a smile on my face. 
Can you see?” 

Joseph Milano, who was the fourth to die, said good-by to the seventeen 
other condemned men lodged in the death house, then passed through the little 
green door to the execution room. “Hello, people,” he greeted the spectators, 
sat down, and looked calmly about him till the electric current passed through 
his body. 

The youngest man to be executed, Howard Baker, twenty years old, did 
not speak before he was put to death. Perhaps he was thinking of the last 
visit of his mother, wife, and children, when his son, Howard, junior, two and 
a half years old, unaware of the significance of the black trousers slit up the side, 
which his father was wearing, said in his childish treble: “Oh, ain’t papa dressed 
funny, mother?” 

The State paid the executioner seven hundred and fifty dollars for the 
night’s work, 
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TO TRAIN POLICEWOMEN 


DETROIT, Michigan, soon expects to have a well-trained force of police 
women. Miss Virginia Mae Murray, secretary of the Travelers’ 
Society, has been chosen to organize and instruct the policewomen. She e 

pects to complete her work within six months. 

To keep girls and women out of criminal paths will be the chief aim of 
the new corps. Advice to the willful and protection for the weak among womet 
are to be provided by the policewomen of Detroit. 
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° SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HEN Doctor Farnswerth answers the call to the Croswell Mansion he finds that old Aunt 


Harriet Croswell has been asphyxiated during the night. 


Martha Trescott, her nurse and 


eompanion, heard nothing, but the doctor finds a fresh spot on the rug and the top ef a fountain 


pen under the bed. 


Later he discovers in the débris which Martha swept up when she dropped 
the breakfast tray the erushed barrel of the pen, with its initialed gold bands. 
for Sergeant Caldwell and explains his suspicions. 


The doctor sends 
When the dead woman’s only relatives arrive 


—her grandnephew and niece, Blair and Helen Chamberlain—together with Everett Hale, her 


lawyer, and her seerctary, old Crittenden, he declares that the murderer is in the recom. 


Hale, who 


is stricken with the sleeping sickness, contracted in an African expedition, declares he is the 


guilty man. 


The doctor at once leaves with the man for his lodgings, having induced the officer, 


as well as the others, to let him handle the case in his own way. The doctor and Hale are 
about to set out for the hospital, where the self-confessed murderer is to be held for his crime, when 
Helen Chamberlain rushes into the room and declares the plan cannot be carried out. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONFLICTING TRAILS. 


OR a long moment Doctor 
Farnsworth, his lips wiped of 
speech by sheer astonishment 
in this most unexpected sit- 
uation, stood staring at the girl with 
those rather prominent blue eyes of his. 
A line of wonder, of amazement, drew 
itself down between his brows. With 
an effort, he stammered into speech. 

“I—beg pardon? What did you 
say?” 

“I forbid you to carry out your 
plan!” the girl repeated. 
“You—forbid me? 

Chamberlain !” 

“I mean just what I say, doctor!” 
the girl insisted. All the blood seemed 
to have left her face. Her color had 
sunk just to the cutdoor tan that still 
temained from her vacation at her 
brother's summer camp, Sans Souci, on 
Great Pearl Island, far out in the har- 
bor of the old New England town. Had 
itnot been for this tan, she would have 
been very pale. Her smartly-gloved 


My dear Miss 


hands, clasped together, trembled with 
the intensity of her emotion. 

repeated the 
That admiring, calcu- 


“y 4 a bd , 
Miss Chamberlain!” 
doctor coldly. 


lating glance of his belied the chill of 
his voice. Even in this moment of 
clashing wills, Farnsworth realized that 
the figure in the doorway was dowered 
with rare beauty. “My dear Miss 
Chamberlain, surely you don’t realize 
what you are saying!” 

“I realize everything, doctor. I 
know perfectly well what I’m about. 
You can’t carry this thing through! 
I’m not going to let you!” 

Another silence fell, profound as the 
first, though not so long. In that si- 
lence the man’s eyes and the woman’s 
battled for mastery, as men and women 
have battled since cave days and must 
battle until that day when all things 
end. Farnsworth forced a smile, and 
opened the door a little wider. 

“Please come in,” he 
“Where is your brother?” 

“He’s gone home. He’s not involved 
in this. He’s got nothing at all to do 
with this!” 

“Well, come in, anyhow!” the doctor 
insisted. Some of his suave polish 
seemed rubbed off. “You understand, 
of course, we can’t discuss such a mat- 
ter here in the hallway of a lodging 
house!” 

“I’m not anxious to discuss it any- 
where,” retorted Helen. “But it’s got 


invited. 
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to be discussed for all that. 
going to be!” 

“Quite so, my dear Miss Chamber- 
lain!’ agreed the doctor. He seemed 
to yield, as a jujutsu expert seems to 
yield, to get a better grip. “Anything 
you wish, of course. But, pray, not in 
—his presence!” And _ Farnsworth’s 
look fell on the mute, huddled figure in 
the chair with the strapped suit case 
beside it. 

“Yes, in his presence!” Helen in- 





And it’s 


sisted. “Right here and now. This 

vitally concerns him. He’s got to hear 
. $99 

us. 


“Very well, just as you say,” the 
doctor conceded. Another kind of 
look, something crafty, appraising, de- 
vious, for a moment flicked through the 
suavity of his eyes. His smile re- 
mained, but it had become expression- 
less as that of a marionette. 

Helen walked into the shabby room 
which, on the instant, seemed all the 
more shabby by contrast with that 
gracious, that finely gowned, that thor- 
oughbred, slim, clean young presence. 
Farnsworth closed the door and faced 
her, mechanically smiling. 

“Just what reason have you, may I 
ask, for coming here?” smoothly queried 
he. “Just what, pray, is your idea 
in interfering with the orderly execu- 
tion of the plan duly agreed on, after 
full discussion, as best fitted to fulfill 
justice and to safeguard the integrity of 
your family name?” 

“Tt’s—it’s intuition with me.” 

“Miss Chamberlain!” 

“IT have a strong conviction that your 
motives aren’t so lofty as you tried to 
make us all believe just now.” 

“Eh? What?” The doctor stared, 
a little jarred out of that sleek pose of 
his. 

“Yes, it’s true. There’s no use in 
mincing matters, now. You’re going 
to experiment on this man, aren’t you? 
I know you are!” 

“Nothing of the kind! Nothing, that 
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is, contrary to the dictates of human. — 
ity!” he protested. 

“Yes, yes. I’ve got a feeling—I seem 
to know by instinct you’re going to do 
awful things to him, now that he’s your 
chattel, your property, without any 
rights or any redress!” 

“Why, that’s absurd, Miss Chamber- 
lain! That’s a perfectly self-apparent 
absurdity !”’ 

His calm, on which he so greatly 
prided himself, had become badly ruf- 
fled. The dull flush mounted across his 
sleek, full-fed countenance. 

“That’s perfectly absurd!” he re- 
peated with a near approach to a 
vehemence he had not used in years. 
“My dear Miss Chamberlain, I demand 
that justice shall be done me! I have 
put myself to great, to very great in- 
convenience for the sake of your fam- 
ily’s best interests. I have exposed my- 
self to certain legal risks, possibly very 
dangerous, by interfering in this matter 
at all.” The agitation with which he 
was pleading his own case by no means 
passed unnoted in Helen’s clear-sighted 
eyes. “I might very easily have given 
a certificate of natural death and thus 
have avoided all possibilities of compli- 
cations for myself. But my sense of 
professional ethics, my duty, my devo- 
tion to’ your family ¥ 

“Yes, I know all you‘can possibly 
say about that, doctor,” she interrupted. 
“I know you’re assuming a risk. But 
so are all of us. We're all compound- 
ing a felony. If this thing were ever 
found out, it might be terrible for all 
of us—that is, in case this man really 
committed the murder.” 

“You doubt it, now?” he demanded. 

“Well—even if he did——” 

“What then?” 

“That doesn’t justify inhuman treat 
ment. Keep him under restraint if you 
will till he dies, but in Heaven’s name, 
doctor, don’t undertake a series of hor- 
rible experiments on a defenseless 
man!” 






















with darkening eyes. Anger was be- 
ginning to submerge his calm—an anger 
that suggested detected guilt. “You 
have no right to make any such as- 
sumption! Least of all, before him!” 

Everett Hale, subject of all the dis- 
cussion, seemed to hear nothing. He 
remained there in his chair, inert, si- 
lent, as in a collapse, not even raising 
his sunken eyes to the woman for the 
love of whom he had brought down 
upon himself all this ruin, which beck- 
oned now toward death. 

Hale seemed removed ten thousand 
leagues from any possible contacts with 
the girl. Nor did she give him the least 
heed. For any direct recognition, he 
might as well have been a chair, a 
table. Helen’s plea held nothing of 
the personal. 

“Whatever he’s done,” the girl went 
on, “he’s a human being. The law, if 
it handled him, wouldn’t do anything 
inhuman !”’ 

“Oh, no!” ejaculated Farnsworth. 
“It would only cage him up like a wild 
beast and lock him in a death cell, tor- 
tured every day by the knowledge that 
the electric chair was one day nearer! 
It would only strap him into that hell- 
ish thing and burn the life out of him 
with thousands of searing, crackling 
volts. Quite humane, eh, compared to 
what I propose for the purpose of sav- 
ing your family name from glaring 
publicity—just putting him into a com- 
fortable hospital and letting him die 
there by a natural process that’s bound 
to take place in time, whether or no!” 
_“I—I don’t know!” exclaimed the 
girl. She looked wonderfully alluring 
in spite of all her pale perplexity, as 
she stood there in her gray-squirrel 
cape, with. the little feather hat confin- 
ing the glory of gold on her head. 
“Your reasons, your arguments are all 
right enough, I suppose. But some- 


thing in here,” and she touched her 
heart, “tells me what you’re doing isn’t 


Shielded 


"I protest!” exclaimed the doctor 
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right. Tells me what you’re going to 
do is wrong !" 

“A woman’s intuitions!” 

“Yes, just that. They tell me—they 
seem to be calling it in my ears—that 
we haven't got the right man, yet.” 

“Nonsense!” protested Farnsworth, 
now quite beside himself with indigna- 
tion and loss of patience. “This is 
sheer absurdity, Miss Chamberlain. 
Why, the man’s confessed, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, but—it doesn’t ring true, some- 
how.” 


“You mean he’s lying? This man’s 


lying? He’s fabricating all that?” 
“Possibly.” 
“But—the evidence! The broken 
pen!” 
“IT know. Yet—well, I’m not con- 


vinced.” 

“Not convinced! Good Lord! Who 
then, in reason’s name, could have done 
that diabolical murder?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know. But——-” 

“You suspect some one else?” 

“To 

“Whom?” 

“Well, Crittenden, if you insist!” 

“Crittenden! Why, that’s absurd. 
That harmless old man!” 

“Crittenden isn’t so harmless as he 
looks. He’s a shrewd, keen, cynical 
man. His looks are all against him. 
The way he acted, there in that room, 
was all against him.” 

“Pardon me, my dear Miss Cham- 
berlain, but you’re mistaken. Posi- 
tively mistaken!” 

“Well, maybe I am,” the girl ad- 
mitted. “But at any rate I can’t bring 
myself to believe Mr. Hale ever actu- 
ally killed my great-aunt.” 

“Really, Miss Chamberlain, this is 
beyond all reason!” the doctor pro- 
tested. ‘The man’s confession is abso- 
lutely conclusive. So is the material 
evidence discovered in that room. Mo- 
tivation is there. Intelligence and skill 
and strength are there. And——” 


“Strength!” she interrupted. “Why, 
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you’ve only to look at Mr. Hale to 
see he’s a physical wreck!” 

“He has strength enough, neverthe- 
less, to make a brief effort. Strength 
enough for such a crime. The whole 
thing hangs together absolutely.” The 
doctor’s voice was tinged with vindic- 
tive bitterness, almost as if he had been 
a prosecuting attorney bound at all 
hazards to seecure conviction. “That 
man did it, all right enough. And now 
he’s got to expiate his crime.” 

“Not so fast, doctor!” the girl put in, 
her long-lidded eyes keen. “You speak 
of motive. What motive could he have 
had ?” 

“Money!” 

“Aunt Harriet’s 
brought him money? 

“se.” 

“THe was in some special need of it?” 

“I should say he was! The greatest 
need a man can know!” 

“What need?” 

“To save his life!” The doctor’s 
words grew brutally simple in his ex- 
treme agitation. “To get well of the 
sleeping sickness. To go to London 
for a cure. To keep on trying to win 
you—to marry you!” 

“To—marry me?” 

“Yes! Just that! Think of the 
brutal cynicism of a man who’ll mur- 
der an old woman to rob her, and then 
try to marry her great-niece with the 
proceeds of that robbery!” 

Helen Chamberlain shuddered and 
thrust out her hand, as if repelling a 
horrible thought, an appalling possi- 
bility. 

“Oh, don’t!” she entreated. 

“It’s true, I’m telling you!” Farns- 
worth insisted, his face now betraying 
his angry emotions. “That’s all exactly 
true! And here you are coming to 
plead for him. Here you are holding 
a brief for this deliberate criminal! 
Willing to upset my whole plan—pds- 
sibly to bring contumely on your family 
name and let your great-aunt go un- 


death 


would have 
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avenged! All for what? For a crea ~ 
ture like him! My dear Miss Cham. 
berlain, I couldn’t have believed this 
of you!” 

The girl’s pallor deepened. 

“He—he still wanted 
me?” she half whispered. 

The doctor laughed and nodded yes. 

“If I only knew the truth!” she 
cried. “Oh, if I only knew!” 

“Well, maybe you don’t know, but I 
know !” 

“You think you know, doctor.” 

“] do know! If I know anything 
in all this world, and if I’ve got human 
reason and intelligence, I know this! 
I’ve got his whole story and it all hangs 
together perfectly. Even if he had any 
motive for making a false confession, 
which he hasn't, he couldn’t have in- 
vented a story like that. He couldn't 
have supplie@ the evidence to back it 
up. Could he? Could he, now?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so, but——” 

“It isn’t so! He's caught fair and 
square, and it’s a mercy to him he's 
only got to deal with me instead of the 
law. He’s going to die, of course, but 
he won't go to his grave branded in 
public knowledge as a murderer. He'll 
escape that stigma, anyhow. Escapes 
it so that you and your family name 
can escape the stigma of publicity. 
C’est égal. Well, isn’t this all true?” 

“Tt may be, but as 

“I beg you, my dear Miss Chamber- 
lain, don’t interfere. Let this thing 
take its course. Don’t shield a man 
who has tried to make a victim of you 
by murdering your great-aunt, by loot 
ing her estate, by attempting to marty 
you, possibly by killing you, too, in the 
end! Don’t shield a—a_ thing like 
that!” 

The girl shivered and clenched het 
gloved hands. 

“Oh, I wish I knew what to do!” 

“Stand aside and let my plan go 
ahead!” 

“You promise me you aren’t going 1 


to—marry 
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torture him, anyhow—you swear you 
aren’t going to undertake horrible ex- 
periments with him?” 

“Not a thing like that in this world, 
Miss Chamberlain. Not one thing! 
What? A man of my professional 
standing?” 

“Oh, if I only knew whether he’s 
guilty or not!” 

“lam guilty!” sounded a hoarse, dull 
yoice, a voice toneless and dead. 

The voice came as a shock, as if a 
corpse had spoken. Up to this point 
Miss Chamberlain and the doctor had 
seemed to pay no more personal atten- 
tion to Everett Hale than to a dead 
man. Startled, they turned toward him. 

The lawyer had straightened a little 
in his chair. Now he made an effort, 
stood up tremblingly, came toward 
them with slow, uncertain steps. In- 
finite tragedies of suffering looked out 
at them from those deep eyes. His 
right hand, raised, seemed invoking 
heaven to witness the truth of his 
words. 

His 


“I am guilty!” he repeated. 
voice seemed from beyond the veil of 
life; already this man was cut away 


from the world of living men. “You 
have heard my confession, Miss Cham- 
berlain. The doctor, just before you 
came, right here in this room has heard 
my motive for the crime. It is all as 
he has said—I wanted money for a 
cure so that I might possibly marry 
you and get your fortune. As your 
great-aunt’s lawyer, I knew all about 
how large a sum would be yours on her 
death. I also knew how to divert some 
immediate funds to my own pocket, di- 
rectly. Thus, if I had not been dis- 
covered, in one way surely I could have 
laid my hands on a considerable amount 
of money, Perhaps I might have, in 
both ways. Now you understand.” 
Helen Chamberlain walked over to 
where Hale stood and looked him full 
in the face. Braving the. repulsion she 
felt for him, she gazed long and stead- 
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ily. He lowered his eyes to the floor 
and stood there with a kind of dogged 
impassivity, not seeming to see any- 
thing. 

“Is that God’s truth?” she demanded. 

“Yes.” 

“You are not trying to shield any one 
by some fantastic, Utopian lie?” 

“No.”’ 

“With all that mass of evidence?” in- 
terrupted the doctor. 

“Whom could I possibly want to 
shield?” asked Hale dully. 

“Well—Crittenden, for instance ?” 

“Crittenden! An old man without 
kith or kin!” 

“T know. And yet, something seems 
to tell me he knows a good deal about 
this murder. Maybe he knows all about 
it!” 

“He knows nothing about it,” in- 
sisted the lawyer in his flat voice. 
“Even supposing him to be the mur- 
derer, what possible interest could I 
have in shielding him?” 

“How can I tell what your dealings 
with him may have been?” asked she. 
“With you and Crittenden connected 
with the property, as lawyer and pri- 
vate secretary, every sort of combina- 
tion is possible. How do I know what 
grip that man may have got on you, or 
what your motives might be in trying 
to protect him? All I know is that | 
feel you did not do this murder!” 

Hale dropped his hands outward, 
downward, his face a study of suppli- 
cation, of agony. 

“Doctor Farnsworth,” he begged, “I 
appeal to you in the name of common 
humanity, not to subject me to any 
further ordeals, here. Why should 1 
have to argue with this woman—this 
very woman, the prime cause of my 
having committed the crime? If you 
have any human compassion in your 
heart, spare me this!” 

Farnsworth laid a hand on Helen’s 
arm. 


“My dear Miss Chamberlain,” said 
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he—and through all the recovered 
suavity of his voice rang a command— 
“I must beg you to withdraw. Much 
as I respect the validity of feminine in- 
tuition, in this case it lies at fault. Do 
me the great favor, and your family 
name the very great benefit, of allowing 
us both to terminate this interview.” 

The girl looked at him in silence. 
Her mouth was firm, her rounded chin 
went up, new lights shone from those 
long-lidded, gray-blue eyes. 

For a moment she seemed about to 
retort something. But no word came. 
She turned and walked to the door. 
There she stopped. With gloved hand 
on doorknob she paused, swept the 
whole scene into her vision for an in- 
stant, then was gone from that dingy 
and shabby room. 

And with her going it was as if sun- 
shine had gone from dark places where 
evil things were brewing. It was as if 
hopes of justice and of truth had van- 
ished, as if vast powers of evil and of 
sin were triumphing. 

The lawyer’s trembling hands invol- 
untarily went out toward the door. His 
white @ips twitched. A kind of mad- 
ness gleamed and flickered in those 
fever-glowing eyes. 

But all this lasted only the length of 
a thonght. Then the fires died, the 
hands fell, the lips grew rigid. 

Hale turned back, shuffled to his 
chair, sank into it, once more a broken, 
bowed, and inert thing. In silence he 
awaited the orders of the implacable 
doctor now master of his body, soul, 
and life. 


As Helen Chamberlain issued from 
the grimy front door of that mean 
lodging house, out on to the brick side- 
walk littered with a golden drift of 
autumn leaves, a watching man took 
heed. 

This man was sitting in a flivver half- 
way down the block, smoking cheap 
cigarettes and swapping well-salted 
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stories with the driver thereof. He 
was a small, pert-looking fellow with a 
plaid cap on his too-big head, with 
faded greenish clothes and a flashy tie, 
a collar that had been turned, and shoes 
with run-down heels. His chin, consti- 
tutionally in need of shaving, looked 
sandy, a likely place to strike a match. 
But his eyes gleamed with keen intelli- 
gence as they focused on the graceful, 
slim figure of the thoroughbred in the 
gray-squirrel cloak. 

“There she is again,” thought Ellery 
K. Trigg, the unabashable. “Something 
doing here, all right, more than a fossil 
dame kicking off from old age. If that 
antique dame wasn’t bumped off for 
her kale, I’m not there with the de 
tectin’ stuff!” 

He watched Helen Chamberlain get 
into the taxi that had brought her—the 
taxi which he had seen leave the Cros- 
well Mansion with her, and which he 
had cleverly pursued in a casual flivver. 
Then, as the taxi got under way, he 
spoke to his chauffeur: 

“Get busy again! Trail her!” 

Once more the pursuit began. 
Trigg’s instinct told him something was 
in the wind. When he had seen Doctor 
Farnsworth carrying Everett Hale 
away in his car, when he had observed 
Blair Chamberlain depart in one di- 
rection and old Crittenden in another, 
and when he had seen Helen Chamber- 
lain summon a taxi and follow the doe- 
tor’s machine, the buzzardlike avidity 
for a sensational “scoop,” that had kept 
him on guard before the house of death, 
had wakened him to instant action. He 
had tracked Helen as his best lead, and 
now he was still tracking her—a jackal 
on the trail of a lioness. The gleam of 
the hunt shone in those beady, tt 
ashamed eyes. The thin, hard lips 
smiled, he grimaced to himself, them 
lighted a fresh cigarette from a dying 
butt. 

“Get busy with that lane!” he re 
peated. “Keep her in sight—go to it!” 
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The spoor led nowhere. Nowhere, 
save to the Chamberlain house on Kay 
Street, where Helen entered, leaving 
Trigg clewless and baffled. 

He dismissed the flivver, loitered 
about for a while, then went back to 
the Intelligencer office and handed in 
some copy about the old lady’s death. 
The case would not dismiss itself from 
his mind. Something kept buzzing at 
the back of that keen, unscrupulous 
brain of his—something blent of his 
underworld instincts, of what Martha 
Trescott had unwittingly told him, of 
the actions of the lawyer, the doctor, 
the girl. 

“I'll bet my last million it’s a kill- 
ing! Me for this!” said Ellery K. 
Trigg to his shrewd self. 

He wandered down to police head- 
quarters, dug up Caldwell the fat- 
witted, and, by talking about everything 
but the Croswell death, pieced two and 
two together several times, finding the 
sum total in each case to be exactly 
four. Caldwell, as we know, was a 


master in the art of saying things with- 
out knowing it. 

Trigg departed to the Croswell man- 
sion again, loitered about for a while, 
watched the come-and-go of the busi- 
ness that always intervenes after a 


death, and then wandered down to 
Boies Park. There, within sight of the 
water front and of the sun-gilded har- 
bor flashing away to its dim, green 
islands, he sat him down by the little 
fountain for a long session of thought. 

He smoked many cigarettes, watch- 
ing the jet of airy spray from the foun- 
tain, in a kind of glazed abstraction. 
Pensively he defiled the golden autumn 
air with thin clouds of smoke blown 
_ from his shallow lungs. He observed 
the sparrows flirting saucily with the 
Water, the roistering school children 
rustling through the windrows of 
leaves, the drifting white of sails in the 
roadstead—observed everything and 
sensed nothing, for all his life was cen- 
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tered inwardly on a problem that in 
its smaller aspects promised fame, in 
its larger might promise a harvest of 
wondrous blackmail. 

Thus pondered Trigg the unabash- 
able, he of the brazen nerve. And ever 
the cigarette butts more and more 
thickly littered the cracked, patched 
concrete of the park walk. 

For about an hour he sat there ob- 
livious to the calls of hunger, indiffer- 
ent to all and everything but just this 
problem, into which he had sunk his 
jagged, ugly teeth. Then quite at once 
he got up, pulled down his slouchy plaid 
cap, and, turning toward the Oak Street 
exit of the park, fell into a brisk walk. 

Ten minutes brought him to a nar- 
row, elm-shaded cul-de-sac opening off 
Exeter Avenue. Evans Way, its name 
was. Down this he penetrated. 
Shabby dwellings sparsely flanked it on 
either hand. The far end came up 
against a picket fence draped with 
woodbine, now painted with vivid crim- 
son blots, where Jack Frost’s brush had 
spattered it. Beyond the fence lay a 
small garden; beyond the garden stood 
a drab house, untidy and dejected, with 
rotting shingles and small-paned win- 
dows. 

Trigg squinted at this house as he 
stood by the fence and appraised the 
situation. One window of the drab 
house, in particular, drew his attention. 
This was the second-story, southeast 
corner window, situated over a small 
back porch. Trigg’s calculating gaze 
took in the porch, its pillars, a lattice 
built against it, the slope of the porch 
roof, the window. He turned, sur- 
veyed Evans Way, and with satisfaction 
noted that the solitary street lamp there 
was out of direct range of the window. 

For several minutes he remained 
there, smoking, exhaling thin vapor on 
the crisp autumnal air. Then he moved 
along the fence to the shelter of a small 
woodshed built against the fence. Ina 
shrill schoolboy’s falsetto he hailed: 
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“Hey, Critty! Oh, you Critty!” 
He smiled and waited. His imitation 

of boyhood’s challenge to the crabbed 
old man had been perfect. Trigg had 
heard it a score of times from mis- 
chievous youngsters in the street or 
along that fence, and well he knew it 
never failed to badger-draw the surly 
recluse. 

Again he hailed. Presently the 
closed blind of the corner window quiv- 
ered. It opened. Old Crittenden 
peered out—an ugly apparition of a 
gargoyle head and face blinking into 
the clear sunshine. Trigg, peering out 
round the corner of the shed, could see 
him plainly. Could see the gray, thin, 
tousled hair, the pendulous, wrinkled 
cheeks, the baggy lips and blinking, sin- 
ister eyes, the twisted neck and thin, 
asymmetrical shoulders. 

Trigg smiled, drew a _ newspaper 
from his pocket and deftly rolled a 
cone like a megaphone. 

For a moment old Crit remained 


there menacingly with gnarled hands 


resting on the sill. Up and down he 
peered, eager for sight of the mocking 
boy on whom to shower maledictions. 

The unabashable one raised his mega- 
phone toward Crittenden. Vines shel- 
tered Trigg. Evans Way was empty, 
deserted. No one saw him. No one 
heard but Crittenden, as, with a tough- 
boy shrillness Trigg flung at the old 
man, point-blank: 

“They’re wise to you, old Crit. 
the electric chair for yours!” 

An extraordinary and horribly repel- 
lant change came with great swiftness 
over the old man’s face. The eyes wid- 
ened a moment, glaring; the lips drew 
back in a snarl that showed the yellow 
fangs; the head went sharply forward, 
peering with crooked neck that made 
one think of a buzzard’s neck. 

Involuntarily a knobby fist clenched, 
raising itself in futile menace. Terror, 
panic, the venom of bitter spite limned 
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themselves on that crafty old counte — 
nance. 

Suddenly, as if collecting himself, 
Crittenden vanished back into his room, 
back into the dark, dingy old den of his 
in that mean dwelling. The blind 
slammed shut, the window banged 
down, and a rusty catch squeaked. 

Ellery K. Trigg smiled, unrolled his 
megaphone, folded the paper and thrust 
it back into his pocket. He lighted still 
another “tack,” pulled his cap down, 
and strolled off along Evans Way thor- 
oughly well-pleased with his morning’s 
work, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he pondered, as 
he struck into Exeter Avenue and 
turned back toward the J/ntelligencer 
office. “Maybe that high-class bunch 
will kick me into the street and bang 
the door in my face, what? Maybe so! 
But I reckon I’ve started something 
they won’t stop in a hurry. Not so 
worse for a beginning! Pretty snappy 


had 


work, what? I'll say it is! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BLAIR MAKES A MOVE. 


HE funeral of Harriett Croswell 
was held on the second day after 
Everett Hale had been admitted as a 
patient at the McQuillan Hospital—the 
hospital which had been deprived of so 
very considerable a sum of money by 
the old lady’s death. Hale was there 
installed in a private room, under pat- 
ticularly close observation, as a special 
patient of Doctor Irving J. Farns- 
worth, 

The funeral at the old yellow brick 
mansion was something of an event. 
Aunt Harriett’s friends had been legion, 
her enemies almost nil. Very rarely 
had more carriages and automobiles 
followed a hearse than on the day when 
the old woman’s body was carried away 
to the long sleep in Cedar Hills. Blair 
and his sister, Martha Trescott, Farns- 
worth, and Crittenden, all were there 
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Trigg also attended, by his own request 
and at some distance. Attended and 
observed. 

Three days later, as a dour rain 
was falling and the sodden leaves were 
fluttering down to the dying earth, the 
old lady’s will was read in the back 
parlor of the Croswell mansion. 

The document was read in slow, 
droning accents by Alden Hammer- 
smith, an elderly lawyer of unquestion- 
able probity, chosen by Blair and Helen 
Chamberlain to replace Everett Hale. 
Present at that reading were these two, 
only, with Martha Trescott. Blair in 
mourning was impeccable as_ ever. 
Helen’s beauty showed a more severe 
note in her plain, black, tight-fitting 
tricolet. Her black girdle with tassels 
of black wooden beads gave her almost 
a nunlike air. Martha’s prim, new 
black was moistened by her tears. 

fhe terms of the will were strangely 
equivocal, potentially capable of much 
twisting and turning. Even Alden 


Hammersmith himself seemed puzzled. 


He had suggested that Crittenden, as 
private secretary, should also be pres- 
eht to elucidate obscure points concern- 
ing the property; but Helen had re- 
fused to sit in the same room with the 
old man. Hence certain points still re- 
mained a trifle nebulous. 

Hammersmith saw what Blair and 
Helen also saw, namely this: that, 
under the terms of this involved will, 
a designing lawyer, or a person in close 
touch with Aunt Harriett’s affairs 
could, without much danger of detec- 
tion, have made a rather considerable 
bag of loot. 

Martha Trescott talked incoherently 
to herself during the reading. On hear- 
ing the hequest of $2,500 and of a per- 
Petual home in the old house, she 
melted into tears and called on heaven 
to witness that the poor dear creature 
Was an angel. 

Blair and his sister preserved silence 
throughout. Not even the provision 
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leaving them, jointly, practically all the 
cash in bank and all the real estate, the 
total amounting to more than $267,000, 
stirred either of them to any show of 
emotion. Both held their calm—she in 
a sad, pensive way, with dreaming eyes 
that seemed not to behold anything, he 
with the perfect poise of the well-born 
man who permits nothing to ruffle his 
placidity. 

After the reading of the will the law- 
yer outlined the legal procedure for 
probating it. A discussion followed 
about some practical matters involving 
the payment of certain moneys to the 
heirs. Blair and Helen, of course, were 
to have nearly everything, though a 
whole swarm of minor legatees were 
to come in for trivial gifts. 

Alden Hammersmith shook hands 
with Blair and Helen and departed. 
Brother and sister dismissed Martha 
and for a long time sat talking by the 
fire. Outside the rain played its sad 
tattoo, and ever and ever the sodden 
leaves spiraled,down through the wet 
air. That was a strange afternoon, 
mournful, colorful through all its drab- 
ness, filled with atmosphere and memo- 
ries, evocative of old ghosts of the fam- 
ily—a day to be marked, as the French 
say, with a white stone—un jour a 
marquer d’une pierre blanche. 

Two days of rain followed, of rain 
and wanton autumnal wind that 
stripped the elms and maples of half 
their leaves and carpeted the city with 
bright, wet gold. But on the third 
morning that gold shone back up into a 
sky that deluged the earth with other 
gold—gold flooding from an Indian 
summer sun through haze as of far- 
smoking fires, drifting from land out 
over the jeweled flashes of the sea, out 
all across the foam-ringed islands of 
the harbor. 

At breakfast with Helen that morn- 
ing Blair made a sudden proposition. 
Their maid, a Finnish girl answering to 
the name of Raivaaja, had just brought 
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in the percolater and departed. Blair 
fitted a cigarette to his amber holder 
and said: 

“No coffee just yet, sis. Let it perk 
a few minutes. Thanks for the 
matches. I say, sis; how about a week 
at camp?” 

“Camp?” she asked, drawing coffee 
for herself into a cup. “What do you 
mean, Blair?” 

“Oh, you know. Sans Souci.” 

“Oh! That? It’s too late in the 
season isn’t it? Nearly November.” 

“Late nothing! Indian summer! 
What’s the matter with this for a morn- 
ing? Can you beat it in June?” 

“IT thought we were going to start 
for Miami in a couple of weeks.” 

“Well, that’s all right, too. That 
won't interfere with a week at camp, 
will it? Miami’s all right, but it can’t 
touch this coast in the fall. There’s 
nothing like it on earth, sis. Not a 
thing anywhere!” 

He spoke with an approach to en- 
thusiasm unusual for him. His sar- 
castic, cynical manner had faded the 
last few days; one would have said he 
had been making some very special ef- 
fort to please his sister, to curry favor 
in her pensive eyes. Now he was very 
obviously trying to convince her, to per- 
suade her of the prime desirability of 
getting down to Sans Souci without 
delay. 

“You need a change, sis,” he argued. 
“So do I. I’m fed up on all this lugub- 
rious heir stuff, this mourning, and slow 
music. We’ve been under a pretty sav- 
age strain the past week and we’ve got 
to pull together. There’s only one thing 
to do, sis, and that is take a few days 
down at camp.” 

He lighted his cigarette and squinted 
calculatingly through the sunlit smoke 
at the gracious young figure opposite 
him, a figure in a delf-blue linen morn- 
ing gown with a touch of white at 
wrists and throat. 

“Well, what do you say?” he insisted. 
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“T don’t know, Blair.’ 

“Don’t know ?” 

“I don’t feel much like going any- 
where. You understand 24 

“Well?” 

“If it had been just a natural death 
that would have been different. But 
this!” 

His eyes clouded. 

“You can’t do any good, now, and 
neither can I by sticking around. It’s 
all over and done with, and we've got 
to think of ourselves a little. haven't 
we?” 

“T know,” she admitted. “But a mur- 
der! A horrible thing like a murder! 
Right in our family, Blair! How can 
I go down to camp and have a good 
time, now ?” 

He whiffed thin smoke across the 
diagonal bar of sunshine that streamed 
in from the eastern window through 
the silk curtains. 

“That’s just the reason you should 
go!” he declared. “Come out of it and 
try to get normal again. You can't 
sit here mourning forever, can you? 
Aunt Hay was an old woman. It was 
about time for her to go, anyhow.” 

“Blair! That—that’s not a_ right 
thing to say!” 

“It’s true, anyhow! She couldn't 
possibly have lived much longer. So 
you don’t have to mourn over that part 
of it. The other part, the—the mur- 
der—” and he lowered his voice— 
“well, of course, that’s horrible. But 
it’s done, now, and can’t be helped. He 
is in the hospital and everything's all 
hushed up, and your worrying and fret- 
ting about it here at home won’t change 
anything. Won’t do the least good i 
the world, sis. What’s the use of your 
sitting here any longer in this house: 
And getting those lying letters of com 
dolence and answering them? And 
brooding over everything? It’s 10 
good, sis! Come out of it, I tell you 
Come on down to camp. A week or 8 
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down there on the Island will do won- 
ders for you!” 

“Yes, it might.” 

“Tt will!” 

“Maybe it’s a good idea. How about 
the launch?” 

“It’s O. K. All you’ve got to do is 
to throw a few things into a hand bag, 
lock up here, and forget it. I can 
phone to Rafter and have supplies put 
in at the camp right off the bat. There’s 
nothing to it, I tell you!” Blair’s en- 
thusiasm had grown really unusual for 
him. He dropped ashes into the bronze 
tray before him, leaned crossed arms on 
the table and fixed keen eyes on Helen. 
“I'll arrange everything, sis. There’s 
not a thing for you to see to. And it’ll 
do you a world of good.” 

“Yes?” she queried without interest. 
“Take Raivy with us?” 

“No. Leave her. There’s no real 
work to do at camp. It'll divert your 
mind, just a little cooking and all that.” 

“I suppose so.” Her sad voice be- 
trayed no interest. The brooding look 
remained in those long-lidded eyes with 
the heavy lashes. Her expression had 
become quite other than what it had 
been these last few days. Some new 
womanliness, some deeper maturity had 
developed there. The brother, squint- 
ing at her with appraisal, kept tight lips 
of anxiety. 

“Well, are you going?” he demanded 
suddenly, his manner different from 
its usual suavity. The young exqui- 
site’s blasé polish ‘seemed to have worn 
a little thin. Anxiety seemed to moti- 
vate him, which, for all his effert, he 
could not wholly conceal. Yes, the 
man’s nerve was now less steady than 
it had been on the day of Aunt Har- 
riett’s death, or even of her funeral. 
Certain new lines had developed in his 
face. Under jis eyes a slight puffiness 
was showing, as if late hours and per- 
haps alcohol had been at work. 

“You’re going, aren’t you?” he 
Wheedled. “Wonderful Indian sum- 
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mer weather like this, why it’s a crime 
to stay in the city. A crime, sis! A— 
hm—it’s all wrong, I mean. You need 
a change and so do I. Come on, now, 
let’s get down to the Island. The pines, 
the sea—they’ll put us back in a few 
days fit as a fiddle!” 

Helen nodded abstractedly. 

“Very well,” she assented. “One 
place is as good as another, | suppose. 
When do you want me to go?” 

“This morning. Right away.” 

“It won’t take me long to get ready. 
Is the launch here?” 

“Yes, right down at the Olympia 
Yacht Club wharf—and fine as silk. 
Be ready in an hour?” 

“Two will be better.” 

“Well—all right. That’s all right, 
sis.” 

He pushed back his chair and stood 
up. 

“Don’t you want your coffee, Blair?” 
she asked wonderingly. “It’s perked, 
as you say, quite enough, now.” 

“Coffee? No—not now. I—I don’t 
care for any, thanks.” 

Cigarette holder in hard lips, hands 
thrust deep into trousers’ pockets, and 
with the sunshine lancing down on that 
sleep, blond head, he stood there. He 
tethered up and down nervously on the 
toes of his modish boots. A slim, self- 
sufficient figure of a young heir, this; 
sleekly combed, manicured, stylish in 
his snug, tailored black coat, a sophisti- 
cated, worldly young man, indeed. 

“T’'ll just run down to the wharf and 
see that everything’s O. K.,” said he. 

“I thought you said the launch was 
all right ?” 

“Well—it was last night. But you 
know there may be some little thing to 
tinker up. It won’t take long.” 

“Hadn't you better pack, first?” 

“No. That won’t take me five min- 
utes. I'll be back pretty soon. You'll 
be ready by-——” 

“Eleven.” 

“All right, sis. 


So long!” 
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“Good-by.” 

She looked up at him with thoughtful 
eyes that looked at things and yet had 
the peculiar quality of appearing to look 
through them rather than at them. 
Such eyes are rare—they fascinate. 
Blair realized something of this as he 
still stood peering at Helen. 

Unusually agitated as he was, he 
looked appraisingly at his sister still 
seated at the breakfast table. 

“By Jove, Helen is some good looker, 
I'll say!” thought he. “No wonder Hale 
went nutty over her and chased off to 
Africa and got the sleeping sickness 
when she canned him. No wonder Doc- 
tor Farnsworth’s caught. She’s an 
asset to the family, all right—an asset 
to me. To have a girl like that for a 
sister might be worth a million, and 
then again it might be a heavy liability.” 

“Well, go on down to the wharf, if 
you're going! What are you looking 
at me that way for?” 

“Nothing, nothing! Not a thing in 
this world, Helen. I was just thinking 


what a rotten shame it is for a girl like 
you to be mourning over—you know. 
Well, I’m off. So long!” 

He swung on his rubber-shod heel, 
strode through the door out into the 
hall, took his brown velour hat from 


the rack, vanished. The front door 
shut as his footsteps sounded, running 
down the steps. 

Helen remained seated there at the 
sun-flooded table musing in a kind of 
brown study. With her spoon she be- 
gan poking at a little salt, spilled on the 
Japanese “runner” that crossed the 
round table, tracing meaningless little 
lines and figures as one will sometimes 
do when the mind is far afield. 

The spoon began forming the letters: 
“E H—E H—E H.” All at once she 
obliterated the letters, arose and went 
to the window, put aside the curtain 
and peered out into the street. At the 
far turn of it a touch of sunlit turquoise 
glinted from the harbor. 
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Toward this blue young Chamberlain 
was now swinging, a finished figure, 
outwardly satisfied with life. Only 
close inspection would have betrayed 
the nervous anxiety of his expression, 
For a few minutes he kept on down the 
ancient street till a curve and a high 


~ brick wall insured him against any pos- 


sibility of observation from the house 
he had just quitted. 

There he paused a moment, glanced 
to and fro, and, instead of continuing 
down to the Olympia wharf where lay 
his launch, Whippet II, he veered to 
the left into Endicott Street. 

A quickening of the pace betrayed 
eagerness, atl eagerness still eminently 
well dissimulated. Blair Chamberlain, 
whatever emotions might be preying 
upon him, still remained very much 
master of himself. 

Six or seven minutes’ walking 
brought him out of the upper-class resi- 
dential section into another where sec- 
ond-rate apartment houses were packed 
into unlovely streets. 

Hesitating not, but with the air of a 
man absolutely certain of his every 
move, Blair turned into Reedsdale 
Street and entered the hallway of the 
fifth house. 

He climbed to the third floor, keen- 
eyed for any observer and most grate- 
ful that no one happened to be in the 
hall. There he paused a moment to 
listen at the doorway of Apartment 5. 
Then, drawing a key ring from his 
pocket, he chose a key and quickly 
opened the door which bore no card or 
name. 

Noiselessly he entered, noiselessly 
closed the door. So far as he could 
tell no living soul had seen him. 

He found himself in a dark hallway, 
black save for a pin point of gas. The 
hallway air hung heavy with a mingled 
odor of stale talcum powder, dead per 
fume, and bad ventilation, overlaid with 
a reminiscent odor of burned-out joss 
sticks. 
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whistled 


Are you there? 


“Whee-oo!” he 
“Lill! Lill! 


softly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PARTNERSHIP OF HATE. 


PROM somewhere down the hallway 

an answering whistle sounded. 
Then came the slat-slat-slat of slippered 
feet and a dim figure appeared. 

“Oh, is that you, dearie?” asked a 
woman’s voice—a voice roughened by 
inhaling too many “‘tacks.” 

“Sure it’s me! Whom else were you 
expecting?” demanded Blair in surly 
accents. “I suppose half a dozen fel- 
lows have keys to this flat, eh? That’s 
what I’m paying the rent for, is it?” 

His tone had swiftly altered to some- 
thing wholly different from its accus- 
tomed culture. His phrasing had be- 
come quite other, too. <A_ totally 
changed man from the polished, suave 
individual that the world knew, seemed 
standing there in that dim hall. 

“Now, now, dearie, don’t get 
peeved!” the woman retorted, coming 
into clearer view along the hallway. 
As she reached up to turn on the gas, 
the sleeve of her rather untidy purple 
kimono fell back, revealing a very white 
arm most faultlessly rounded. 

The sudden flare of the gas showed 
a pale, oval face with greenish eyes of 
a hard and calculating expression, sen- 
suous lips, a weak, plump chin, and a 
full throat. Blair Chamberlain re- 
mained coldly indifferent. The busi- 
ness now bringing him thither took no 
heed of dalliance. 

“Glad to see me, dearie?” the woman 
purred catlike and fawned against him. 
He thrust her away. 

“Cut that stuff!” he said. “What’s 
the idea? You just getting up?” 

“Sure I am! Why not? Haven’t 
got a cig, have you?” 

He thrust a cigarette into her hand. 
She picked a dead match from a re- 
ceptacle hung to the gas fixture, lighted 
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it at the flame—you could see the flash 
of near-diamonds on those fingers with 
the pointed, feline nails—and gulped 
much smoke. 

“My, that’s good!” She coughed. 
“T was all out. Well, what’s up, 
dearie?” 

For answer Blair turned to the hall 
door, made sure it was locked, and then, 
perfectly familiar with the arrangement 
of the flat, walked along the hall to the 
dining room. Here was a table littered 
with last night’s supper dishes, an ash 
tray with many cigarette butts, and a 
couple of glasses with lees of stale 
liquor. 

The window shades sheltered this 
charming interior from observation by 
neighbors and filled the room with a 
yellowish light. 

Blair gazed round with a curling lip 
and ill-concealed disgust. Lillian, scuf- 
fing along the hall after him, slumped 
loosely into a chair and drew the vio- 
lent kimono about her. 

Even in this subdued light Lillian 
could not have passed for much under 
eight-and-twenty. She might have had 
five more years. A good deal of arti- 
fice had fortified her against the fingers 
of time and would no doubt continue 
thus to fortify her, but there were lines, 
none the less, at mouth corners and 
round the bold eyes. Her body had 
grown flaccid, too, with overfeeding 
and lack of exercise. Her eyes, catlike 
as her hands, traveled with slow cal- 
culation up and down the slim, fine fig- 
ure of this young aristocrat. Then they 
fixed themselves on the cloud of smoke 
she was blowing into the close air. 

“Well, dearie, how’s it coming?” she 
demanded. Her voice, coldly cynical, 
outmatched Blair’s own. ‘“What’s the 
news from the front? Friend sis? 
Going, is she?” 

“Yes, she’s going.” 

“Snappy work!” 

“T’'ll 


This good weather 


Say it is. 








helps, too. I played it up to her strong 
this morning and she’s going.” 

Blair, leaning against the edge of the 
disordered table, peered at Lillian and 
tried to be impersonal, businesslike, un- 
moved. 

“Fine and dandy!” approved the 
woman. “You'll have to hand it to me, 
that was some idea of mine. You're 
good, too, getting her to do it. Now 
we can get somewhere. As long as 
she insisted on sticking round in town, 
here——” 

“I know. Nothing doing. She’s the 
original Miss Buttinski, all right!” 

“Uh-huh!” assented Lillian. “After 
the way she horned in on Farnsworth 
when he was just getting Hale, and 
then into McQuillan, she might take it 
into her bean to pull any old stunt. 
And if she did ia 

“Sure, I know. If she did she could 
crab things so we’d never get ’em un- 
crabbed in a million years. Sometimes 
I think sis is a nut. She must be if 
she cares anything about a mess like 
him!” 

“Does she?” 

“Search me!” exclaimed Blair as he 
jammed his cigarette stub down into 
the tray. “Sometimes I think she does, 
and then again I know she doesn’t. 
But, of course, I can’t pump her much. 
That would uncover things—or might.” 

“Sure! I hope she don’t really care! 
If she did it might make a raw toss for 
us. More than that—it sure would!” 

Lillian’s eyes marrowed as_ she 
watched Blair to see what effect her 
words might have. She noted the slight 
trembling of his hand as he smoothed 
back his sleek hair, and a smile, instinct 
with evil understandings, curved that 
sensuous mouth. 

“Oh, I don’t know;” the young man 
tried to dismiss the danger. “Of 
course, I know she doesn’t half believe 
he pulled that trick. But what does it 
matter, after all? That is, if I keep 
her out of the way for a week so she 
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can’t ram in? And that’s just what nig 











going to do!” 

“At my advice,” said the cat-woman, 

“It won’t take a week,” said Blair, 
“It mustn’t. The quicker things hap- 
pen, now, the better. We can’t take 
chances of anything slipping!” 

“Of course not. Well, nothing will 
slip, dearie, if you don’t!” 

Her inflection, her look, were preg- 
nant with hidden meanings, with deadly 
menaces. Blair moved slightly, his 
hands clenching. The effort of his self- 
restraint tautened every nerve. Fixedly 
he peered at her. Their eyes met in 
the shaded half light. Once again, as 
when Helen and the doctor had looked 
into each other’s eyes, though now with 
very different motives, you could see 
the eternal conflict of man and woman, 

Battle was joined between these 
twain—the battle of an outworn inti- 
macy now turned to disgust and hate, 
yet still maintained through some ob- 
scure self-interest. You saw domi- 
nance and cruel power on this woman's 
side; fear and appeal on this man’s, 
thinly veiled by some scant show of 
bravado. The bravado weakened. The 
man’s eyes fell, and On his brow little 
points of perspiration showed. 

“That sister of mine!” he exclaimed. 
“If she’d only keep out, now, and not 
go butting in!” 

Lillian smiled and rubbed a little of 
the crudely applied powder from her 
rounded cheek. 

“My, but you care a whole lot for 
me, don’t you, dearie?” she mocked 
with exceeding bitterness. 

“Care for you? Of course I do!” 
lied Blair. ‘“What’s the little idea of 
the foolish questions ?” 

“And you're never going to shake 
me? You're never going to blow and 

leave me, now you've come into all this 


coin, are you?” 

“No, no, of course not!” 

“That’s the way I like to hear you 
talk, dearie,” the woman said with 4 
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gleam of perfect teeth. “If it hadn’t 
been for me, where would you be? 
And now ?” 

The menace of her look deepened 
under those languid lids. 

“One good turn deserves another, 
dearie. And there’s still another good 
tun I can do you, you know. Just 
what we were talking about yesterday. 
So why shouldn’t you stick to your 
darling Lillian?” 

He made no answer, but once again 
the nervous hand smeared back the hair 
from the moist brow. The woman 
smiled that slow, evil smile of hers, 
that smile of wicked power fully real- 
ized, while Blair regarded her with eyes 
of hate and fear. Then she added: 

“Especially as my technical knowl- 
edge and skill leave nothing to be de- 
sired 7” 

Blair’s lips trembled on the verge of 
some violent and abusive retort; but the 
panic at his heart numbed them. After 
a little tensicn of silence, more 
vehement than any words, he made 


shift to ask in a slightly trembling tone: 
“Well, when can you get busy on— 
this new job?” 
“You put it very crudely, dearie,” 


parried Lillian. ‘Remember, you’re 
taking to a graduate nurse with a long 
record for efficiency at the McQuillan 
and elsewhere—a woman with thor- 
ough medical training—an expert in 
many forms of technical work requir- 
ing very special skill, training, and 
courage. You mustn’t speak to me 
about ‘this new job,’ as if it was ag 
“Oh, for pity’s sake, cut that, Lill!” 
burst out the young man, unable to con- 
trol himself. .“A job’s a job. I call 
things by their right names, here. I’m 
paying the rent. I’ve got a right to 
‘peak out in meeting here. Can all this 
hot air! There’s no sense of any hot 
ar between us! I’ve done my part, 
faven’t I? T’ve got that interfering 
‘ster of mine out of the way, haven't 
Or at least, I’m going to, to-day. 


There'll be a week clear, anyhow. I'll 
see to that, all right. I'll guarantee, if 
I once get her down to camp, she won’t 
do any more buttinski stuff for at least 
a week. Well then, the rest is up to 
you. When can you go to it?” 

“What a businesslike littke man you 
are, to be sure!” mocked Lillian. “I’m 
certainly proud of you, dearie! Up and 
coming, eh? Well, so am I. You've 
got nothing on me for biz. You give 
me one week free and clear, without 
any danger of friend sister ramming in 
on this, and I’ll guarantee results.” 

“When’ll you enter McQuillan?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“Fine! Sure you can get in?” 

“T’d like to see Farnsworth refuse me 
a position!” she answered. “I’d just 
like to see that pussy-footer turn me 
down!” 
“Yes, that’s right, too,” assented 
Blair. “You’ve got the goods on him, 
all right. You can get in sure enough. 
After all, it’s up to you.” 

“And you, too, dearie,” the woman 
added, her face hard, impassive, calcu- 
lating. “It takes two to make a bar- 
gain. I’ll come through with my end 
of the contract, only I’ve got to see the 
coin, first. Kick in, sweet candy kid 
of mine!” 

“You show me the death certificate 
and I’ll kick in all right enough and no 
hold back!” 

“Nothing stirring! Fifty per cent 
down. The other fifty when it’s all 
over, over there.” 

“Well—O. K.,” agreed Blair, in a 
corner whence he could not extricate 
himself. He had lost much of his 
ruddy color. Under that wan light he 
appeared almost ghastly. The perspi- 
ration had collected in little gouts on 
his forehead. His lips were trembling. 
“All right, Lill, that goes.” 

“You bet your precious little life it’s 
all right, dearie!” she gibed at him, 
flipping her dead cigarette into the ash 
“It’s got to be O. K. It’s posi- 


tray. 





tively the only way I'll undertake a 
delicate little bit of professional work 
like this. And if I refuse to go through 
with——” 

“Oh, forget it! Have it all your own 
way!” he flung at her. 

“Thanks, awfully, old dear,” she 
smiled. “You play the cards fair and 
on the table, and it’ll be one of the very 
neatest little experiments ever per- 
formed. The papers will make a note 
of it. The case will be reported in the 
medical journals. It’ll make a real sen- 
sation. That’s all if you come clean. 
If you don’t 

“The papers will print it?” Blair de- 
manded with fresh terror. “What 
d’you mean, print it?” 

“Why not? There’s nothing like a 
little judicious publicity to drag a red 
herring over the trail, dear. I can get 
anything printed I want to. I’ve got a 
friend, a regular reporter on the /ntelli- 
gencer, and “ 

“You mean that Trigg idiot?” 

“Trigg, yes. You’ve certainly char- 
acterized him, dearie. And if you’re 
not a good judge of idiots, who is? 
You shave one every day.” Her voice 
cut keener than Blair’s best razor. “I 
can hand out a little private informa- 
tion to ‘Boob’ McTrigg that will insure 
results where we want them. Leave 
that to me, dearie, leave it all to me. 
All you’ve got to do is get out of town 
and stay out with that investigating 
sister of yours. That’s all—plus the 
fifty per cent honorarium—in advance. 
The rest when the experiment is done 
and the certificate signed.” 

“Fifty per cent in advance? When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“No, no!” protested Blair in great 
agitation. “It can’t be done! It can’t 
I tell you! I can’t raise it as soon as 
that, Lill. Now be reasonable. The 
way things are tied up, the way that 
cursed old fool left her will all tied up, 
it’ll take time to get my hands on any 
such bunch of coin as that!” 
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“All right then, dearie, suit yourself” 
she returned. “No checkee, no 
washee!”’ 

“What? You mean you won't even 
get into the hospital and start the pre 
liminary layout till I come through?” 

“Wonderful brain you have, old 
dear!” Lillian murmured. “Well—it’s 
a matter of more or less indifference to 
me, anyhow,” she added with a yawn, 
“Even what’s coming to me, for what 
I’ve put through already, will be some 
tidy little rake-off. As for this new 


experiment, I admit the proceeds would 
come in handy, but I’m not in any howl. 
ing need of them, the way you are in 
need of having the experiment done. 
Suit your 


So, suit yourself, dearie. 
own sweet little self!” 

Blair Chamberlain fixed eyes of mur- 
derous hate on this woman once so ap- 
pealing to him, now in every fiber ab 
horrent to him. He uttered a short, 
ugly laugh. ‘ 

“You win—precious!” he conceded. 

“Of course I win—darling!” she re- 
torted. “Well, then, that’s settled. 
You'll raise the cash some way, all 
right. I should worry about that! Got 
to go, so soon? Why, what’s your 
hurry ?” 

Sullenly Blair moved toward the hall- 
way. His angry eyes rested for a mo 
ment on that full, white throat, the fin 
gers of his strong, supple hands tensed 
like steel springs. One might have 
thought he was calculating a grip, sens 
ing just the feel of his clutch on that 
soft, white flesh. 

Out into the hall he passed. The 
woman got up and followed him in the 
loose kimono, with the masses of het 
reddish hair hanging in loose billows 
He paid no heed to her. 

“At the outer door he paused under 
the glare of the raw gas, his hand o 
the catch. 

“Well,” he summed up, “it’s all fixed 
now. Sis goes to the Island, and she 
stops there at least a week. I'll dig # 
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the kale for you, some way or other, 
and you'll go to McQuillan. Is that 
right ?”” 

“That’s right, dearie,” Lillian assured 
him. : 

“You'd better make application to- 

” 

“You should worry about me! [’ll 
run my end of this game, thanks. You 
just manage yours!” 

“Oh, all right.” 

His voice was very tired. It only 
partly hid the repulsion and the fear 
that now possessed him. 

“All right, then, Lill. So long!” 

“What? Aren’t you going to kiss 
me, dearie ?” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, can that part 
of it now!” 

“You'd better, dear!” Her teeth 
showed in a mocking smile, but the 
scent of powder and perfume sickened 
him. 

He kissed her in an obviously per- 
functory way. 

“Why, what’s got into you, anyhow? 
Come, put your arms round me and 
give me a real kiss, the way you used 
to do.” 

Constrained by some terrible power 
she held over him Blair had to obey. 
The mockery of that kiss, which simu- 
lated love and was given in hate, fear, 
and loathing, seared its way into his 
heart and soul. Her mocking laugh 
followed him as, pale with a killing pas- 
sion of rage and disgust, he let himself 
cautiously out of the apartment. 

There he wiped his mouth. He waited 
a moment as if dazed, with the door 
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closed between him and the siren who 
now held his plans, his hopes, his des- 
tiny, his life itself in those white hands 
of hers, those soft white hands with 
the sharp and catlike claws. 

He uttered a terrible curse on her 
under his breath. He clenched his 
trembilng fist against the door and, with 
murder in his look, stared at the insen- 
sate panels. 

Once more, faintly from behind those 
panels, he heard the echo of a mock- 
ing laugh. 

Blair gulped another blasphemy, 
made a strong effort and turned away. 
He inspected his clothing for any stray 
signs of powder and brushed away a 
few flecks. He straightened his velour 
hat on his sleek head, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and, to give himself some 
countenance, lighted another cigarette. 
Then, assured that his appearance did 
not betray him, he descended the stairs. 

At the outer door the plate-glass sheet 
gave him the opportunity of quick self- 
inspection. With a careful look, to 
prove that nothing was amiss, he as- 
sumed the mask of smooth indifference, 
leisurely descended the steps to the side- 
walk and for a moment looked up and 
down the street as if undecided which 
way to betake himself. 

Then, with all the outward assump- 
tion of nonchalance, he turned toward 
the water front and the Olympia Yacht 
Club, where lay the Whippet II, the 
launch so soon destined to play its un- 
foreseen and tragic part in the complex 
drama of human passions now swiftly 
unfolding. 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





DARING ESCAPE IN MONTANA 


LFAPING from the window of a moving train near Three Forks, Montana, 
Harold Bryan recently escaped from the custody of the sheriff who was 


taking him from Chicago to Butte to answer to a charge of robbery. 


The 


Prisoner was not clothed suitably for winter in Montana, but nevertheless he 
braved the icy blasts of the higher altitudes and made off in the direction of 


the hills, 
‘apture his charge soon. 


Although Bryan eluded immediate pursuit the sheriff expects to re- 
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in court on a charge of petit 
larceny he expected to hear 
many unkind remarks made 
in regard to both himself and_ his 
method of living. He had had much 
experience with courts; he found them 
all uniformly inclined toward prying 
into one’s private affairs and dwelling 
at length upon one’s shortcomings. 
Years before Cutface had killed a 
man. With all the passion of a ‘-vio- 
lent and undisciplined spirit he had 
struck down the pal who had cheated 
him in the division of the spoils of a 
burglary. The fact that Cutface, due 
to his extensive experience with police 


TAT HEN “Cutface” was arraigned 


procedure, knew how to keep his mouth 
shut at the proper time, probably saved 


him from execution. The evidence in 
the case had been purely circumstan- 
tial; the jury were not presented with 
all of the facts, the defendant refusing 
to take the stand in his own defense. 
But Cutface had a bad gleam in his 
eye that seemed to be a very part of 
him and a record that was long and 
eventful. A sentence of twenty years 
at hard labor had been passed upon 
him. 

Sullenly he had received it; as sul- 
lenly he had served it. There was no 
mourning heart left behind him when 
he entered the gray gates of the peni- 
ientiary; there was no welcome hand 
extended to him when he came out. 
The prison warden’s advice upon his 
discharge, given gruffly and in a me- 
chanical, disinterested way, to “brace 
up, get a job, and be a man,” irritated 
him for the moment. 


Unconsciously he raised his knotted 
hand to his face and felt of a long, 
jagged scar beginning at his left temple 
and extending down across his cheek, 
through his lips, and ending its bluish, 
searing course on the right side of his 
throat. A guard had done that witha 
shovel during the first week he was in 
prison. He had thrown a rock at the 
guard’s head while the gang was on 
road work—and missed. After he had 
come out of the prison Hospital he had 
been placed in solitary confinement. To 
the average convict such treatment is 
soul destroying. The monotony of tt 
tends toward softening the hard spirit 
that braves an infringement of prison 
rules. But to Cutface it merely meant 
more time to think, more time to si 
and plan. Even when he took his place 
among the others and received their 
cutting gibes in regard to the horrible 
scar across his face, even when he re 
alized that the nickname, “Cutface” had 
been permanently applied to him, out- 
wardly he exhibited no trace of emo 
tion. 

The end of twenty years had found 
him with the same indomitable spift, 
with the same brutality and low meat 
ness in his squinty eyes, and with the 
same determined, tight-lipped mouth. 
But, like the rugged, muscular frame 
that had been his when he entered the 
gray gates, youth also had departed 
from him, and in its stead, significantly 
obvious, was the prison pallor, a shock 
of unkempt, grizzled hair, and a she 
venly personal appearance. 

From that time on life had offered 
little to Cutface. Never a day passed 
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" but that he saw himself being pointed 
out as an ex-convict. Every policeman 
and detective in the city seemed to know 
him by sight. Vaguely he realized that 
they were watching him closely and 
anxiously waiting for an opportunity to 
“send him up” again. Bitterly he re- 
alized that there was no escaping their 
vigilance. He was a marked man. No 
matter where he went, no matter what 
became of him, there was always that 
reddish-blue, ugly scar across his face 
to identify him conclusively as the well- 
known Cutface, a man with a prison 
record, a criminal and a man-killer. 
He hated the nickname. Many times 
a day he cursed the man who first had 
called him by it. During the early 
weeks of his freedom he felt that the 
hated word was written indelibly upon 
his countenance. 

Gradually he became indifferent to 
the situation in which he found himself. 
Scorning honest employment, he _ be- 
came a familiar figure about that part 
of town where sunshine seems strangely 
out of place, and where the term ‘“‘wharf 
rat” means both the rodents which in- 
fest the wharves in search of a morsel 
of food and the human beings, deni- 
zens of that neighborhood, who lurk 
about in the shadows, waiting for what- 
ever fate sends them, be it either a roll 
of money or a flat-footed policeman. 

After a while Cutface found him- 
self almost impervious to feeling when 
his past was brought up. Most of his 
associates had pasts also which would 
not bear inspection. Without realiz- 
ing it he had developed into a hope- 
lessly hardened, criminally inclined old 
man. More jail and workhouse sen- 
tences for vagrancy came to him. Each 
found him a little more bent and grayer, 
a little more sullen and repulsive, a lit- 
tle more sin-seared and hopeless. 

Early in the spring he had felt the 
need of a watch, not only to keep track 
of the flying hours, but because a watch 
Was a convenient thing to have on hand 


when one was broke. Boldly he had 
walked into a jewelry store, grabbed a 
watch from a rack behind the counter, 
and made his escape. But Cutface was 
getting old. His knees were beginning 
to stiffen perceptibly. He found diffi- 
culty getting away with that watch. 
Two squares away a fleet-footed “har- 
ness bull” apprehended him. From that 
moment the lips of Cutface were closed. 
He knew the value of silence. 

He had the air of one who was im- 
patient when he entered the courtroom. 
The heavy hand of the law severely 
placed upon him apparently did not af- 
fect him in the least. With a bored ex- 
pression he listened to the testimony of 
the jeweler and the policeman. Me- 
chanically he wagged his head in the 
negative when asked whether he had 
anything to say in his own defense. 
He arose to his feet to be sentenced. 
Without any outward emotion he heard 
the judge call him “a habitual crimi- 
nal,” “a menace to society,” and “a 
hardened offender.” He heard the 
cryptic words “Six months in the work- 
house” spoken. He knew that it was 
his sentence. Vaguely he felt a little 
elated. He had expected at least a 
year. Muttering to himself, he sham- 
bled away in the wake of a thick-necked 
court attendant. 


II. 


Within the workhouse prison yard 
and carefully situated so that the few 
rays of sunshine which found their way 
over the high wall fell upon it, was 
a small brick building used as the prison 
hospital. Those who dwelt in the 
cramped, barred cells of the main build- 
ing and considered themselves unfortu- 
nate had but to look at it to find con- 
solation. For within its dingy walls 
were hearts that were filled to over- 
flowing. Disability excuses no man 
from paying the penalty of his wrong- 
doing. Within the little building, so 
carefully cut off from the rest of the 
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prison were those who, even in their 
misery and illness, were compelled to 
pay for their sins by one and one. 

Into this haven of heavy hearts went 
Cutface. No longer fit to do the heavy 
drudgery he always had been accus- 
tomed to in prison, a physical and 
moral wreck, he was assigned to duty 
in the hospital ward as an orderly. The 
spirit that had perpetrated crime after 
crime remained with him, chastened but 
unbroken. 

Among the sick and the weak he 
went, mumbling to himself as was his 
wont. Under the watchful eye of a 
guard named Quinn, an upright man 
well known for his efficiency, he toiled 
early and late, muttering curses to him- 
self. Always inclined to be tight-lipped, 
never loquacious, Cutface became more 
reticent than ever. His surroundings 
were not to his liking. The very 
thought of the nature of his work was 
galling. Bitterly he realized that he was 
assigned to a duty usually given de- 
crepit old men. His heart, vicious and 


pitiless for those unfortunates who oc- 
cupied the white beds, became rebel- 


lious. But Cutface did not possess the 
courage to come forth in the open and 
object to his lot. He became a veritable 
scourge, in a sly, underhand way, to 
the patients. Always surly and craft- 
ily offensive, he became neglectful and 
objectionable. Reprimands came to 
him from the alert and discerning 
Quinn, but Cutface did not care. He 
was hardened to his fate, and harsh 
words only had the effect of bringing 
an expression of sullen anger to his 
scarred and homely countenance. 

A month of his time had passed when 
a day came to him that was different. 
To him a day was but a day, and the 
passing of one merely meant usually 
that he was so much nearer his free- 
dom. But a day of days came to him, 
a day with a clear sky and a warm, 
caressing sun, and the soul of Cutface, 
hardened. Cutface was touched, 
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He had been washing the windows — 
of the ward that morning when he no. 
ticed the occupant of the bed at the 
extreme end of the room beckon to 
him. Muttering to himself, Cutface de. 
scended the ladder upon which he was 
standing and approached the bed. He 
was about to snarl his usual “Whadda 
ya want?” when he noticed that Quinn's 
sharp eyes were upon him. Accord- 
ingly he waited silently for the man 
to speak. 

The eyes of the patient were blue and 
young, very young. As Cutface glared 
at him the pale, dry lips of his fellow 
prisoner opened tremblingly. 

“C’n yuh write, Buddy?” they asked 
in a low whisper. 

Without replying, Cutface slouched 
away. Ina few moments he was back 
with a sheet of the regulation prison 
writing paper and a pencil. These he 
laid on the spread covering the prisoner, 

Turning sharply on his heel, he 
stagted back to his ladder. 

“T asked yuh c’d yuh write!” came 
from the pale lips. 

Cutface turned back and closely scrt- 
tinized the blue eyes for a moment 
with a malevolent stare. Then he 
pointed to the paper and the pencil. 

“What's them?” he queried snappily. 

The pale lips trembled again. “I-f 
can’t write, Buddy,” they said. “I can't 
even move—nothin’ ’ceptin’ one hand.” 

Cutface was about to make some at 
gry retort and go back to his ladder 
when the import of the other’s words 
compelled his interest. Ever since he 
had been assigned to his duties that 
man had been lying in that same bed. 
Cutface had heard the doctor call the 
prisoner “Danny,” and he knew that 
Danny was seriously ill and must nd 
be needlessly disturbed. 

For the first time since entering the 
hospital Cutface took a second look @ 
one of his fellow prisoners. He sa¥ 
a shock of curly black hair above @ 
heavily freckled face which, eve 
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though pale and drawn in pain, was 
pleasant to look upon. He saw a nose 
slightly turned up at the tip and a pair 
of pale but smiling lips. 

“Can't move ’cept ” Cutface be- 
gan incredulously. And then he stopped 
abruptly and watched the other lift his 
right hand from the white spread and 
stretch the fingers. 

“They're ‘fraid to lemme move 'cept- 
in’ that,” came the explanation in a 
low whisper. ‘‘L might kick off any 
minute now. I—I got a bad engine.” 

“Bad engine!” repeated Cutface. 

“Yeah. Lean over and listen to it.” 

For the first time in his life Cutface 
stepped out of himself literally and for- 
got himself and his own misfortunes. 
Awkwardly he leaned over the pros- 
trate form and listened intently. A 
faint, swishing sound came to him, ac- 
companied by a regular, dull thumping. 

Raising his head, he regarded the boy 
in the bed curiously for a moment, an 
expression of bewilderment on his coun- 
tenance. For a moment he reflected. 
And then the awful truth came to him. 

“Is—is it your heart yuh mean?” he 
demanded, his bleary eyes opened wide 
with interest. 

“Yeah. It’s gettin’ worse all the 
time. I ain’t gonna be here long. I 
wanted t’ write a letter Fe 

Cutface turned away abruptly, his 
heart filled with conflicting emotions. 
Here was a man more unfortunate than 
himself. Here was a man_ hanging 
grimly to life even though the odds 
were against him. For the first time in 
his worthless existence Cutface faced 
the Grim Reaper with a meaning 
fraught with significance for himself— 
ad realized what it meant. His own 
maciated body, his own broken and 
bent physique, he realized, were the re- 
ult of his own misdoings. This boy, 
fasping the straw of life with the 
hacity of the dying, loved life. He 
tad youth, and before him lay years 
life as he chose to make it—but he 
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was doomed. Cutface had wasted his 
years, and now, as he approached the 
twilight of his span, he had naught to 
look forward to but the short trail 
ahead, and already that trail was grow- 
ing dark. For a moment he was 
ashamed of his own illiteracy and 
worthlessness. 

“[ can’t write, Danny,” he said as 
he turned away from the bed, “but I'll 
git you someb’dy that can.” 

Later, when Cutface was folding 
freshly ironed sheets and pillow cases in 
the linen room, he stopped suddenly, 
and, staring out of the iron-barred win- 
dow reflectively, wagged his head from 
side to side several times. 

“Th’ poor devil!” he 
himself. 


muttered to 


III. 


Quinn, of the prison guard, had had 
much experience in the handling of 
criminals. Consequently he had become 
a bit hardened. Each new day brought 
new tragedies of life to him; each hour 


on duty proved to him the old proverb 
that “The way of the transgressor is 


hard.” During his twenty years’ duty 
he had seen thousands of criminals en- 
ter the iron gates of the workhouse 
yard. Some of these, a small percent- 
age, made their escape. Others served 
their time as a debtor pays his obliga- 
tions, and upon release joined the pro- 
cession of free men outside the gate 
and were swallowed up in humanity’s 
swirling tide, their sins expiated, their 
lesson learned. Still others, the faint- 
hearted, found their way back within 
the iron gates, found their way back to 
Quinn and the other guards, men who 
knew their weaknesses. 

And no man in the prison guard knew 
the “old-timers” as well as did Quinn. 
At the workhouse were served terms 
of one year or less; it was only in the 
penitentiary that “long stretches” were 
paid. Quinn had seen Cutface come 
into the institution and go several times. 
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More than once he had shaken Cut- 
face’s hand and advised him to go 
straight. He had seen the iron gates 
clang behind the shuffling, loose-jointed 
figure. He had seen Cutface pull his 
coat collar up about his face when out- 
side the gates and look bewilderedly to 
the right and left as though undecided 
which way to go. And on each occa- 
soin Quinn knew that Cutface would 
come back. He knew that it was only 
a question of time until that ugly face 
with its livid scar would be snarling 
at him when he issued an order. He 
knew that behind the small, ratlike eyes 
was a mind schooled to thievery and 
violence. And Quinn, knowing Cutface 
probably better than the old man knew 
himself, ruled him with an iron hand. 
There came a morning when Quinn 
discovered that some of Cutface’s duties 
had been neglected. The linen, brought 
over the day before from the laundry, 
was laying in a pile, and the doorknobs 
and floor boards had not been polished. 
The guard found Cutface at Danny’s 
bedside. With his own knotted and 
work-stained hand in that of the boy’s 
the old convict was whispering earnestly 
to him. <A severe reprimand ready on 
his tongue for Cutface, Quinn started 
toward the pair. His lips opened to 
snap a sharp command to the old man. 
3ut he stopped, for a light was in the 
faded eyes before him he had not no- 
ticed there before, and in the sallow, 
repulsive face were lines soft and ten- 
der which eloquently spoke of a deep 
pity. And upon the freckled, boyish 
countenance of the man lying on the 
white bed was an expression of peace 
and contentment which completely over- 
shadowed the lines of pain and suffer- 
ing about his eyes. Quinn retraced his 
steps to his usual post by the door, con- 
scious of a lump in his throat and a 
feeling of unworthiness in his heart. 
Later in the afternoon Cutface came 
to him, still snarling, still sullen. He ap- 
proached Quinn resolutely, his squinty 
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eyes bold, his mutilated lips sneerir 
insolent. 

“How much longer’s the kid got” 

At another time Quinn would have 
ordered the old man to his duties, byt 
now he understood the motive behind 
the simple question. 

“His time was up two months ago,” 
he replied. “But he can’t be moved 
because of his condition.” Quin 
shrugged his shoulders carelessly. “He 
hasn’t any one in the world, anyway, to 
take care of him—if he did get ow 
alive.” 

“Nobody t’ care!” repeated Cutface. 

Quinn nodded his head in the affirm 
ative. 

Cutface reflected a moment while he 
fingered the brim of his cap. 

“How much longer yuh think he's 
got to live?” he interrogated, his tone 
a little more respectful. 

“It’s hard to tell. Maybe a day, 
maybe a month, the doctor says.” 

Cutface counted with his fingers. ‘1 
got three weeks more to do,” he said 
ruminatively. Then he turned and 
shuffled away. But Quinn had heard 
him mutter a few words as he left 
They were: “Maybe it’ll be over b’ tha 
time.” 


Three weeks later Quinn entered the 
hospital ward with a discharge certifi 
cate in his hand. Cutface was busily 
dusting the woodwork around the walk 
Not three feet away from him, stil 
prone on his bed, still breathing an 
still hoping, was Danny. 

Quinn advanced to Cutface’s side 
“All right, old fellow,” he said kindy 
as he put the certificate in the wom 
hand. “Give that to the man at tt 
gate. He will let you out.” 

For a moment the ugly countenant 
before him convulsed as though in pall 
His thin, scrawny hand raised to tit 
blue, jagged scar across his face 
felt of it absently. Then his eyes slow 
turned toward the guard, and in thet 
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depths was a pleading expression abso- 
lutely foreign to them. 

“T ain’t got no place to go,” he said 
after the manner of a man who asks for 
favors and expects to receive none. 
“Can't I stay here just a couple of 
weeks more ?” 

sut Quinn shook his head in the neg- 
ative and walked back to his post. He 
knew what was in the old man’s heart, 
and he had no desire to prolong the 
conversation on that subject. He saw 
Cutface bend over the freckled face for 
just a moment. He saw the toil-worn 
hand squeeze the young, fresh one lying 
on the spread. He saw Cutface, thiev- 
ing, murderous Cutface, known to the 
police all over the country, lay his hand 
affectionately on the black, curly head 
in last farewell, and then, his back bent, 
his eyes dull and hopeless, he turned 
quickly and left the hospital, an ex- 
pression on his old, haggard counte- 
nance which made Quinn, for the first 
time in all his years of service, hate 
his job, 

That evening, as dusk was falling, 
Quinn passed by Danny’s bedside. In 
the subdued light of the coming night 
he stopped and closely regarded the 
youthful face. The blue eyes were 
open, and the pale, dry lips still held 
a smile; but the old look of pain was 
there again, and the tousled head 
seemed to sink deeper into the pillow. 

For two days thereafter Danny’s eyes 
followed each figure that passed the 
bed, and then, on the third day after 
Cutface had gone, the guard noticed 
that the lips no longer smiled and that 
the freckled, boyish face was thin and 
drawn, Instinctively he knew that twi- 
light was slowly entering Danny’s valley 
of life. 


That evening as Quinn was leaving 
the prison for his home he learned from 
the guard at the main gate that every 
day since his release Cutface had ap- 


But, 


Plied for admittance as a visitor. 
9gC—ns 


as in most prisons, there was a rule 
against the admittance of any person 
during visiting hours who had ever been 
an inmate. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
Danny’s eyes were closed, and, as the 
guard passed the narrow bed, he noticed 
that a strip of sunshine fell across the 
foot of the white spread. And while 
he watched it retlectively it disappeared 
for a moment, while a low, rumbling 
sound came to his ears and a wagon 
passed by the window, and he thought 
he saw the old smile gather about the 
boy’s mouth again. 

Standing in the doorway, Quinn could 
see the heavy, black, inclosed wagon 
before the building where the warden 
had his office. As he watched a guard 
unlocked the door at the rear of the 
wagon, and a line of men filed out and 
walked into the building. The distance 
was too great to allow him to distin- 
guish any particular figure, but for fif- 
teen minutes he waited anxiously, con- 
fidently hoping. lor the black wagon 
contained those prisoners sentenced to 
workhouse terms during the past two 
days, and Quinn looked for a man with 
a bent figure and a blue, jagged scar 
across his face. 

At last he came, trudging along be- 
side a guard. Quinn recognized the 
figure in the distance, and a smile of 
satisfaction crossed his regular features. 
He had left word at the main office 
that if Cutface came back he would find 
a welcome at the hospital. 

The prison-entrance blank announced 
the fact that Cutface had been sen- 
tenced to serve a sentence of thirty 
days for “disorderly conduct.” As the 
old man entered the hospital door the 
guard noticed that the well-known face 
was pale and that across the forchead 
was a wide bruise which was just heal- 
ing. And on the reverse side of the 
entrance blank Quinn discovered that 
the bruise was the result of a blow in- 
flicted by the heavy club of a police- 
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man “in order to defend himself from 
an unprovoked assault at the hands of 
the defendant.” 

But Quinn understood why that as- 
sault had been made, just as he under- 
stood, twenty days later, why a tear 
trickled down the scarred countenance 
of Cutface when he passed Danny’s bed 
and saw the white sheet pulled up high 
over the pillow. And he knew that 
at that moment, when the scarred, evil 
lips of the old convict were moving 
silently, that they were not breathing 
maledictions as had been their wont for 
years, but prayers. 

There were no pretentious carriages 
filled with mourners driven behind 
Danny as he left the prison, nor was 
there very much interest displayed on 
the part of the majority of the inmates, 
but Danny, jailbird that he was, with 
no relations to care, and with no one 
interested in him enough to take him 
from the prison while his spark of life 
still burned, was thrice blessed, for he 
left behind him a heart that cared, a 
friend ready and willing to sacrifice 
himself to make Danny’s last few hours 
happy ones. 


ayes 

It was but a few days later when 
Quinn approached Cutface with a diz 
charge certificate. Silently he accom. 
panied the old convict to the gate. And 
as he shook the knotted, scrawny hand 
his usual advice to discharged prisoners 
to “go straight” somehow was forgot- 
ten, for he felt that to this old man he 
could say nothing in the way of advice 
that would sound adequate. _ Instine. 
tively he knew, as he locked the gates 
behind the slouching figure, that it was 
Cutface’s last “stretch.” 

Once more Quinn saw him pull his 
coat collar up about his throat and look 
bewilderedly to the left and right as 
though undecided which way to go. 
He saw him shamble down the road 
with his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets and his eyes upon the ground, 
possessing all the appearance of just 
what he was—a human wreck. And 
yet, while the guard watched the bent 
figure pass slowly out of sight, a va 
grant and consoling ;thought entered 
his mind, for he knew that Cutface had 
passed into the valley of light where the 
shadows of the past are not remem- 





OLD SWINDLE WORKED 


BY playing upon the cupidity of Mrs. Lily Salmon, two men were able t0 
swindle her recently of forty dollars. The woman was walking along a street 
in Port Chester, Pennsylvania, when she saw two strangers stop and pick # 


something from the sidewalk. 


As she approached them they were apparently 


elated over their find, so she stopped and asked them what caused their joy: 
“We have found a wallet with a thousand-dollar bank note in it,” the 
replied. Then they showed her a bit of paper which seemed to her to be@ 


bank note of the denomination they stated it was. 
“we don’t want any one else to know about our finding this. 


“Now,” said one of the met, 
If we can get! 


changed we will give you a third of the money, but it won't be easy to g 


change for a thousand-dollar note. 


It would be best to have some other mont) 


say, about fifty dollars—to show when we go to the bank, so the teller won! 


think we stole this. 


Can you lend us fifty dollars till we get this note cashed! 


Mrs. Salmon told the men that she could let them have forty dollars i 


they would wait until she went home and got it. 


They agreed, and she too 


them the money. Then they asked her to wait for them while they cash 


the note. 


She did so, but the strangers did not return. 





Meadquarters-Chat 


E consider the following “documents in evidence” of such great interest 
W that we are printing them in full. They are all so clear and to the 
point that there is no need for explanatory editorial notes. 
The first two documents are letters from readers, the third, a copy of a 
newspaper dispatch from Berlin, and the fourth, a letter from Doctor Ernest 
M. Poate. 


“Dear Epitor: I beg your permission to refer to an interesting letter in 
your Headquarters Chat from President Oliver Willard Pierce, in which, allud- 
ing to Doctor Poate’s story of a previous date, he draws attention to that fea- 
ture in which a noncriminal subject was made to commit a crime while hypno- 
tized. President Pierce stated that this was at variance with the dicta of stand- 
ard works on psychology. 

“It was of special interest, having this in mind, to come facing this very 
situation a second time in the very next issue of your magazine. I refer to 
the story entitled ‘Mental Murder;’ this also having been written by Doctor 
Poate. And an enthralling story it was—Doctor Poate’s best so far, I think. 

“And all readers will have noticed that the theory of the first story, the 
theory of which President Pierce said he doubted the soundness, is, in this 
second story, reversed. J:vidently Doctor Poate, in th@ interval, had recon- 
sidered this particular point. In this ‘Mental Murder’ story the renowned Doc- 
tor Bentiron is made to say: ‘The hypnotic state doesn’t destroy judgment . . . 
itonly puts it to sleep; and actual danger will wake it up again. . . . Give 
your subject a real knife, a real gun, and tell him to kill somebody—and watch 
him come out of his trance. . . . If he’d really been in hypnosis, the sug- 
gestion would have waked him.’ 

“This was interesting enough, but now comes a remarkable story by cable 
from Vienna, which, if authentic, seems to put our theory right-about-face again. 
“Respectfully yours, L. Attyn WIGH7. 

“Montclair, New Jersey.” 


_ “Dear Mr. Poate: In view of your recent story, ‘Mental Murder,’ I con- 
sider the inclosed clipping from the Chicago Herald and Examiner nothing short 
of a remarkable coincidence. 

_ “I have been for several years an earnest student of hypnotism and have 
olten wondered, among other things, if it were possible to cause a person in a 
hypnotic state to do things that would be repellent to him or her in their wak- 
y 


ing state. Your story of the test by Callaghan would indicate that such a thing 
's not possible. To refute your theory—if it is only a theory—there is the 
story inclosed. 

“You will notice that the intended victim (?) in this case is a man, like 
yourself, trained in mental diseases. He claimed that compulsory murder by 
a hypnotized person was impossible. Apparently Mr. Sell has disproved this 
by his experiment, unless, of course, the whole thing is a hoax or a flight of 
IMagination. 

“Will you be so kind as to give me your honest opinion of the news item 
and also tell me whether or not your story was based on other than mere theory? 
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I assure you, doctor, that I am very much interested, and would greatly appre.” 
ciate the favor. 
“Very respectfully, A. J. Sawin. 
“Chicago, Illinois.” 

BERLIN.—A sensational attempt has just been made in Vienna to prove that hypnotism 
may be used to compel others to commit crime, according to a dispatch. 

This dispatch said that a young girl, Mia Osta, called at the office of Professor Wagner 
Jaureck, a specialist in mental diseases. She handed the famous doctor a letter, and as he 
started to read it she drew a pistol, pointed it at the physician, and pulled the trigger. The 
revolver failed to go off, and the girl was seized. 

An examination showed the revolver was loaded with paper bullets. The girl seemed 
dazed and gave no answers to questions. Professor Jaureck pronounced her deranged. 

A few hours later Walter Sell, a hypnotist, appeared before the police and said the 
girl was his subject. He said Professor Jaureck had called untrue his statements that 
hypnotism could be used to compel crime. Sell said he had, in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, hypnotized the girl, giving her the pistol and ordering her to shoot Jaureck. He 
had, however, he said, rendered the pistol harmless. 

He told the girl she would awaken without any recollection of the mission or the 
crime upon which he had sent her. The girl promptly came out of the state of hypnosis at 
the specified hour, and appeared to have no remembrance of what had occurred.—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


“Drar Epitor: I inclose the letter you sent, also another on the same sub- 
ject, which came to me a while ago, and a newspaper clipping. 

“As for Mr. Wight’s first criticism, I think I answered that some time ago, 
in my letter about Doctor Pierce’s queries. ‘Mental Murder’ laid down a fair 
working rule for hypnosis, that no one can by its means be forced into crime. 
That stands; Doctor Pierce need not revise any psychological laws. 

“In ‘Phantom Footprints,’ an old lady who had already committed murder 
while in a state of hysterical somnambulism—not hypnosis—was induced by 
hypnotism to reénact-her crime, as hystericals often reénact repressed memories 
in deliria, quite spontaneously. She did not kill anybody while hypnotized; her 
daughter-in-law was dead, and she knew it as well as anybody else. She merely 
play-acted a killing already accomplished—went through a dramatized delirium, 
as stich cases do. 

“As for the Berlin dispatch, in all likelihood this pretty tale belongs with 
many a jewel robbery, pet rhinoceros, champagne bath, and the like; it is pure 
press-agent stuff, very tolerably done—and all lies. 

“Suppose it to be true, however. Well, then: Herr Walter Sell is a pro- 
fessional hypnotist; therefore, expert not only in hypnotism, but also in de 
ceiving the unwary. Necessarily, his living depends upon constant success—0r 
the appearance of success. All professional hypnotists employ ‘professional sub 
jects’ to demonstrate upon. These subjects, as Pierre Janet showed long ago, 
are invariably major hystericals; because they are both easily hypnotized and, 
by their disease, adept at simulating hypnosis as well as all sorts of other patho- 
logical states. 

“We have defined our terms. Now, supposing the tale to be true, Walter 
Sell, professional hypnotist, sent ‘his subject,’ Mia Osta, to Professor Jaureck. 
She covered him with a revolver, says a dispatch to the New York Tintes; but 
‘even before he could disarm her, she let the revolver fall.’ Patently, she didn’ 
shoot him, then. But the Chicago Herald-Examiner has it that she ‘pulled the 
trigger. The revolver failed to go off.’ 

“So here are four explanations, in order of likelihood: 

“tT, All lies. 

“2. A frame-up; the girl only faked hypnosis. 

“3. She was hypnotized, but did not shoot. (New York Times’ story.) 
That is, the criminal suggestion did wake her before she could comply with tt 
And she dropped the gun forthwith. 
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“4. She was hypnotized; and she did pull the trigger; but she very well 
knew—like every man who, in hypnosis, stabs his friends with a toothpick or 
a rubber dagger—that the gun was harmless. 

“Take your choice; only, don’t feel it necessary to upset well-known psy- 
chological laws upon the word of a professional liar, a professional hypuotist, 
and a hysterical. I’d rather take my psychology from the ouija board. 

“It is asserted that the professor thought the girl ‘mentally deranged.’ I 
am no champion of any Germanic professors; but undoubtedly she was de- 
ranged—a major hysterical. Sane people don’t do such fool tricks. That he 
did not recognize the hypnotic state is not surprising. Probably she wasn’t in it. 
And if she was it would be objectively indistinguishable from the automatic 
states of hysteria or dementia precox—and from half a dozen other conditions. 
Finally, even a scientist may be pardoned if he fails to maintain an impersonally 
diagnostic attitude with a gun stuck into his face. 

“Selah. 

“Write about hypnotism? Never again! 

“T have written about ten thousand words to-day—mostly to eager seekers 
of knowledge about hypnotism. Why won’t they think? If it were so simple, 
what man of brains would do anything at all? He’d simply hypnotize the handi- 
est person and let George do it—keep books, or write ’em; rob the bank; re- 
move his enemies; parricide, arson, and barratry—all by proxy. Why isn’t it 
done—if it can be done? 

“T'll do a trance-medium with veritable messages ‘from another plane’ 
before I’ll tackle hypnotism again. 


“Yours sincerely, Ernest M. Poare.” 


We all seem to have got the learned M. D. and master story-teller kind 
0’ riled up. But he sure does come back strong. Eh, what? 


——~ — -_——— 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
Property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
19-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, wheu so desired. 


Policework 


AM continually surprised at the way in which young men treat my advice 

to them to enter the detective field by becoming a policeman, I can un- 

_ derstand how certain classes of people would find both detective work and 

Police work very distasteful, but that a chap who really wants to be a detective 
would be upset at the idea of walking a beat appears to mé very illogical. 

I know of no better training for detective work than that of spending about 

two or three years on some municipal “force.” Instinctively the policeman falls 

into the alert and yet cautious frame of mind which should be habitual to a 


detective. He learns to know criminal faces and habits. He hears the gossip 
F e 
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of those who are detectives. If he keeps his eyes open he will learn a great 
deal about the methods of the plain-clothes men on the police force. He will 
become thoroughly acquainted with the workings of the law in municipalities; 
he will learn how to bear himself with dignity toward the public and with firm- 
ness toward lawbreakers. He will acquire a wholesome respect for discipline 
and the ability to do what he is told even while his senses are on the qui vive 
for something on which his own intuitions may work. 

The most serious of my young men correspondents take this advice with 
attention and pleasure. It is, I believe, the chaps who are looking for easy jobs 
who are so distressed at the idea. 

To such I must repeat that the work of a detective is not one thrilling ex- 
citement after another, but long, serious, and careful work, much of which js 
exceedingly tedious. For the many whose talents are not so strong as to give 
them, in their inexperience, work in any detective agency, the police force offers 
something which may be of help. Many a man has graduated from a “beat” 
to the detective agency, after having failed in the first instance to be even con- 
sidered as a possible detective when he made application to the agencies. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


M. C.—Yes, it is possible to tell almost to a certainty who did a certain 
“job,” if it is distinctive enough. The first thing the police do when a crime 
has been committed is to determine whether or not it has the earmarks of any 
well-known criminal’s work. Sometimes a crime, from the way in which it 
was committed, can be ascribed to any one of half a dozen crooks with records. 
A detective who is so well acquainted with the underworld and with the methods 
of its best-known members that he can make such an estimation, is worth a 
great deal. There are men who specialize in bank and safe robbers, in confi- 
dence men, and in financial thievery. Such a man will be paid a handsome fee 
and his expenses, just to go to a city where some such crime as that in which 
he specializes has been perpetrated. 


Mixe.—Nobody at all can give you authority to act as a detective except 
a recognized and licensed agency. If you are to be a private detective you 
must have a license from the State. No one can give you a badge which you 
have a right to use or which confers any powers on you, except the agency, as 
aforesaid. Any firm declaring that such a badge, given you by them, does so 
confer any authority, makes a very serious misstatement. 


S. S. R., Albany —When blackmailed, the only thing to do is to defy the 
blackmailer. I believe that at least nine out of ten persons, who have paid to 
have a secret of theirs kept, have found themselves exposed, in the end, after 
perhaps paying hush money for years. Far better to let the matter come out, 
if_it must, than to place yourself in the unscrupulous hands of blackmailers 
who will bleed you of your last dollar if they can. What people pay to have 
kept secret is sometimes astonishingly simple and harmless, I know of a case 
in which a woman paid an ex-servant, for ten years, to keep quiet the fact that 
her ex-mistress’ hair was dyed. The sum represented by those years was con- 
siderable, and a serious matter to the one blackmailed. There is no doubt 
whatever that at least one half the number of those blackmailed have nothing, 
really, to conceal. I think you are doing this foolish thing. Write me personally 
and confidentially as to this, and I think I could show you how to protect yourseli. 


ae 














If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


ExizaApetit A.—Your handwriting shows that you are impatient and ex- 
citable. How can you hope to be successful in a profession so long as this 
remains true of your character? In business life, personal faults are ofien 
overlooked, for the sake, say, of salesmanship or something like that, but in the 
professions the character and the personality are of paramount importance. 
Your confréres are of a high type; they will readily estimate you. ‘Your 
clients are of ,a high type; they will readily estimate you. You need 
lar more of a personal character in a profession than in a business. Instead 
of groaning that you have “no chance” you had better look at things in this 
common-sense light and try to change your character. 





F, T.—No, I don’t think that- you are too sensitive. I think that a man 
who would act in that manner is either very bad or insane, Your will power 
Is not strong, and your tendency is to be too easily frightened and made nerv- 
ous, Since you make your own living and have your own home, why tolerate 
these unpleasant scenes? If persuasion does not avail conquer your scruples 
and call a policeman. It is surprising to see how meek a man will become 
= a policeman’s eye, who has just been threatening a man’s or a woman’s 
fe! 


_ P. W.—That forward-flung motion of your pen, which makes your writ- 
ing lean rightward at an angle of about sixty degrees, shows me that yours is 
a character of unusual affection and good feeling. It shows that you are in- 
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stinctively friendly, that you have no real vanity, that you are sincere, and pos” ' 
sessed of a per sonality which is not commonplace. 
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To these features, nearly always shown by the “rightward” writing, there 
is added courage and some ambition. What you need most is the faculty of 
concentrating. Your interests are too diffuse, your mind too easily sidetracked. 
Your perceptions are keen, but as you love pleasure to an excess you often 
fail of doing what you really know to be right and best. Persons with your 
temperament are extremely affectionate. Hopefulness and optimism mark your 
temperament—which, in fact, is too visionary, so that you constantly are tempted 
to hope for and anticipate more than practical good sense would. As for busi- 
ness, you will always be successful if you are associated with persons who 
are hard-headed, cautious, and deliberate, who will check your enthusiasms 
without really destroying them. 


Mr. Sun.—It is a curious thing that Chinese and Japanese writing, though 
so different in every way from ours, yet conforms to the same character indica- 
tions. I have examined hundreds of specimens of your countrymen’s writing 
and always found that the indications were practically the same. When you 
write in our Western characters the evidence that you have first learned an 
Oriental “hand” is clear, but outside of that it is to be read just as any other. 
Your peculiar “a” shows a most unusual love of beauty, and I am not surprised 
to learn that a keep a curio shop. My only regret is that you wrote in pencil, 
so that your very interesting specimen cannot be reproduced here. I estimate 
your personal pride as tremendous and your will power as far stronger than 
is usual. You have some sense of humor, but of an odd kind, 





S. O. H.—Your handwriting shows me that you are far more imaginative 
than the majority of people. I am sure that you will think that I am just 
“romancing,” as you call it, but the fact remains. What is more, you are one 
of those curious persons who are many things which you don’t know that you 
are at all. For instance, you are really imaginative yourself, but you have 
always refused to recognize this, burying your head in the sand of “practical 
affairs.” If you would look about you once you would find a strange, new, and 
fascinating landscape. I’m talking figuratively, of course, but what I mean is 
that your own best mental quality always has remained unrecognized by you, 
either through hereditary fear or because you have been thrown among Pet 
sons who would not understand it, and from whom you have so long conceale 
it that you yourself no longer believe in its existence. 


Meputsto.—Do you know what I did when I read your letter, my dear 
boy? I had a good, hearty laugh. That will touch you on a raw spot—your 
vanity—but, like most caustics, it will do you good. The truth is that you 
are no more a “b-a-a-d” man than your own shadow. You are just an impulsive, 
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imaginative boy, who has been enjoying himself hugely by drawing mental pic- 
tures of all the slinky and handsome villains he ever read of, and imagining 
himself to be like them. Your handwriting gives you away, you see. What 
you really are I'll paint for you: a sullen, vain, cocksure, inefficient, and selfish 
youngster, who ought to get a good spanking and be sent to bed without his 
supper. I’m sure you will hate me with all your heart for this, but if it suc- 
ceeds in sending one little ray of common sense into you, I’ll be satisfied. 


Wa. A. C.—So you were doing engraving, were you? Well, I don’t think 
you ought to do that, and I surely don’t think you ought to do straight office 
work, as you are doing now. You have one of those interesting but indeter- 
minate “hands,” very difficult to classify. 
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I wonder if you have ever tried any form of outdoor work? Wonder if 
you wouldn’t make a good manager of crews of fruit pickers, or a good sales- 


man of orchards, or a salesman of farm machinery? All that hinterland of 
semicommercial outdoor life offers you a field. Whatever you do, don’t stick 
io oflice work, not even for the sake of that three-months-old baby girl. Your 
true success lies midway of the office and the field. It is not possible to point 
it out definitely, because it embraces so wide an area, but perhaps my sketchy 
outline will show the way. 


Mrs. E.—Children are certainly a tough proposition. Your older son is 
good, but sullen and unloving. Your younger son is warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, but lazy and apt to be untruthful. Your daughter is efficient, sensible, 
and very practical; by far the superior of the boys, mentally and morally, but 
she is certainly one of the smuggest little prigs I have looked at for many a 
day!" They are not exceptional children in any of these things, and all you can 
do is to try to rule them as wisely as possible. No use attempting to change 
your older boy; he has no affection in his cosmos. Let it go at that and be 
thankful that otherwise you can depend on him. The younger lad can be helped 
a great deal by appealing to his pride and, judiciously, to his vanity. The girl 
will have to work out her own salvation. Efficient people are the hardest in the 
world to influence, morally or spiritually. They just can’t see how they can 
be wrong, 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under. 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com. 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr, 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques. 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photegraphs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 


service is free. 
The Throat 


HIS is distinct from the neck, by which is meant the circumference of 
the column which supports the head. The throat we will consider as 
applying directly to that portion which lies directly beneath the chin 

and extends to a point which is approximated by tracing a line downward from 
the corners of the mouth. 

In this restricted and apparently valueless area, so far as character de- 
lineation is concerned, the student will find some curious information. 

First, the throat which is absolutely smooth without the slightest indication 
of the “Adam’s apple,” which, indeed, gives the impression of being very deli- 
cately hollowed over the apple, is the indication of weak physical powers. 
Persons who succumb to apparently harmless maladies, and children who fade 
despite all efforts to give them health, will be found to have this characteristic 
though not easily perceived sign. What is more, I would not estimate any one 
with this particular formation of the throat, as possessing any true executive 
ability. 

The other extreme, the protuberant Adam’s apple, is also indicative of a 
definite physical condition. Persons showing this formation are usually angular 
as to fleshy covering of the bones, and heavy as to bone. A long neck is as 
sociated most frequently with the protuberant Adam’s apple and frequently a 
hollow, undeveloped chest. An oval face and a “hawk” nose is the favorite 
combination. In fact, so expressive is this strange and uncouth formation that 
I think I could all but draw a portrait of a man or woman if I had a photograph 
of this one feature. 

It is a singular fact that a large proportion of cohsumptives exhibit this 
formation. Doctors with whom I have consulted are inclined to believe that 
science will ultimately establish the relationship of the formation and the disease, 
but so far we simply know that they are associated with frequency. 

The soft, yet firm throat, with gracious contours which scem to invite a 
caressing finger, is a fairly reliable sign of a softly amiable and tender nature. 
Observers are often deceived in this, however, by extending their estimation 0 
the throat to the whole neck. A beautifully rounded neck will give the im- 
pression of that fine softness, but careful scrutiny of that one particular point, 
the throat, occasionally will reveal a hard, compact surface, giving the vague 
impression of some substance other than flesh.” When found in a_ beautiful 
neck, such a throat is a danger signal to the lover. It shows a woman who 1s 
without sentiment. Men seldom have really beautiful necks. When they 40, 
it is usually an indication of very rare personal beauty of a general nature. 





UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE cipher problem for consideration this week has many unique features. 

T It is of the substitution class, and is based on a geometric figure. ‘This 

figure is composed of circles and quadrants; each text letter, according 

to the scheme of its code, has two numerical substitutes, which are determined 
by the positions of letters in the figure. 

As we have observed from previous consideration of geometric code sys- 
tems, they all follow some regular outline. Because of this, they yield them- 
selves more readily to solution than some other types of cipher—the arbitrary 
letter or numerical substitution cipher, for instance; however, notwithstanding 
the fact of its being a geometric cipher, and in spite of the general hints we 
have already given as to the plan of its construction, I feel confident that the 
problem which follows will leave nothing to be desired on the part of cipher 
enthusiasts who have been calling for a cipher problem more intricate, and more 
of a real test of the cryptographer’s ability, than most of those that have ap- 
peared heretofore. 

The author of this code system very modestly wishes to remain incognito. 
When he sent me the system he wrote an exceedingly interesting letter on 
ciphers and their solution. In his letter he made a statement, about which there 
has been a great deal of controversy. The cipher which follows, written in the 
system roughly outlined above, has for its text an extract from our correspond- 
ent’s letter, setting forth his opinion on the much discussed question. When 
you have solved it, let us hear what you think about it. We'll value your 
opinion. Here goes: 


32 23 II 25 12 II 43 36 11 44 26 24 34 12 2 27 31 16 15 


41 17 16 12 26 27 27 12 14 12 15 27 27 23 II 27 27 
I2 23 34 14 II I5 21 25 II 32 15 31 16 34 43 41 15 16 27 
15 35 12 15 27 II 31 32 17 23 I2 25 36 23 32 31 23 11 15 
27 23 12 25 31 16 34 43 41 26 16 43 35 12 32 31 II 15 12 
26 32 43 44 31 16 15 I2 32 35 12 16 13 II 15 Il 43 14 
26 27 32 15 13 32 15 32 27 12 © 35 II 25 32 12 27 44 16 13 
25 21 32 27 25 II 25 31 32 17 23 12 25 26 27 23 II 27 
41 16 15 16 27 21 12 32 12 35 12 26 34 26 31 12 17 27 
21 43 12 27 16 41 12 31 16 41 32 15 22 36 32 27 23 16 34 
847 23 12 42 12 44 


You will find the answer and the code complete in next week’s issue. 


_ The solution to the telegram cipher in last week’s issue is: “In Carters 
ville, Ind., we got a chance to shake down a juicy bit by getting the hicks o! 
the burg to invest in an oil company. We got the land. We need you and 
your faked credentials as an expert on oil lands to declare there is oil on it. 
The play is a sure winner. It’s up to you.” It was a route transposition cipher ; 
the sixty words in it were transposed according to the simple diagonal trans- 
position plan we considered in a recent issue. 
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~ promptly any letters that may come for you. 
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f it can be avoided, ente do not send us a ‘General syle 

nm have mail 
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0 notify us of any change in 
are seeking, 


those persons who are not 
it would be well, 
When you hear ° the B erson you 


notices, you must, of course, 
We reserve tho right to reject any notice that seems to us 


your name in the notice, we will print your 
give us your right name and address, so ire 


post-office address, for cxperience has prove: 


d 
that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found 


we may take your notice o 


Now, readers, help tt those wheee friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. 7 you were in a similar 


position. 


NG.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,” et 


cetera, until you are abs@lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 
little children and was last heard from on the ird of 
October last, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 
that she was leaving there for her home. She has one 
child with ber, John, who is four years old, with light- 
brown hair, blue eyes and a fresh complexion. Mrs. 
Pettitt is about thirty-three years old, five feet six inches 
tall, very thin and has blueish-gray eyes. Her children 
are grieving for her and her husband ts almost distracted. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a very great favor 
by writing to him . W. Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Ganada. 


VORBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last, Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a doctor. She had been ill for some time, and had 
undergone an operation. When she did not return, he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
was going away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where was 

and he has not heard from her since. Her little 
, three years old, is crylug all e for her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
back at once. He is only too giad to do anything in his 
power to help to restore her to health, and he ts afraid 
that the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 
to this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


GOLDSTEIN, SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
left his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 
get @ position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every 
effort to find them has failed. 3 Was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye- 
brows. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel’s mother is 
ili through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of him. She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
zine may be able to help her, and is sure that they will do 

if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
readers, do your best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always _ re- 
membered with gratitude. Please write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


JONES, DAVID, who died some fifteen or more years ago 
in some place west of the Middle States. When last heard 
of he was a bachelor, and was in the brewery or distilling 
business. Information is wanted as to the exact time and 
place of his death by a near relative, who will gratefully 
appreciate any assistance in this matter. J. H. G., care of 
this magazine. 


HOUSTON, JOHN.—He was last heard of In 1904. His 
son is now serving in the United States army, and is very 
anxious to hear from his father. He hopes, if he sees 
t that he will write to him soon. Private John L. 
Houston, First U. S. Engineers, Company F, Camp Dix, 
New Jersey. 


BOWSER, CHARLES.—When last heard of he was in 
New Haven, Connecticut His mother is very anxious to 
find him, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
send her his address, ov give her any news of him. Please 
write to Mrs. Alice Hickey, 38 Johnson Street, Lynn, 
Massachusetts 


LYNCH, MATHEW.—He is a native of Louisville, Ken- 
tncky, and is five fee* in height, weighs about one hundred 
snd thirty pounds, and has blue eyes and gray hair. le 
settied in Malta Bend, Missouri, years ago, and corre- 
sponded with his sister up to 1914, when his letters. stopped. 
Any news of him will be gladly welcomed by hfs sister, 
K. L., care of this magazine. 


AKRON, DOROTHY.—If you realize now that you made 
a mistake and forced me to act as I did, I can forgive 
a am doing well. If you wish to come to me, write 
in care of this magazine. Your husband, B. F 


SVETIC, ANDREW.—He was last heard of in Pocatello, 
Idaho, on October 8, 1917 Any one who knows where he 
is will confer a great favor by writing to his mother, Mrs. 
Titus Svetic, 902 Brockway Street, Saginaw, Michigan. 
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WARMUTH, JOSEPHINE.—She is six yoars old, and 
when last toad of was in IIlinois with her mother, Emma 
Warmuth, who may have married again since that time, 
1917 or 1918. Any information will very much appre- 
ciated by one who loves this child. J. G. W., care of this 
magazine. 


SAPONIER!, JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1929, 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
oy at the Y. . A. on East Eighty-sixth erg New 

rk City. He did not show up at the school, and hag not 
been seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
knows him, since that day. He has areerpeared, as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed him wp. 
He ts eighteen years old, five feet eight inches” tall, weldke 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
the size and shape of a penny, and the design of an ane 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is an 
only child, and his mother is almost dying with grief at his 
absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons hare 
been tried, but in vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
readers, who are spread all over the world, and have done 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 
will be remembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 


McKINNEY, ARTHUR.—He was last heard of in M- 

ara Falis in 1916. An old friend is very anxious to find 
him, and will be grateful for any information that will 
help him _to communicate with his pal. Gordon C. Holla- 
day, 19 Water Street, Rahway, New Jersey. 


KUNTZ, MICHAEL.—When he was about thirteen years 
old he was taken out of a home and adopted by a farmer 
agg name is not known. He has blue eyes and light 

hair, and when last heard of was in Kansas City, Kansas. 
His sister will be very grateful to any one who can give ber 
news of him. Louise, care of this magazine. 


WINNIE.—I am very much worried about you. Please 
write to me if you see this, and do not delay.—Geeple. 


THORNTON, MATHEW, who left his aunt's home i 
Brooklyn about four years ago. He was then about thirty- 
five years old. Any one who knows his whereabouts will 
do a great favor by writing to his aunt, Mrs. S. Gavin, 18 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


NOTICE.—Any one who can give information about § 
child called MAY or MARION, who was born on February 
25, 1895, and was placed in the Industrial Home in Kings- 
ton, New York, will confer a great favor by communicating 
with me. Her father’s name was Fitzpatrick or Fit- 
gerald, and her mother’s name was Maxwell. W. B., care 
of this magazine. 


HANSON, WILLIAM, who was stationed at Kelley Field, 
at San Antonio, Texas, with the Seventy-sixth Aen 
Squadron, and left there for overseas, ig asked to write & 
n old friend who would be very glad to hear from him 
L. J. L., care of this magazine. 


KINGSTON, CHARLEY, who, when last heard of, was 
working for _ Van Noy Interstate Company at Sierrs 
Blanca, Tex ny information regarding his where 
about will be ‘appreciated by a friend. H. W. U., care o 
this magazine. 


HOSKINS, W. H., generally called Harry. 

+) Ww 1 soldiers, 
informa 
Scott, 


He left Vernon, 
Battalion 34, c 
about his 


ent not given Any ior 
4603 Donovad 


t me 
gre atly appreciated by J. c. 
Street, Seattle, Washington. 


ZIMAN, JACOB.—Ile lived 
ware County, Ohio, thirty-five years ago, and when 
heard of was prospecting on the River in Britt 
Columbia, about twenty-five years Any information 
regarding him will be gratefully appreciated by his young 
est son, Lewis Raymond Ziman, 32 Academy Street 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


CHRYSLER, oes MARION.—Her maiden name ws 
Pishop, and she twenty-four years old. When last 
heard of, she was iiving in San Wrancieco, and before 
was in Log Angeles. Any information that will help 
find her will be greatly appreciated by ber brother, 
begs her, if she sees this, to write to him. Winfred 

P. O. Box 781, Lindsay, California. 
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Missing Department 


CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He 1s a World War 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic 
ard from at Wichita Falls, 
He is twenty years old, 
about six feet tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
bas a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
fs a small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms. and his -ight arm shows plainly where it hes 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. His family ts 
distressed at his absence, and every effort 
to find him, but without success. It is hoped 
of our readers will be able to help restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, who will be deeply 
grateful for any information about their lost son. James 
H. Coniey, 1807 West Tenth Street, Littie Rock, Arkansas. 


WATSON, EMMY.—Whien last heard of she was in 

{ New York, and was going to resume her 

Whitlock. Her niece is very anxious to 

will be grateful to any one who will be 

n ugh to help her in this matter. Please write to 
Aleeue Sanders, care of this magazine. 


purne’ SEORSE EDWARD.—He has heen missing 

Bie 1920 jis wife will be very grateful to any 

an a her know whether he is alive or dead. 

he sees this is asked to write to her at once, and 

everything will be. ‘ante all right. Mrs. G. E. Murray, 1391 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, California 


VAN WINKLE, SAMUEL.—He worked {tn San Francisco 
for ten years in the H. L. Van Winkle Implement Store. 
He disappeared from Los Angeles in 1906-7. He left 
some Money in @ bank when he went away. Also, JOHN C. 
OLIPHANT, single, thirty to forty years old, supposedly 
from Oklahoma . Kansas, or Texas. He was last heard from 

cisco in 1894, when he shipped for Tanalo, 
Me sico, but never reached his destination. Four 
rs expressed by him to Talala was returned 
ere it Js still awaiting him at San Francisco. 
of the above are arked to ial oe 

attorney, 400 Kast Fifth Street, Oklah 


HOOD, LEONA.—She was last heard from in July, 1918, 
was in Louisville, Kentucky. Any information 
to tind her will be greatly appreciated. If 
» is asked to write to E. M. A., care of 
this magazine. 


MARU, SAMUEL.—TIle was last heard of about elghteen 
years ago when he Was living with a family named White, 
in Butte, Montana, and may be known by that name He 
is now t three years old. His sister will be very 
grateful for a news of him. Mrs. Mary Graham, 927 
Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 


WEIDEMAN, AUSTIN GEORGE.—He is about twenty- 
six years old, tive feet eight inches tall, of fair complexion, 
and has a scar on his left cheek. He was in Ekaterinburg, 

a, with Czecho-Slovak forces under Snider, and was 

p with Captain H. H. Van Wart (British) at the 

surrender of Admiral Kolchak at Irkutsk, in January, 1920. 

n American passport, and 3 thought to have re- 

San Francisco on the 8. 8S. “K } in 

of that year. He is asked to enough to 
communicate with A. B. W., care of this magazine. 


JAMES KERR, IRVING SMALL, and FREO TALBOT, 
last heard from at Springfield, Massachusetts, when they 
working for the Boston an ine Railroad. y 
will be gladly received by Charles 8., care 

of this magazine. 


MAGNUS, ALF (EGGEN).—He left Bessemer, Michi- 
. 44 1909, and Was last heard from in Galveston, Texas, 
1914. He was twenty-seven years old in 
s about five feet ten inches tall, with brown 
and ruddy complexion. He is @ 
“er died two years ago, and his 
ry ‘ful for any information about him. 
uld Magnus, 985 Pearl Street, Eugene, Oregon. 


whale. HENRY SAMUEL.—Your daughter Ariic would 

e yr h to hear froma you. Any one who can ig 
of my father will do a kindness by writing to m 

Redfield, 523 Liberty Court, Seattle, Washington. 


ie PEEMAN, aoe TAYLOR MILNE.—I'e has been away 

ly 2 His wife died five years ago, and his 

ure with his mother, who is very anxious 

and will be glad to have him come home. 

Will forgive him for staying away so long if he will 

‘'y come back. Mrs. J. Horton, R. F. D. 4, Box 141, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


CHOWNSO N.—I was placed in Doctor Bernardo’s Home for 
uildren, and have lost all trace of my people I have two 
and a sister named Henrietta, also one called 
who married a man named John Haywood. I am 
= youngest of the family. My parents were Henry and 
lanche Townson 1 would be very grateful to any one 
who could give me news of any member of my family, as 
am lonesome for them, and would be so happy to find 
them. Please write to Blanche Townson, care of this 
Magazine. 
NORTON, LOYD.—He was last seen in Yakima, Wash- 


ington. H 
magazine. e is asked to write to Joe Keig, care of this 


WALLER, LUCILLE.—She is about nineteen or twen 
years old, about five feet three inches in height, with da 
auburn hair ona large brown eyes. When last heard from 
she was at Rock Springs, Wyoming. She is asked to write 
to a friend whom she saved from a fire some time ago. 
J. Carlock, care of this magazine, 


JURIST, ERNESTINE.—She has been missing from her 
home since March, 1895. She is a native of Roumanta, 
and was born there in 1875. Her sister Minnie would be 
greatly indebted to any one who can *r some news 
of her. Minnie Jurist, care of this magazine. 


WHITE, ALFRED JOHN.—His last known address was 
1778 Chippewa Street, Flint, Michigan, and it is thought 
that he is still living in Flint. Any one who knows his 
present address will do a kindness by calling his attention 
to this, or by writing to his brother, H. B. White, 351 
Charlevoix Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


KELLER, LAWRENCE R.—Your buddy has your grip 
and would like to communicate with you at once. Please 
write to George C. Clinton, care of this magazine. 


HAMILTON, JOHN and FRANK.—They were born and 
brought up in and around Fort Wayne, Indiana Their 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Warner, and their father 
was Robert Hamilton, who went to Fort Leavenworth, 

ansas. They are cousins of George Kelly of Fort Wayne. 
John is fifty years old, and Frank is forty-five. Any in- 
formation about them wi!l be gladly received by their 
brother, Albert W. Hamilton, 1961 Arsenal Street, St 
Louis, Missouri. 


FARR, RUTH CUCRETIA.—_Her mother’s name was 
Guerney, but she went by the name of Jennie 
was adopted in 1894, and the mother 
Brown. It is not known whether she 
Many conflicting stories have been 
told of her, and her own version of the case 
It is thought that she was led to believe that 
was dead, but this was not truc, and she is most anxious 
to know something of her mother, and to hear from ber 
if possible. Any one who knows her or her relatives, will 
do a great favor by writing to L Cc. B., care of this 
magez 


GLADYS R. and SMILES are asked to write to L. H., 
care of this magazine, 


AVITY, coer a Fg was last heard from at Cody, 
mm iy in 1902. He is asked to write to his brother, 
Joseph A. Sean. at 744 Lurch Street, Sand Point, Idaho. 


McISAAC, NEIL J.—Any one who was in_ service in 
France in the 4llth Telegraph Battalion, A. E. F., and 
knew this man, who was a first-cloes sergeant in this bat- 
talion, will do a kindness by writing to his brother, D. 8 
McKinnon, 8S. and L. Railway, Old Bridgeport, Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia. 


BRICKEY.—Please write and let me know where you 
are.—?P. 


O'DOHERTY, ROBERT H.—He was Jast heard of in 
Queensland, Australia, by his cousin. There is important 
news awaiting him, and any one who knows where he is 
will do a kindness by writing to Mrs. C. O'Doherty, 719 
Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


FLANNIGAN, JAMES.—It is thought that he lives in 
Wilmington, Delaware, with his fam He ig sixteen 
years old, with light hair, blue apes, eas freckles He 
is asked to write to D. H. Morris, care of this magazine. 


KAMPE, WILLIAM F., PHILIP G., and their sisters. 
AMELIA GREEN and KATE MILLERSHIPE. They were 
all living in Brooklyn, New Yori., about tiirty years ago. 
Their brother George and his wife would be very happy 
to get some news of them. George P. Kampe, care of this 
magazine. 


DERRY, Lente When last heard from, he was on 
the 5S . “Corapeak” at Norfolk, Virginia. He is asked 
to commmumieate ‘with Slim, care of this magazine. 


BLAKE or DRAKE.—On December 29, 1889, I was born 
in Franklin, New Hampshire, and wher _less than a year 
old was £ es by a Mr. and Mrs. . E. Sanborn, of 

in the same State. My ~ Thy was Minnie May 
1 do not know my pareuts’ first name 
were several other children, and [ should 
one who can tell me_ something 
of my family, and help me to find them. Mrs. M. W. B., 
care of this magazine. 


JONES, FRANK J.—He was traveling for a New York 
firm when last heard of. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his friend, A. R. C., care of this magazine. 


MOREHOUSE, ELMER E., sometimes known as Elmer 
Elliott. He was last heard from about eight years azo, 
when he was living in Tebo, Wyoming. He has dark-brown 
eyes and auburn hair. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by I. P., care of this magazine. 


CLARKE, GEORGE WALDRON.—He is a musician, and 
was sometimes called “‘Rag Time.’’ Any one knowing his 
address please write to B, Dusold, care of this magazine. 
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ss a ELSIE B., formerly of Worcester Massachusetts. 
important news for her in regard to her husband. 
ie 's aver 2 but ts despondent over her absence. She is 
write in regard to this matter at once. M. B., 

care ot this magazine. 


gauncniit, FLORENCE. adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Churchill, in Cook County, Chicago, and 

taken, and Sir ga brought up in or near Menasha, 
or Marietta, Wisconst Her parents were Mr, and Mrs. 
Frank Cullen, of Jollet, Ilinols She would probably have 
arey or blue yees and brown hair, and is now about 
thirty-three yenrs old. Her sister would be happy to 
get news of her, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can give her any information about her. Rose, care 
of this magazine. 


HALL, ARTHUR, who served in the Nineteenth In- 
fantry, C Company, at Fort Bliss, Texas, and also in the 
Spine Islands, and whose home is in Sedalia, Mis- 

. His brother Nophien was shell shocked in France, 
nod needs him badly. He is now in the hospital, very ill. 
Any one who can give any information will do a great 
kindness by writing to his sister-in-law. Mrs. N. H. Hall, 
El Paso, Texas. 


—She was 


Missing Department 


HORTON, GEORGE ANGLETON.—He 1s a sailor, thirty. 
seven years of age, five feet ten inches tall. weighs be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and sixty pounds, and hag 
hair and blue-gray eyes. ve of Call- 
and was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 
20, 1908, when he was about to sail on the “‘Erskine M. 
Phelps,” bound for Seattle. Tne boat arrived at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man wag 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, or is acquainted with any of the crew of that 
date, vill do a great kindness by writing to his —~ who 
will be most grateful for any clew that will lead to hig 
present whereabouts, or any news that will o> ane her 
definitely whether her brother is living or dea Mrs, 
Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 O Street, Sacramento, Californie 


BUTLER, MATTIE, leet heard from in North or South 
Carolina. ‘Also, RUTH NUTLER, last heard from in Har- 
on Virginia. They pi asked to send their address 
to C. Young, 950 North Gay Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BERRY, SAM.—He was last heard from about twenty-five 
years ago, when he was in West Superior, Wisconsin, and 
was expecting to go to Seattle. Also AUGUST FAUST, 
who was last heard from in 1900 from Fort Wright. Wash 
ington. They aro asked to write to C. H. D., care of this 





R.—Please put your address in the missing of 
this magazine.—G. 


SEEMANN, ADOLPH J.—He is over six feet tall, well 
bullt, and has a scar on his upper lip. When last heard 
from he was in Los Angeles. He went into the show mae 
ness, and has not been heard of for ten years. Any in- 
formation that will lead to his present whereabouts will be 
gladly received by Henry C. Seeman, Huron, Seuth Dakera, 


BROCKWAY, J. P. and MIRANDA.—They settled and 
lived in Tampa and Key West. Florida, some forty or fifty 
years ago. They are both dead, and left considerable 
property in Florida. Efforts have been made for over twe 
years to find members of their family or claimants, but 
without success. I would like to hear from any friends or 
relatives of these people, or from any one of the name of 
Brockway, who can give information ahout them. William 
Brockway, R. F. D. No. 1 Box 246 D, Tampa, Florida. 


DUNDATSCHECK, PAUL FRANtE, last heard of in Ho- 
boken and vicinity in son Erick would be giad 
to hear from ef F. E * a of this magazine. 


KOHN, MAX.—He came to this country about elghteen 
years ago from Russia, and lived in Seattle. where he had a 
bakery, for about twelve years. He was last heard of 
there about three years ago. His brother is trying to find 
him, and will greatly appreciate any news that will help 
him in_ his search. Frank Kohn, 1929 Orleans Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


BUNCE, WILLIAM J.—He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet six and a half inches tall, and has light-brown hair, 
brown eyes, and a fair complexion. He went away from 
his home in Toledo, Ohio, on July 24, 1919. Any in- 
formation about him will be thankfully received by 
wife, Mrs. W. J. Bunce, 1019 West Woodruff Avenue, To- 
ledo, Ohio, 


PARKER, ARCH.—He was last heard from in June, 
1903, when he wrote from St. Louis, Missouri, stating that 
he was coming home by way of Kentucky, and was go 
to visit the mammoth caves of that State, and would reach 
home the following Christmas. He is about fifty years old, 
about six feet tall, and was very slender when he was last 
seen, elghteen years ago. He was not married so far as 
is known, and it is thought that he may have gone to 
Alaska. His brother will be deeply grateful for any in- 
formation that will help to find him. J. T. Parker, Pine- 
hurst, Georgia 


O'CONNOR, CHARLES B.—About two years ago left his 
home to go to work in Magnolia, and left there to come 
back to New York, but did not return home. Information 
concerning him will be gladly received by his mother. 
ey ay if you see this, do come home, or write te me.— 

other. 


BILLY, X. H.—Mother and children _are_ well. Your 
friends are still thinking of you.—Mother X. H. 

VESEY, SYLVESTER, was put in the Foundling Hos- 
pital on East Sixty-eighth Street, New York City, when he 
mee one month old, and has never been able to find out 
2¢ about his parents. No date is gi If any one 

p him to know something of his family, he will be 
Please write to him in 


an 
ean “> 
very grateful for their kindness. 
care of this magazine. 


WILSON, ROBERT E.—Please communicate with your 
old friend, R. M. Tomlinson, Olalla, Oregon. 


it) aaa —I was born at Astoria, Oregon, on October 
fy mother’s name was Ruby Mabel, and she 
a, from Aetna, Washington My father’s name was 
Eimer Thomas Cannon, of Wilhoit Springs, Oregon. 
was adopted from the Baby Home in Portland, Oregon, 
when I was thirteen months old. I believe I had an uncle, 
Samuel E. Coleman, on my mother’s side. I would like 
to know if my father, mother, brothers, and sisters are 
still living. _ Any information that will help me to know 
something of my family will be most gratefully received. 
ond Cannon, care of this magazine. 


ooqeine. GEORGE G.—He was last seen in Chisago on 
May 1920, when he was shipping for the West. He is 
five fork six inches tall, weighs one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, is twenty-one years of age, and has dark hair 
eyes. Any information regarding him wil! be gladly 
received by his brother, who is very much worried at not 
ae heard from him. Cornelius S. Cozzino, 5002 Wash- 
ington Street, South Tacoma, Washington. 


Ape JOHN.—He was taken from the Orphans’ 
Home jeattle by his father, John Phillips, and is 

pg “> been taken to London in 1889 or 1890. 
ils brothers are very anxious to find him, and would be 
happy to get any news of him. He would be now ahout 
thirty-four years . Any = who can help . find this 
young man will earn the ceepest gratitude of his two 
brothers. — write to Williaen Phillips, Box 193, Mon- 
roe, Oregor 


McFARLANE, FRANK L.—THIle was last heard from at 
; ge, on January 26, 1919. His father died last 
February, and his sisters are very anxious to hear from 
their brother. If any one knows his address, they will do 
a@ great favor by calling his attention to this notice, of 
writing to E. Thompson, 1057 Twenty-sixth Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


KANALEY, BILLIE.—Hope you are well and_prospering. 
Would be glad to hear from you. Jimmie, 898 East Eighth 
Street, North, Portland, Oregon. 


McCOWN, GLADYS and PAULINE.—These girls are 
eight cnd ten years of age respectively, and when last 
heard of were in Texas or Oklahoma. Their half sister would 
like to have news of them. GEORGE LARR, 

fifteen years of ee when his people 
, Please write E. L. Larr, 1908 
Young Street, Dallas, Toxas. 


WILLIS, DONALD R., who was a patient at U. 8. A 
General Hospital, No, 19, Oteen, North Carolina, in 1919 
is asked to write to Kirby, 2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. Wu 
Washington, D. C. 


WYATT, C. D.—He is about six feet tall, weighs one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and has red curly hair and 8 
florid complexion. He was last seen at Catfish, Texas 
Any information as to his whereabouts will be highly appre- 
ciated by his nephew. T. A. Wyatt, Jr., Thurbee, Texas. 


GOLDBERG, JACK.—On August 13th last he left his 
home, saying he was going for a car ride, and has never 
been seen since. He is thirty-four years old, married, and 
has a son five years old. He sometimes wears glasses, and 
walks with a limp, owing to an accident when a boy, which 
necessitated an appliance of cork to the sole of his left 
foot. His brother will be most grateful for any Informa- 
tion that will help him in his search foe the missing maa. 
Max Goldberg, 643 Broadway, New York City. 


SUNDE, ADOLPH, sometimes known as A. Nelson. He 
lived in Minneapotis eight years ago, and went to Buffalo, 
New York, wt vere he is supposed to be at this time, or @ 
in some plac in eastern Canada. His relatives are very 
anxious abc mut him and will be thankful for any news that 
pe help th - to know where he is, and communicate wi 

f sees this, it is hoped that he will write ® 
his. sister without delay. C. EL, care of this magazine. 


pits. —Please come home to Billie, Eva May, and yout 
wife. Everything will be forgiven and forgotten. Write 
to me at your mother’s.—Tillie Boyd. 


PHILLIPS, FRED., formerly of Richmond Hill, Lom 
Island, and last heard of in Seattle about 1916. me, 
daughter will appreciate any news that will 
communicate with her father, and will be deeply erat 
to any one who will be kind enough to help her 
search, “Marjorie Philips, 30 Autumn Street, Lyna, Mi 
chusetts. 





Missing Department 


SOPER, HELEN, also known as HELEN WARD. She 
was last heard of on August 25, 1920, in Chicago. Any 
one who has known her, or who can give her present ad- 
dress, Will do a favor by writing to Il’. O., care of this 


magazine. 


JENNINGS, FLORENCE, who marricd a man named 
Harcourt, and was last heard of in Denver, Colorado, twen- 
or three years ago. Gladys, who was left with 
t ig married, and would Ike to hear from her. 
Please write to G. H. B., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, GRETA.—Any one who knows where 
at this time, or where she has been lately, will do a fi 
by writing to F. L. Wiliman, Jr., 581 North Church Street, 


Salem, Oregon. 


DUNCAN, NORMAN.—Any one who knows where he is, 
o who has known anything of him during the past year, 
will do a great kindness by writing to his brother Victor, in 
care of this magazine, 


MURTAGH, JAMES, from Augusta, Georgia. Known 
“Jimmie.’ He was at the Salvation Army Hotel in 
al City last September He was wounded overseas, and 
fs believed to be still in hospital. He ia asked to write to 
A. Latimer, care of this magazine. 


YENTZER, GEORGE H.—He left his home in 1914, end 
his family and friends have heard nothing of him since that 
time. He is forty-two years old, nearly six feet tall, and 
has blue eyes, brown hair, and a fair complexion. One 
front tooth is broken. He was a good cheesemaker, and 
had worked in a condensery. Was also a good farmer and 
and it is thought that he may have gone West 

i His mother has grieved very much over his 

longing to see him. She has been failing 

he went away, and is afraid that she may 

him if he does not come home soon. If 

he is and what he is doing, and 

is leading a good life, she would be 

our readers can help to Ighten the 

sorrow of this anxious mother they will do a kindness that 

will never be forgotten, Any news whatever of her abse nt 

son will be gladly and thankfully received. Mrs. Mary F. 
Bailey, care of this magazine. 

FALKLAND, JOSEPH.—He was last heard of in Lon- 
don, England, when he was wtih the Canadian forces. Be- 
fore that time he was in the United Staes army. Any one 
knowing his address will do a favor by sending it to E. 
Pigot, care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, HOWARD.—He was last heard of tn pod he 
when he was staying with W. A. Reid, in Kan 
Kansis. Any information as to his whereabouts 
greatly appreciated by M. D. Taylor, Box Forest City, 
North Carolina, 


DALY, MRS. MAMIE, or her husband, JAMES. Their 
form:r address wags Thirty-sixth Street and Seventh Ave- 
hue, New York. Their present address is wanted by an old 
friend. Vera, care of this magazine. 


HOPE, FRED.—He is about seventeen years old, five 
ome six inches tall, with red hair and blue eyes, and was 
ast heard of in Detroit, Michigan. He left Kunox- 
ennessee, on May 6, 1919, His brother will be very 
stateful to any one who can tell him where Fred is at the 
Present time Db. L. Hope, 59 North Thornwell Street, 
Clinton, South Carolina. 


SMITH, EDITH.—She was last heard of in Huntington, 
ong island, im 1909. She was taken by some people 

ren, but left them and went back tu her mother. 
R afterward married, but her husband's name is not 
town, She is the daughter of Derrick I. and Agnes Te rry 
ina Her parents are both dead and her sister is anxious 
iu ind her, Any information will be gratefully received. 
en Mur Na Smith Jermyn, 1226 North Twelfth Street, 
biladelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WITTGENFELD, GEORGE .. 

Orran or Ge Trout. He ast heard from in Los 

He is eighteen’ years old, about six feet 

hair and blue eyes. Mis cousin would like 

iim and will greatly appreciate any information 

res sent address. Benjamin S. Trout, 620 Clinton 
rt Wayne, Indiana, 


Page yg known as James 


tall, 


BENTLEY, MILTON REYNOLDS.—Ile is about {ifty-tive 
ary oll, weighs one hundred and fifty pounds, and has 
eyes. He is the son of Hiram 
Ohio, and the brother of Ella Bentley 
oe Ay io. He married Lucy Beyers and had on 
Was cee , He is a painter and finisher by occupation, 
about t heard from in Akron about 1903. Any information 
LH wet Will be gladly received and greatly appreciated. 
- Meacham, 1310 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


wonacy, AUSTIN. —-He was sent to the Fairview Home at 
to hi jet, New he sees this, he is asked to write 
eee ty sennii lop e Sa age’ his address will do a 

ending it to her. r 1 8 h, B 403 
Glens Fane, tte $. Charles Smith, Box 40: . 


JOHNSTON, EDDIE.—In the year 1907 we lived at East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota. There were four girls and twe 
ys, the eldest, a girl, was sixteen years old, and the 
oy, Was one year and a half. Our mother 
we were left alone and were soon scattered. I 
now found all but one brother, Eddie, who is now 
about sixteen years old, with blue eyes, light hair and fair 
complexion. He may be known as Eddie Evelhart, as a 
man of that name wok him, and it was said that he ran 
away a him when he was about twelve years old, and 
th orge Evelhart put him in a children’s home. It 
was heard later that Evelhart went to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and took the boy with him, but no trace of bim has been 
found in that city. Any one who knows anything about him 
will do a very great favor by writing to me, for it will give 
me the greatest happiness to find my brother. Sister Kate, 
care of this magazine. 


SMITH, CHARLIE.—He is the eldest son of Babers and 
‘J Smith, once of Kingston, Pennsylvania. He has 4 
defective eye that used to cause him to drop his head 
ward when walking. He also had @ scar on one hand 
one inch long and a quarter of an tnch wide, 
across the hand near the wrist. Any news in regard 
present whereabout will be very gratefully received 
B. J. S., care of this magazine. 


LOVETT, CHARLES.—He was a seaman and left his 
home in Weymouth, Nova Scotia, tn 1869 Ile was seen In 
Sostun in 1872. Property was left to him by his fatuer, 
which is awaiting h if he can be found. Any one who has 
known anything about him within the past forty years would 
confer a greet favor by writing to his brother, John Lovett, 
6 Cogswell Avenue, Bradford, Massachusetts. 


HOGAN, the 


children of Mathew and Annie. Their 
names are MARY 


MICHAEL, DELIA, LILLY, and J0- 
SEPH, all of N York City. Delia wag Jast heard of tn 
1908, when she was working for the Western Electric Com- 
Dp They are asked to send their address to Ii., care 
of this magazine, 


HAYWOOD, EDWIN.—He left Otls Orchard for Port- 
land, Oregon, and was last heard from in that place in 
October, 1920. He ia asked to write to his friend, V. John- 
son, care of this magazine, 

ROY, F. F.—Please write to Petty, care of this magazine. 

LENZ, CHARLEY.—When last heard from he was in 
Catamaria, Republic of Argentina, in ivl4. His brother 
will gratefully preclate any information that will help 
him to know F it Whereabouts, Ernest Lenz, 111i 
Thirty-nintn Street, Galveston, Texas. 


LOWERY, !tSAAC.—He was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
July 19, 1838, and lived there until he was about twe 
our years old, when he enlisted in Company CG, Fift 
Regine nt. indiana Volunteers, at Thorntown, on the 7th 
1862. Ife lived in Davis County, Missouri, about 
and at Peabody, Kansas, for two years after t 
His last wife’s name was Hula Anderson, and 
lived at Emporia, Kansas, for twenty years This woma: 
was the stepmother of a child called Sadie, who wants 
to find out something about her own mother, whether she 
is alive or not, and whether Isaac Lowery was 
father, or how he came to have her in his 
Was a son, William, who might know about 
who knew the Lowerys and can tell anything about 
girl’s parentage will do a great favor by writing to 
J. J. Bane, care of this magazine. 


San En Bis _WALTER.- He was born in England, and 
b ile worked as a construction boss in 
aa and Ontario, Caneda, prior to 1y1s8 
ard of two years ago at North Lay, Ontar 

le five feet ten inches tall, weighs one hun- 

fifty-five pounds, and has a sandy complexion 

eyes. There is a sear under his chin. Any in 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated by Harry 
Carpenter, 3614 North Racine Avenue, Chicago, Hlinols 


l.—He left London for Anaconda, 
Monta na, April, 1914. In 1916 he went to Sait « e 

Utah, and joined the American army when 

ed States ente 7 m1 wer. e was last heard of frova 

lo i9 Perigueux, France, ! 

Eng cna and his brother in 

to get news of him, and will be 3 

can tell them what has become of him. E 
are of this magazine. 


WEED, LIONEL 
im 


Weed, 


O'HARE, JAMES sosert. He is twenty-nine years old, 
i feet four inches in height, weighs one hundred and 
is. 2 has brown hair and eyes. He left New 

seven years ago to go to Maine as a 

other wll be grateful for any informa- 

’ him to get in touch with him. F. ov. IL, 


GARD! NER, CHARLES.—When last heard from, he was 

avel : portrait house of Chicago, and was at Roxo- 
a If he should see this, he is asked 
Logan, Erwin, Tennessee. 





eens, RALPH.—Your brother Ned would like very 
hear from you. Any one knowing where he ts 
wiit< me a a great kindness by writing to Bijou Hillis, care of 


also known as W. D. Ward. 


ceca, WILLIAM F., 
Louisiana, about 


He was last heard trom at Baton Rouge, 
ten years ago. He is now about fifty years old, with 
black hair and eyes. Hia mother, brothers, and sisters have 
died since he left home, and only his sister Lucy ts left. 
She would be grateful for any news of her brother. Lucy 
Brown, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, DAVID.—He has been missing for eleven years, 
and his two little girls, Nellie, thirteen years old, an 
Gladys, eleven, are very anxious for him to come home. 
heir mother {is not well, and has to work very hard to 
support them, and the burden is too much for her. He is 
a cook, about forty-six years old, rather short, with gray 
eyes and a light complexion, Any information about him 
will be gratefully received by his family. Mrs. Mary Brown, 
care of this magazine. 


LDRICH, MARTIN C.—He left Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
in 1906, to go West with a friend named Earnest Rhyland 
and was last heard from at Monroc, Washington, in 1914. 
Any information that will lead to communicating with him 
will be gratefully received by his sister, Mrs. Ruby L. Sher- 
man, Box 45, Portage, Washington. 


McCALL, C. W.—Please write to_me in_oare of the 
Colonie Country Club, Albany, New York.—Harriet. 


WATSON, !RENE and MYRA, who went from Flora, 
Missouri, to Dallas, Texas. They are asked to write to 
Onnie Tyner, 815 Smith Street, Houston, Texas. 


JACKSON, GEORGE.—I am very anxious to know where 
you are. Please write. Mrs. Frances Cleary, General De- 
livery, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLE, CHESLEY L.—He left Tete. Kentucky, in 1909, 
to go West, and later went to West Virginia. Any ore 
who has known him, or who oa tell gaveies about 
him, will do a great favor by writing to G. G., care of 
this magazine. 


HARRY.—I am very sick = bag to work. 
my great mistake and hope forgive me. P 
write to me before it is too inte. eS wife, Eleanor, “1 
East Park, Butte, Montana. 


..WHITTLE, PETER.—He left Aberdeen, Scotland, about 
thirty years ago, to visit an uncle in Palestine, Texas, and 
was last heard of in Boston, Massachusetts. His sister An- 
nie, now Mrs. David Christie, would like to know where 
he is, and will greatly appreciate any assistance in_ finding 
hi Her address No. 1 Richardson Court, Methuen, 
Massachusetts. 


LING, DOROTHY.—She was placed in the Home of the 
Innocent in Loulsville, Kentucky, in 1907, by her mother, 
whose maiden name was Duke. They were last heard of in 
1908 in Louisville, Kentucky, and are supposed to have gone 
West, but nothing definite has been heard of mother or 
child. Kelatives of the mother are very anxious and wor- 
ried, and will be most grateful to any one who will help to 
find them. C. M. 8., cave of this magazine. 


WELDON, GEORGE PERCIVAL and MARGARET 
ANNIE, will hear of something to their advantage by com- 
municating with Mrs. Moyer, care of this magazine. 


BAKER, F. G., his wife and children, ISABELLE and 
RUSSELL. They have been missing since June 1, 1920, 
and were last heard of in Jackson, Michigan, All trace 
of them has now been lost, and their son Donald is anxiously 
seeking them. Any one who knows where they are, or who 
has seen them, will do a great kindness by writing to him, 
as. he is distracted with grief at their absence. Donald 
Baker, 554 Pifth Street, San Diego, California. 


WATTERS, MRS. A. A., formerly Mrs. John Lind.— 
Her adopted son would like to hear from her, and will 
appreciate any information that will help him to com- 
municate with her. W. J. Lind, 206 Maynard Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


ORRICER, RALPH, who was adopted by a family named 

ap artin in New York City, about twenty or twenty-five years 

ig anxious to find out if he has any living relatives; 

even if they are distant ones, he would be glad to hear 

from them, as he has never known any one of his own fam- 

He has a very dark complexion, with dark-brown eyes 

black hair. Any information that will help him to 

his relatives will be gladly received and highly ap- 
preciated. R. O., care of this magazine 


RYAN, WILLIAM.—He came from England about thirty- 
one years ago, and went to Watertown, Connecticut Hie 
was last heard of in 1903, when he was somewhere in 
Pennsylvania. His son would like to hear from him, 
from any one who can give him any news of his father. 
lierbert Ryan, care of this magazine. 


ROBILLARD, JACK H., a saw-mill man. who was in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in January, 1920 Any one 
knowing his address will greatly oblige by sending it to 
an old friend from Keene, New Hampslire. B. L. -” 
care of this magazine. 


I ceation 


Missing Department 


BUCCANAN, nOwARS. sometimes known as ‘ 
When last heard of he was a member of the military 
in London, and was wounded in the war. He has 
brown hair, blue eyes, a fair complexion, and a large 
Is about five feet seven inches tall, and has a broken 
tooth. He is probably in the United States at this 
If he sees this he is asked to write to his sister or 
mother. They are terribly worried about him, and wil] 
most grateful for any information concerning him. Mrg, 
care of this magazine, 


SHAW, HARRY JOHN.—When last heard of he 
living at Amsterdam, Ohio, about five years ago. Hes 
five feet seven inches tall, and has black nas He 
about forty-two years old. His cousin will } grateful 
for any news of him. Mary Martin, sap Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLARK, BOB.—He was last heard of at Temple, Texas 
His present address ig wanted by Bena Clark, care of thig 
magazine. 


VAN HAUTEN, ISABELLA.—She was last heard of x 
Pennsylvania about twenty-three years ago. She bad 
sisters and a brother, Isaac H. van Hauten, whe died yr 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, twenty-three years ago. 

ter is anxious to find her father’s sisters, and will’ be 

to hear from any one who can tell her anything about them 
Mrs. Isabella Sherman, Cotton Plant, Arkansas, Box 602, 


FREEMAN, FRANK W., whe was last heard of at View | 
toria, British’ Columbia, in 1912, Any one d 
formation about him kindly i> to C. P. Freeman, M9 © 
Oregon Avenue, St. Louls, Missourt. 


SCOTT, WALTER JAY.—When last heard from y 
in Washington or California. Information that will 

to his present residence will be appreciated by his sister” 
and his brother-in-law, Burdine Bishop, Floyd, V 


MATTOX, EVALINE COK.—She was the daughter & 
James and Nancy Cok, end moved to Towa from Bellpoint, 
Ohio, about the year 1852. Her descendents are asked to 
send their address to a relative, who has information thet 
is of great importance to them. Miss Lola Hood, Box 1%, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 


WINANS, MRS. LILLIE.—\When Iast heard of, she wu 
in Cuthbert, Georgia, about a year ago. Her daughter will 
be very grateful to any one who can give some {nforma- 
Gen about her, Miss Gladys Winans, care of this mags 
zine. 


Pek if 


BOOKER, W. A.—He was last heard of in Louistans, 
Missouri. His daughter, who hasn’t seen him since she 
was a baby, would be glad to hear from any one whe 
knows her father, and can tell her where he 1s. Cora B 
Booker, care of this magazine. 


LEWIS, MRS. MAY.—She is a little over five feet is 
height, is thirty-eight years old, rather heavy set, and bas 
brown hair and eyes. She was in El Paso, Texas, wheo 
last heard of about three years ago, and has friends @ 
Chicago. Her daughter, who has tried orery means to find 
fer, will be grateful for any information. she sees this 
she is asked to write at once. Mrs. Mantredd “Collins. at 
West Ninth Street, Muncie, Indiana. 


BROWNIE.—Please come . We want you badly 
gud cannet understand why you left. Do come at onci— 


DOR!S.—Her husband, Clarence, Wa 
killed overseas, When last heard from, she was at East 
Seventh Avenue, Columbus, Ohlo. Any one who knows he 
address please write to Van Roogen, 421-2 East Fula 
Street, Columbus, Ohlo. 


ROTH, GEORGE M., whe Jived in Boston, Massachusetts 
until he was seven years old, and was then adopted by 4 
family named Healys, from Maryland, would greatly et 
clate the kindness of any one who knows anything of bis 
parents or relatives, if they would write to him. le ha 
a brother named William whe was called ‘‘Curly.” 
boys had dark curly hair and blue eyes. He will te 
grateful for any information. George M. Roth, National, 
Maryland. 


FUNK, MRS, 


The following persons are asked to send ws 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soo 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. 
Barry, John 
Bitta, Diddle 
Bulmer, W. H. 

Busby, Morton J, 
Ceaser, Frank 

Collins, George O. 
Crawford, Julian Milton 
Dyer, Jack 

Earl, Mrs. John L. 
Gaines, Lester T. 
Humer, Edward 
Morgan, Fred A. 
Mullen, George 


Nihart, Mrs. Margaret 
O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Reiner, Frank G. 
none. eon L. 
Siegert, James 
Sweeney, Mrs, (Rivet 
burgh) 
Traver, William H. 
Urich, Helen D. 
Vanora, Elizabeth 
Vassail, Mrs, W. F. 
Viennas, Mrs. Joba 
Wihelm, E. M. 


George 




















. Good | Bye, Boys!” 


‘Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. And as I saw 
Tom and Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had 
been there just so the day I came with the firm four years ago. 

“When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things to do. It was 
my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few months I began to realize 

Iwas nothing but a human machine—doing things that anyone could do and that I 
ouidn't expect to advance that way 
. SoT hada talk with the manayer and I'll never forget what he said. ‘If you want to get ahead, put in some 
olyourspare time getting special training along the line of your work. We want men who care enough about 
beir future not only to dotheir work well butto devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement.’ 


That very night I wrote to Seranton and a few days later had piney ca d a studying evenings = phe why, do 
y Jd it gave me a whole new interest in our busi 
ness? In a few months I was given more important int T SC 
work and more mone y Since then I've had three in- N ERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CHOOLS 
eases, SIX months ayo I was put in charge of my de BOX 2994-C SCRANTON, PA. 
tment, and now my big chance has come—I'm to be Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 

manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X- 

KLECTRICAL ENGINEER JSALESMANSHIP 
jElectric Lighting and Kailways LI ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring ow indow Trimmer 
) Pelegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
\Telephone Wor _Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER * Railroad Trainman 

Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
)Machine Shop Practice | Cartooning 

| foolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
1 Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
Bevin ENGINEFI BOOKKEEPER 

C Surveying and M apping _Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FORKEMAS OR ENGINEER _Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER _ TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Marine gineer _ Railway Accountant 


Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my 
studying nights—they said eight hours was e ty for 
man to be bothered with business. They had the 
hance I had —they could have been big men in the 
rmtoday. But they stood still while I went up to one 
the best jobs in our business. It just shows what 
spare time traininy will do.’ 


Every day men | Who have let the International Cor- ] 
vondence Set help them are moving up to more 
ble positions and bigger salaries. Clerks have | 5 
ecom advertisir iles and business managers; me 
vanes have become foremen, superintendents and | = 
steers; Carpenters have become architects and con- Eiship acer — © soma Or Lint ISH 
b ted. ang ys have risen from nothing at all | fic ontractor and Builder [ eacher 
b a did posi of responsibility —because in spare Pl Architectural Draftsman ommon sey Subjects 
“ours at noon and night they have learned to do | }Concrete Builder CE 
] Structural Engineer Railway Ma ne 


ne IVIL SERV 
CI PLUMRING AND HEATING CO AUroMORILE OPERATING 


some one thing w 

I ‘war ide a iore money, show your employer you're 
mey If you want a bigger job, show 
are for it. 

yto do it. For sis years the Inter- 
Schools have be raining men and 
homes whenever the . had a little time 


Sheet Metal Worker « Anto Repairing 


CHEMIST ) AGRICULTURE 
Mathematics CJ voaltry Raising 


French 
Itallan 





B Textile Overseer or Supt. “Navigation [8 Spanish 


Name____ 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No 


“ ant million have stepped upin just this way 
| YU0 g t 1 ( a 
every month jying now Ten thousand are starting 


you afford t t 
out wh att 
2 Ost, without ot 
bail ieuenne 


mother priceless hour pass without 

S. can dofor you? Here is all we ask— 

gating yourself in any way, mark and 
a 

Canedsane mat may eon this coupon to 


ss ss Ss sss International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 














The Best Diamond 
Bargainsin (5 Years 


~— pore eee 





| | 
| Never,innearly 34 ofacen | 
' tury in "business have we offered | 
such amazing bargains as again 

vailing prices. Due to very unu 

ditions this old diamond bankin: 

rated at n.ore than $1,000,000.00 has 

making additional thousands of loans on 

hich grade jes els. Hence we have many 

unnaid loa.s which we offer to sell at once 

away below market prices. 


3100, | WhyPayFullPrices 


e white diamondin thts | 

ota. ee We send any diamond, or watch, on ne 11/2 1/32Ct, 
style varto nus sizes, of ; ‘ eth , F a9 wi ite diamond ite 

ene Daresie Ls eit approval. Try to match our most exceps gold ring with sappbiress | 

tional values f r 6 more — that’s our iy, to match at 60 pet nie 

challenge. Here are stronger claims than Vage 29 in Bargain Liste 

we make ourselves: _ Enthusiastic Cus- 

tomers write: “My $45 cluster valued here 

at $150. 0."" “Thestonel bought of you 

for $751 could not duplicate for less than 

$162.00."" Hundreds ot letters like these, 

Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


3 tess 3/32C:. It is radically different from the 
Bive white diamond = Ordinary catalog. Every jewel described I Roe white, perfectly 
edas shown. Try to t inane in detail. The list contains hundreds of f diamond in’ genuine pl 
si > rine, 880 to 8600 ¢ bargains in un aid | vans and many other = a diamond™studded Fag, 
other weights. See the Lars amazing valu Send your name anc f Other diamonds to, pletiegss 
= 


a ET 


nounttl 

= dress in the coupon, or by letter or post See latest. Bargain List. 
irdtoday. You will be under no obligas 

tion Send the coupon now, 


Jos De Roy & Sons, 6071 De Roy Bldg. 
Only Opposite Post Geen, Putchurah, Pa, 


Referer con by nerr n of, Pittshurgh—N. 
Nation +) 1 Ba , 7 mpany, 

, n look us 

ir 


at 1a 
Putabu jh. I Your ba 
Teantuc euencus. 


up in 


$90 2 ma WS 


2Ct. Size ¢ 3/81/16 Ct. 

bas * ¥ ~ Prue white, perfectly cut 

. : hase diarnon : Fancy @teen 
ge i ring. Try to match 





des. Do Roy & Sons nee 2 ’ 
607 1 De Roy Buliding 2 insates: L in List. 4 4 in rm 
Only este Post Office wrgain List. PA 

- Putsbure Pa ~ . Absolutely tia 

. . ods must 

Gentlemen Please send me free $66 \ Pg gatio 
and prepaid, your jatest bargain list ™ 1Ct. Sho : ates 
of diamonds, watches and other jewelry, 10W 


pt Tne y rstood | assume nv obligation of | Teyto" ~ " Send for the 
ety Bargain List — 


Vari ha eine Glemonds 





